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The McLaren Fi is considered by many to be, quite 
simply, the ultimate car. A road car as close to the 
performance and technology of a Formula One car 
as modern science and engineering can make it, 
Developed with the complete co-operation and 
involvement of McLaren Cars, DRIVING AMBITION is 
the definitive history of this, and for once the superlatives 


are justified, most extraordinary car. 


The Fi was conceived in 1988, when four men sat in an 
Italian airport, waiting for a delayed flight. By the end of 
this impromptu meeting, the four - McLaren proprietors 
Ron Dennis and Mansour Ojjeh, with director Creighton 
Brown and renowned racing car designer Gordon 
Murray - had made a bold and uncompromising 
decision. McLaren, already a dominant force in Grand 


Prix racing, would build the finest road car in the world. 


Within four years they had succeeded, creating the 
McLaren Fi —a million dollar car in every sense. Unveiled 
in 1992, the first of the limited edition of 100 cars was 
delivered in 1994, the last completed in June 1998. 


The F1 team, led by Gordon Murray, applied the same 
level of attention to detail that McLaren’s Grand Prix 
team was already famed for. There was no compromise: 
every element of the road car was re-thought. The throttle 
pedal alone was hand-crafted from six separate pieces 


of titanium. 


And the results were spectacular. In March 1998 the F1 
shattered the official world speed record for a road car — 
reaching 240.1mph. The GTR racing version, on its debut 
at Le Mans in 1995, promptly won the race, taking four of 
the top five placings. 


DRIVING AMBITION is the story of a pursuit of 
excellence, with all the twists and turns that occurred along 
the way. This is not a sanitised corporate hagiography, but 
a human story of anecdotes and humour, written, 
designed and photographed by the same team who 
produced the original, award-winning, hardback 


catalogue sent out to every prospective Fi owner. 


DRIVING AMBITION captures the spirit and the story 
of the McLaren F1 - a book for anyone who has ever 
understood the vision, the passion and the power of 


beautiful, fast cars. 
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“McLaren F1, 
the outstanding 


supercar 
of its time. 

And possibly 
of all time.” 


Frank Page, Unique 
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Left Objective achieved: neat, 
purposeful, compact, multi-capable 
~ by a considerable margin the 
World’s fastest production car — 
simply the fastest, finest ‘driver's 
car’ ever produced, or ever likely 
to be produced. The ultimate true 
production-model McLaren Fl LM 


at the Chobham test track, Longcross, 


near Chertsey, Surrey. 
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THE SEEDS OF THE McLaren F1 sports car programme were first sown in 1989 
and the entire project spanned the following ten years, its evolution and 
development mirroring the wider character of the TAG McLaren Group through 
its commitment to excellence and refusal to compromise or tolerate second best. 


McLaren Cars Limited set out to build the finest 
road-going super performance car possible and it was, 
I believe, by adhering to these fundamental, underlying 
core values that the company and its personnel achieved 
those exacting aims. 

The idea for the McLaren F1 sports car programme 
germinated from a conversation 
between Mansour Ojjeh, Creighton 
Brown, Gordon Murray and myself 
while we were waiting for a delayed 
flight at Milan’s Linate airport one 
day in 1988. 

As we flew home I recall my 
mind racing through the possibilities 
offered by such a project. I realised 
this would be as much a challenge to 
our management skills as to our 
engineering capability. 

In 1989 our entry into the high value super 
performance car arena seemed very timely, although there 
was never any question of our following practices or 
concepts already pursued by other marques within this 
exclusive market. 

We expended a great deal of effort to establish 


entirely new standards, complemented by innovative 


“Anything is possible 
if the sheer 
commitment and 
desire is present 
amongst those who 
aspire to achieve.” 


thinking and cutting-edge technology. To do that involved 
establishing and developing close relationships with 
some of the most highly qualified specialised companies 
in relevant fields. 
From a management point of view, working closely 
with such a compact and varied group of exceptionally 
creative engineers and designers 


always proves stimulating. Yet the 


Fl project also proved intensely 
frustrating on occasions as well as 
extremely expensive. 

Although the TAG McLaren 
Group is an extremely well financed 
organisation, this does not mean we 
are free from budgetary constraints. 
Yet despite having the financial 
disciplines to win multiple Formula 
One World Championships, we had less perception of just 
how expensive the development of a production road car 
would actually be. 

Occasionally I found myself having to apply a touch 
of the brakes to what all too easily could have turned into 
a budgetary roller coaster. 

The project was also affected by the deep economic 


recession of the 1990s. From the outset it had been clear 


|~ 


Running heads from page © 
onwards the running heads feature 
entries from Gordon Murray's diaries 
which he kept throughout the course 
of the McLaren F1 project 
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Enthusiasts all: Mansour Ojjeh 
(below) revelling in the pit-front 
view of Formula 1 


Enthusiasts all: Ron Dennis from 


er-Maserati Fl mechanic, 1967 ct ‘ Enthusiasts all: the young Gordon 


am chief (above), and ty a Murray with his first |GM Special 
tect of multiple World 5 q ‘ 2 spaceframe (left), the lowered version 
ionship wins (right) with - of 1967 and on the grid for the '67 


n Senna and Alain Prost Roy Hesketh 6-Hours (above) 
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Mansour Ojjeh Head of the 
family business TAG (Techniques 
d’Avant-Garde), Mansour Ojjeh was 
born in 1952. Just postwar, his father 
Akram recognised the potential of 
taking Western technology to the 
countries of the East. He took Saudi 
nationality in 1948. Business 
boomed, the Ojjehs moved to Egypt 
but lost everything in President 
Nasser’s nationalisation, then began 
again in Switzerland. Mansour, one 
of seven children, was educated at 
an English school in Egypt, a Swiss 
boarding school, an American school 
in Paris and then graduate school in 
California, earning a Degree in 
Business Administration. Akram Ojjeh 
founded TAG in 1975 and in 1979, 
TAG joined other Saudi interests in 
sponsoring the Williams Formula 1 
team. In 1982 TAG linked with Ron 
Dennis and McLaren International, 
taking a 60% stake to create the 
TAG-McLaren Group. 


Gordon Murray Born 1948 
in Durban, South Africa, Gordon 
studied mechanical engineering at 
Natal Technical College while working 
as a design draughtsman. He moved 
in 1969 to the UK to seek a place 
in motor racing. Joined Brabham 

in 1970, designed the de Cadanet 
Le Mans car in'71 and from 1973 
became Brabham chief designer, 
producing radical, innovative and 
Grand Prix-winning Formula 1 cars. 
A highly innovative lateral thinker, 
Gordon pioneered carbon brakes 


and pit stop/tyre warmer race Strategy. 


His designs carried Nelson Piquet to 
the 1981 and '83 Drivers’ World 
titles. He left Brabham at the end of 
1986 to join McLaren International 
for Formula 1 1987-89. 


14 Mar 1988 


that the Fl would command a substantial price, yet there 
came a point at which, on the one hand, the car that had 
excited us so much was growing before our eyes while, on 
the other hand, potential demand for it seemed to be 
contracting at a corresponding rate. 

Yet we all had absolute faith in our product's 
unparalleled qualities, even though at one point we had 
perhaps as much as £40 million of the company’s resources 
committed to a project which had yet to earn a single 
penny in profit. 

It was also a matter of some satisfaction to me 
personally that the money at risk was our own rather than 
funds provided by some anonymous bank. Once the 
McLaren F1 production line began to deliver, we could 
expect the financial position to become progressively 
more benign. 

Later, when friends and customers persuaded the 
board to produce the McLaren Fl GTR racing car — 
something we had initially ruled out as we were 
unwilling to compromise what we believed to be the 
ultimate road car concept — it was extremely satisfying to 
see how effectively the conversion worked out. 

We then gained much pleasure to see these customer 


McLarens winning contemporary endurance racing titles 


C Ipened, Vile on possible project 


and to win the ultimate in sports and GT car races, the 
Le Mans 24-Hour classic. 

Within this story, the 1995 Le Mans victory remains 
one of McLaren’s most precious trophies. That success 
cemented the international reputation of the Fl which had 
already been established by the original production sports 
cars. It assured McLaren Cars and our dedicated staff 
considerable credibility. 

Eventually our intensifying Grand Prix and 
commercial relationship with DaimlerChrysler and the 
Mercedes-Benz marque meant that McLaren’s link with 
BMW through the Fl was no longer appropriate. 
Consequently we brought our first production car 
programme to a close after having built 100 cars. 

Six months after the final car had been delivered a 
satisfying postscript was written when it became clear 
that the project had achieved financial equilibrium. 

What follows in these pages is the story of an idea, a 
dream of conceptual brilliance, and of how it was brought 
to fruition by a group of highly motivated and intensely 
capable individuals working as a focused and disciplined 
team. The lesson of the whole project is that anything is 
possible if the sheer commitment and desire is present 


amongst those who aspire to achieve. 


Critical moment: the Directors form their first impression of the ‘arrowhead’ layout in the Genesis prototype workshop seating buck, 1990 
Left to right — Directors Ron Dennis, Creighton Brown and Mansour Ojjeh — body engineer Barry Lett, stylist Peter Stevens and Gordon Murray. 


Ron Dennis Head of the 
McLaren International Formula 1 
team, and of the wider TAG-McLaren 
Group, Ron Dennis was an apprentice 
with Thomson & Taylor's, a hallowed 
name in British motor sporting 
history which was absorbed into 

the Chipstead Motor Group, which 
included the Cooper Formula 1 team 
Ron attended his first Grand Prix as 
an 18-year-old mechanic upon future 
World Champion Jochen Rindt's car. 
When Rindt joined Brabham for 
1968, Ron went with him, and 
stayed until 1970. With fellow 
Brabham mechanic Neil Trundel he 
then founded Rondel Racing, his 
‘Project 1’ for initiating a Formula 1 
project then being cut short by the oil 
crisis of 1974. By 1976 his Project 4 
operation ran Formula 2 and 3, and 
BMW MI 'Pro-Cars’. By 1979-80 
Ron backed the design of Formula 1’s 
first moulded carbon-composite car. 
On November 1, 1980 Project 4 and 
Team McLaren merged, Ron Dennis 
emerging as company head 


Overleaf The launch form 
for Bruce's ultimate road-ce 
the McLaren F1 ‘Clinic 
first completed, May 1 


Creighton Brown £o'n 
n Brown 


he and his brother f 
Racing and entered the & 
Formula 2 Championship. For 1979 
he joined forces with Ron Dennis in 
Project 4 Racing and was intimately 
involved in McLaren International 
from 1980, then McLaren Cars Ltd 
1989-1998. 
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Modest roots: ‘Pop’ McLaren very 
much the proud father as he poses 
with son Bruce, the family Austin 
Ulster, and their impressive collection 
of motor sporting silverware outside 
his garage business in Remuera, 
Auckland, New Zealand in 1954. 


IT IS IRONIC THAT way back at the taproot of the TAG-McLaren Group's existence 
— and at that of McLaren International, a Formula 1 team consistently battling 
to confirm itself as the most successful Grand Prix racing organisation of all 
time — there stands one of the least powerful and most humble of all purpose- 
built racing cars — a vintage Austin Seven Ulster. 


This tiny little sports two-seater — which is preserved 
today within the TAG-McLaren Collection — was Bruce 
Leslie McLaren’s first racing car. Bruce is the man whose 
name the modern company bears, and he was many 
things — not least, during his lifetime, motor racing's 
renowned ‘Mr Nice Guy’. 

Unusually in high-pressure sport — and especially 
within the motor racing world at its highest level — Bruce 
McLaren was a man with no enemies. 

There is no substitute for starting any sport young, 
but Bruce — son of a garage proprietor from Auckland on 
the North Island of New Zealand — had 
much more. He grew up with a genuine 
love of quality cars and proper motoring. 
He added the engineering background to 
be able to design, build and develop 
them. He had the ambition to found the 
hugely successful marque which came to 
bear his name ~ and above all he was 
blessed with the sunny temperament and 
charming personality which made him 
one of the most out-going and popular 


racing drivers of his time. 


Bruce was born on August 30, 1937. His father Leslie 
— known to all as ‘Pop’ McLaren ~ rana garage and service 
station in the fashionable Auckland suburb of Remuera. 
Les McLaren and his three younger brothers had all 
raced motor-cycles before World War 2, but postwar he 
transferred his competitive interest from two wheels to 
four. He competed in local sprints and beach races in a 
1935 SS1 which also doubled as the family transport. 
Meanwhile young Bruce was a budding sportsman in 
his own right, captaining the school’s junior rugby 
team until — aged nine — he contracted Perthe’s Disease. 

A year earlier Bruce had fallen from a 
horse onto the top of a fence post on his 
uncle’s farm at Ngaruawahia. Perhaps 
that was the cause of his affection, or 
maybe a trolley crash when racing his 
pals downhill near home in Remuera. 
The doctors could never be sure, but 
Perthe’s Disease affects the hip joint after 
fragmentation of the spongey extremity 
of the thigh bone. For Bruce the result 
was dreadful. A month in hospital was 


followed by nearly three years in the 


Left Heritage on the hood of the 
papaya-liveried works McLaren M8D 
CanAm Champion car — from the 
original McLaren-Oldsmobile M1A of 
1964 (bottom right, number ‘2') to 
the winged-wonder M8Cs of 1969, 
and beyond — Bruce's brilliant design 
team built its foothold in motor 
sporting history. 


Wilson Home for Crippled Children — legs set in plaster 
casts, trapped immobile in traction for weeks and months 
on end. There were fears he would never walk again, but 
he could smile through adversity and powering his 
wheelchair around the hospital grounds built muscle 
upon his shoulders and upper arms. 

He was a lucky one. He recovered completely 
apart from the legacy of a left leg 1’ inches shorter 
than the right. He adopted a built-up left shoe to 
compensate but his slight limp when walking would later 
become as typical of Bruce as the similar gait of another 
great racing driver, England's Graham Hill, would be. 
Like Graham Hill, Bruce took up rowing to fulfil his 
competitive instincts. He had kept abreast of his 
education at the Wilson Home and by correspondence 
courses. Bright and adept, he topped his class ending the 
first year of his engineering course at Seddon Memorial 
Technical College. 

It was in the early 1950s that ‘Pop’ McLaren decided to 
buy and tune a car specially for competition, freeing the 


SS1 for family duties. He chose the ancient 1929 Austin 


7 Dec 1988 | Lilhed to Ron & opened, MNCCUNGS: with Creighton 


Ulster, acquired in bits, and spent a year restoring it for 


sprint and hill-climb work. Bruce was enthralled, ‘Pop’ 
less so as the car proved near uncontrollable upon its first 
test run. Bruce pleaded to keep the car, but had to maintain 
it himself and under contemporary New Zealand law he 
still had more than a year to wait before he’d be old 
enough to have a driving licence. 

Mere days after his 15th birthday — in 1952 — Bruce 
passed his driving test on a borrowed Morris Minor, and 
soon after drove the Ulster in a hill-climb at Muriwai, 
winning his class. Bruce and his father shared competitive 


drives in the little red car until — towards the end of the 


Fear Urnient 


All dolled-up and nowhere to go — the 
original works model of the proposed 
McLaren-Chevrolet M6GT road-and- 
racing Coupe — 1968-69. 


From very first works drawing to 
little-used road-going prototype, the 
original McLaren M6GT programme 
of 1968-69 progressed at back 
burner pace. Ultimately only two 
M6GTs would be completed, ‘OBH 
as Bruce's own works prototype, 
and a Trojan-completed second-off 


for customer/racer David Prophet 


Quick off the mark — Bruce in the 


ole position for 


Gian 


“No need to sell it to me, mate, 
my blokes designed and built it” 
Bruce McLaren with the prototype 
M6GT, ‘OBH’, showing off the 
pop-up headlights later found so 
disruptive in wind tunnel testing 
for the 1990s ‘Fl’ programme 
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1954-55 season ‘Pop’ bought himself an Austin-Healey 


100 sports. Bruce’s progressive modifications to the 
Austin Ulster eventually had the tiny car rocketing 
through the quarter-mile traps at 87mph, and it could 
cover the standing-start quarter-mile in under 20 seconds. 

Now he was ready to race the Austin-Healey — and 
after finding his feet with it in relatively high-speed local 
competition, he progressed to an ex-Brabham ‘Bobtail’ 
Cooper-Climax with rear-mounted engine and centreline 
driving position! The car was prepared at Remuera by 
‘Pop’, Bruce and his student friend Colin Beanland. Bruce 
raced it extensively and successfully in New Zealand and 
corresponded at length with Jack Brabham, who was then 
in the UK building his own motor racing career with the 
Cooper Cars factory team. 

Jack suggested that Bruce should drive one of a pair 
of basically Formula 2 Cooper-Climax single-seaters 
which he would be bringing out from England for the 
Tasman races early in 1958. The Auckland boy had made 
his single-seater debut meanwhile in Frank Shuter’s 
fearsome supercharged 3-litre Maserati 8CLT — an 


Indianapolis car with its design roots in the pre-war Age 


( Question of Heritage 


of Titans. Bruce tested the car at Ohakea aerodrome, 
revelling in the thrill of wheelspin at 140mph. He was still 
barely 20. In the Brabham-supplied single-seat Cooper 
he won the New Zealand International Grand Prix 
Association’s inaugural ‘Driver to Europe’ scholarship 
scheme. On March 15, 1958, Bruce and his pal Colin 
Beanland flew to Sydney on the first leg of their trip to the 
home of motor sport in the northern hemisphere. 

Jack Brabham had arranged for Bruce to make his 
UK debut in a Formula 2 Cooper in the Aintree ‘200’ race 
at Liverpool on April 15. In the Cooper Car Co's factory at 
Surbiton Jack introduced the young Kiwi to John Cooper 
himself. “Where’s my car?” asked Bruce. John looked 
puzzled: “Your car? In that pipe rack I reckon, Boy” — 
suggesting that if Bruce wanted his car, he would have 


to set about building it first. p 


It was a Cooper leg-pull, 
the first of a million more, 
and the birth of a fond 
eight-year relationship 
with the Cooper Car 
Company. 


Finding one's feet — the first McLaren 
sports-racing car was the tube-framed 
Jolly Green Giant’ based upon Roger 
Penske's ‘ZereX Special’ conversion 

of what had begun life as a 1961 
InterContinental Formula open-wheeled 
Cooper-Climax 


Bruce bought it for 1964 sports- 
racing car events, using first a 
2.7-litre Coventry Climax Indy engine. 
and then a lightweight 3.5-litre 
Oldsmobile all-aluminium V8. Here 
Bruce leads the 1964 Goodwood TT 
in the Olds-powered version, passing 
Roger Nathan's Brabham BT8 
interestingly, the Penske ‘Zerex 
Special’ had been a sports car with 
centreline driving position 
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The thinking man's great racing driver, engineer, team leader, good guy. Bruce Leslie McLaren relaxing with 


his friend, team-mate and reigning World Champion Denny Hulme in the back of the McLaren transporter 
before scoring the marque's maiden Formula 1 victory - The Race of Champions, Brands Hatch, 1968. 
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every detail of the ‘IGM Special’ 


every line, 
65, 


|-stroke, 


Son of the ’Sixties: youthful talent displayed in every pencil 
lan Gordon Murray's first competition car — which he designed and built 1964: 


67. 


and raced extensively 1966 
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41-3 Heritage — McLaren's first 
Drivers’ World Champion, Emerson 
Fittipaldi and the M23-Cosworth, 
1974 ~ McLaren's second Champion 
pairing, James Hunt and the M23: 
Cosworth, 1976 - Murray's first 
Drivers’ Champion, Nelson Piquet in 


the Brabham-Cosworth BT49, 1981 


4-6 Murray's first Champion pairing, 


Nelson Piquet leads the South African 
GP in the Brabham-BMW BT52, 

1983 ~ TAG-McLaren's double- 
Champions, Niki Lauda leading Alain 


Prost in the MP4/2Bs, 1985 — the 
Murray period McLaren tour de force, 
Ayrton Senna in the 1988 McLaren 
Honda, when the MP4/4s won 14 


of the 15 Grand Prix races run. 
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Bruce shone in Formula 2 that season, winning the 
class in the German Grand Prix at Niirburgring to stand 
on the daig beside Vanwall’s victor, the great Tony Brooks. 

Into 1959 Bruce became the youngest driver in 
Formula 1, as Cooper’s number two driver alongside 
Jack Brabham himself. While the Australian went on to 
become World Champion Driver that season, Bruce ended 
the year by winning the inaugural United States GP at 
Sebring, Florida. At 22 Bruce McLaren had become the 
youngest-ever winner of a World Championship- 
qualifying Grand Prix race. 

He repeated the feat in the opening round of the 1960 
Championship - in the Argentine GP at Buenos Aires — and 
after ‘Black Jack’ left the Cooper team 
to found his own Brabham marque in 
1962, Bruce became Cooper number 
one driver and team leader. 

He won a memorable Monaco 
Grand Prix that year, and the non- 
Championship Reims Grand Prix on 
the fastest circuit in the entire calendar, 
but thereafter the Cooper Cars team 
dropped off the pace in Formula 1 and 


became effectively uncompetitive. 


“The F1 deserves 
its place in history 
every bit as much 
as the Mini. 
It is unique.” 


Stephen Sutcliffe, 


Autocar 100 Years 


Each European winter Bruce supported the Tasman 
race series back home in New Zealand and Australia — 
taking out Cooper-Climax cars. He also campaigned 
sports-racing Cooper Monacos in the lucrative US West 
Coast ‘Fall Series’ of professional races, and had become a 
guest driver much in demand by Jaguar and Briggs 
Cunningham for saloon and endurance racing. 

He was universally admired as being straight, fast 
and above all utterly dependable. But after finishing third 
in the 1962 World Championship table, 1963 was a deeply 
disappointing season. He began to look for a way around 
the frustrations of leading an Fl team which was off 
the technical pace. A young American Cooper Formula 
Junior driver — Timmy Mayer ~ was 
tipped to join Bruce in the Grand 
Prix team for 1964, and Bruce 
began discussing future prospects 
with Timmy’s older brother, Teddy. 
Timmy would lose his life in the 
Tasman Championship, but Bruce 
and Teddy’s discussions would 
found the modern McLaren team, 
initially building Tasman ‘Coopers’, 


then sports and Formula 1 cars... 
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Ideas on paper: rough ideas ~ first 
thoughts — detailed ideas - second 
thoughts — worked-up proposal 
sketch to be shown to Ron Dennis 
and Mansour Ojjeh (top left). The 
progressive stages in McLaren Cars’ 
‘Project 1’ design process, preserved 
for posterity. 
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IT WAS ONE OF those airport lounge conversations. On the day after the 1988 
Italian Grand Prix, the McLaren team found themselves stuck at Milan’s Linate 
airport when their take-off slot was delayed. The talk turned, naturally, to cars... 


and to McLaren’s future in particular. 


The four men with time to kill in the executive jet lounge 
were TAG-McLaren Group bosses Ron Dennis and 
Mansour Ojjeh, Gordon Murray — who had joined them 
the previous year as Technical Director — and Creighton 
Brown, head of marketing. 

Their conversation centred upon 
the company’s long-term plans. 
Dennis and Ojjeh wanted to expand 
McLaren’s engineering base beyond 
Formula 1. Here was a British racing 
car company with a reputation for 
success and excellence, a vast amount 
of technical expertise, and no debts. 
Where should they go next? 

Various options were discussed 


— Indycar, long-distance sports car 


allowed to chase 


racing, setting up an R&D centre like 
Porsche’s, even aerospace — but all 
were discarded. Then from one side 
of the table came the idea to build a 
road car. But not just a road car, a 
supercar... and, if they were going to do that, then why not 
create the best sports car in the world? The idea hit a 
nerve, and not just because all four men were card- 


carrying car nuts. These McLaren executives had long 


“Gordon Murray 
was allowed the 
luxury of a clean 
sheet of paper to 

design and build his 

ultimate car. It must 

be the dream of any 
designer to be 


the ultimate.” 


Eoin Young, Autocar 
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harboured a desire to build a sports car; Gordon Murray 
had been dreaming of doing just that since he was a kid. 
He had notebooks full of sketches, but for the best part of 
twenty years he had been concentrating on Formula 1. 

How many similar discussions 
of possibilities and dreams simply 
evaporate into the ether? Yet the 
conversation at Linate felt so right 
that throughout the following year a 
new company ~ McLaren Cars Ltd — 
was being set up, premises and 
personnel located, and within six 
months of the end of the 1989 season 
Gordon Murray was chairing the first 
ten-hour design meeting. 

Recalling that airport meeting 
marking the inception of the entire 
McLaren F1 project Ron Dennis 
would recall: “It began as an off-the- 
cuff conversation, simply finding a 
practical use for what could well 
have become nothing but dead time. 

“The discussion was not fine-detailed at all. It had 
been in my mind for some time that we could not allow 


ourselves to be confined simply to a Formula 1 operation. 


es) A. 


Heritage: the 1968-69 first prototype 
McLaren-Chevrolet M6GT derived 
from CanAm Championship-winning 
experience which — once the 
road/endurance race car project had 
been shelved — produced further 
CanAm winners beginning with 
Bruce's favourite, the high-winged 
1969 Type M8C. 


Driving Ambition 


We needed to broaden our business base, to explore and 
exploit further business opportunities... 

“We had always taken a long-term view — our thinking 
has always adopted a long range philosophy — and this 
was all part of that normal process. And it was very rare 
for us all to be together with time on our hands — not under 
any particular pressure ~ and in that relaxed atmosphere it 
turned out to be a momentous and fruitful meeting.” 

Gordon Murray: “Ron was very much in expansion 
mode — | believe he had been discussing various ideas 
with Mansour at that time. They were very aware of the 
company’s strengths, but that wasn’t what focused our 
minds that day — it was the company’s weaknesses which 
we all wanted to identify and correct. We were, for example, 
weak in electronics at the time. We had to go outside to find 
electronic expertise and Ron certainly was keen to develop 
world-class electronics capability in-house”. 

As future possibilities were discussed, so the McLaren 
team quartet’s shared “enthusiasm”... and “fanaticism’, as 
Gordon describes, it simply gelled. 

Ron Dennis: “I really appreciate being associated with 
an achievement or a product of which one can be proud. 
Mansour shares that appreciation. And I believe Creighton 
and Gordon too. As the discussion developed we were all 
agreed that one of our motivations was to leave something 
worthwhile behind us at the end of the piece”. 

Creighton Brown: “The simple truth of it is that all 
four of us there that day were essentially car nuts. 

“T think Ron was keen to see a kind of ‘British Ferrari’ 
appearing at some time, and Mansour 
absolutely agreed, saying “Why do I have to 
go to Italy to buy a supercar?” 

“Ever since his college days, Gordon 
had had an ambition to design a high- 


performance road-going sports car, and 


Soe Got an Kea 


the idea of running a programme to build one certainly 
appealed to me. Bruce McLaren had launched a high- 
performance road car project of his own back in 1968-69 
with the M6GT. It hadn’t worked out for him, and so there 
was food for further thought because from the McLaren 
point of view that whole concept of a GT programme had 
been left hanging as unfinished business. 

“We had inherited Bruce’s company and his name, 
and as the conversation progressed a momentum simply 
began to build up. 

“What had begun as a general chat about future 
development suddenly became much more structured, 
tightly focused upon the potential for building a road car. 

Ron: “I believed that this road car idea had potential. 
The more we discussed it, the more it appealed to me. It 
would not be easy — which made it appeal to me even 
more ~— and one thing was certain; if we as McLaren were 
going to build a sports car it would have to be not only the 
finest sports car the world had ever seen, but also the 
finest sports car the world was ever going to see”. 

Creighton: “The prospect of — in effect — taking on 
Porsche and Jaguar and Ferrari and Lamborghini all on 
their own territory and exceeding anything which they 
might have been liable to achieve was a fantastic 
challenge... and one that, I believe, really appealed to the 
Racer in each of us.” 

Gordon: “That day in the airport lounge — as we 
initially talked all around the road car idea, my driving 
motivation was that when I had originally joined 
McLaren International I really wanted to be involved in 

winning another World Championship, because my 
Brabham days had ended ona rather 
sour note and I really didn’t 
want to bow out of Formula 1 on 


a pretty depressing low like that... 


“The flip side to that situation was the simple fact 
that I couldn’t see myself spending the rest of my life in 
Formula 1, and the deal I had originally agreed with Ron 
was for a three-year attachment, 1987-88-89 — and I was 
really content to be kicked out of Formula 1 after that. 

“In fact the 1988 season — in which our McLaren- 
Hondas won every World Championship round but 
Monza where Senna was punted out of the lead virtually 
in sight of the finish — proved to be really demotivating for 
me. The problems of working up a decent working 
relationship with Honda had passed. The problems of 


running Senna and Prost together were not as challenging 


as they had once been — and the only real challenge I still 
got a buzz from was working out race strategy on the hoof 
— how to make cars which really needed 180-litres of fuel 
to run a full race distance on full throttle survive a race on 
only 150 litres. That was really good fun, and very 
satisfying, but with the regulations about to change even 
that challenge wasn’t going to last much longer. 

“So against that background I had been pondering my 
own long-term future and wondering what I could find to 
do next that would be as stimulating as the years gone by. 
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Never throw away your school-books: 
while the M6GT was being proven 
then set aside, and the bewinged 
M8Bs were demolishing all CanAm 
Challenge opposition, in his final 
year of a five-year sandwich course 
at College, !.G.Murray doodled his 
original ‘arrowhead’ centre-drive 
seating layout — twenty years later 
it would reach fruition in McLaren 
Cars’ ‘Project 1’. 


First evaluate the opposition: Gordon 
Murray's contemporary Castle Combe 
circuit group test assessment notes 
on Porsche 959, Ferrari F40 and 
Lamborghini Countach, 1990 — each 
had good points, but respectively 
each offered the Jeast impressive 
engine, the poorest finish and the 
worst ergonomics, “Manufacturers 
could get away with murder in a 
supercar, because enthusiasts would 
make allowances — we became 
determined to need none...” 


Driving Ambition | .7ic .%t an Sea 


“The possibility of setting up a road car project came 
as a fantastically stimulating challenge — and I think for all 
of us it came at exactly the right time.” 

Back home in England, Gordon began to consider in 
greater depth the possibility of designing a road-going 
McLaren. The broad idea had great appeal, as one can 
imagine, for any such self-confessed “complete car nut” 

One of the McLaren directors’ great shared strengths 
is straightforward life-long enthusiasm. Where one of the 
established British motor industry’s greatest failings had 
always been its bland parochialism — over long decades 
too seldom looking beyond the ramparts of Birmingham, 
Coventry or Oxford to see what its rivals might be 
up to in the wider automotive world — Gordon and to a 
lesser degree Creighton found any excuse to drive a 
complete cross-section of existing ‘supercars’, to assess 
them as potential competition — and so identify first-hand 
where established standards lay. 

Lotus, Lamborghini, Honda, Porsche, Ferrari and 
eventually Jaguar would be begged, borrowed or even 
“blagged out of manufacturers for a magazine group test”. 
The Honda NSX was judged the superior all-rounder. One 
would be acquired as Gordon’s preferred ride and 


handling baseline standard. 
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For him the broad idea of creating a McLaren road car 
had ever-growing appeal. After a working life entramelled 
by the often pettifogging regulation requirements of 
Formula 1, when Gordon began to delve more deeply into 
regulation requirements governing production road cars 
he found a virtual promised land. 

“Tt was staggering to me! Like being let out of jail. 
Although most car enthusiasts might believe that with all 
the much-hyped talk about Road Traffic Act requirements 
and EU road safety requirements and American EPA 
anti-pollution measures and so on, road car design must 
be really closely prescribed, they ought to try designing a 
car for Formula 1. Then you really appreciate how 
confining regulation requirements can be. 

“The reality is that in contrast to Formula 1 — or 
indeed to almost any kind of modern motor sport — road 
car regulation is fantastic, because, in effect, there isn’t 
any! Within only very broad bounds you can do virtually 
whatever you like, any way you like... and that is just so 
liberating it’s almost unbelievable!” 

From his college days in Durban through the 1960s, 
Gordon had been an inveterate doodler of design 
schemes. One of them would now provide the basis for 
the new McLaren road car. 

“My old college books are jam-packed with doodled 
designs for cars, motor-bikes, electric guitars, gearboxes, 
engines... all kinds of things. I have always been fascinated 
by packaging — by the challenge of trying to combine the 
maximum in accommodation with the minimum overall 
demand on space. And one of the schemes I sketched in 
those very early days was for a mid-engined sports or GT 
car which combined seating for three with the package 
size of a GT car normally designed to carry only two. 

“The trick was to put the driver in the middle, with 
a passenger each side of him, and to set the passenger 
seats back just a little on either side so that their widest 
points — the hips and shoulders — could overlap slightly, 
just behind the space occupied by those same widest 
points of their driver...” 

One basic design tenet of what would become the 
new McLaren production car had been fixed in its 
designer’s fertile mind. Now, into that winter of 1988-89, 
the proposed project would rapidly gather pace, but 
company principals Ron Dennis and Mansour Ojjeh still 


needed to hear more in detail before they would give it 


the green light. 


Established supercar — 
Porsche's 959 


Established supercar — 


Lamborghini's Countach 


8 Mar 1990 | Tirst concept meeting — 1 ) hours 


With detailed input from Ron Dennis and Mansour 
Ojjeh, Creighton compiled his thoughts for a new car 
company’s potential business plan, while Gordon brain- 
stormed more detail into projections for the kind of car 
they should produce. 

In December ’88 a meeting was arranged at Mansour 
Ojjeh’s flat in London's Piccadilly, at which Gordon and 
Creighton outlined general thoughts to expand the 
Group’s business base, as both principals had wished, and 
especially to found a world-standard road car marque. 
It should be very British in character and would set out in 
essence to produce the very finest car that McLaren could 
possibly make, regardless of cost. 

Gordon presented his more detailed outline of a 
potential project. “As I recall Ron and Mansour were keen 
to go ahead with something, almost regardless — but 
precisely what to build was the really critical question, 
and whether it could be at all worthwhile.” 

Included in his paperwork presentation that day was 
an explanatory sketch depicting the arrowhead-seating, 
centre-driver cabin layout which would become critical to 


the developing programme. 
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Creighton: “McLaren had introduced the first carbon- 
composite monocoque Formula 1 car in 1981, with the 
MP4/1. Gordon had used carbon chassis panels of his 
own and introduced carbon brakes to Formula 1 in the 
mid-’70s during his Brabham days , and McLaren's image 
was all about single-seater racing cars using carbon- 
composite frontier-technology. 

“We were all agreed that the new road car should 
reflect these factors. Ron said ‘Why not really make a 
statement and make a road-going single-seater?’ ~ and 
that was explored, then ultimately rejected as on balance 
the three-seater had so much more to offer.” 

Their animated discussion drove on and on. This new 
McLaren sports car was going to be expensive, so should 
be individualised to each customer’s personal preference. 
That emphasised the idea of the centreline driver — of 
concentrating upon his or her needs, the experience of 
driving, the quality of control, and of simple ownership. If 
McLaren was to build a mid-engined road car at all, there 
was another question to be addressed, for the mid- 
engined layout was notoriously beset with problems — as 


we shall see — for everyday public road use. 


Established supercar — 
Ferrari's F40 


Established superstar? McLaren's 
Gordon Murray was invited by Car 
magazine to evaluate a representative 
supercar group. The test day, at 
Castle Combe circuit, provided 
valuable experience not merely for 
the magazine but also for ‘Project 1’. 


Established supercar - 
Honda's NSX 


Rough sketches: it's going to be 
something like this, or this, or this. 
But the main thing is that we are 
going to seat the driver in the middle 
with a passenger overlapped on each 
side... and just behind. 


The yellowed lower drawing — the 
most precise and properly worked-up 
- is the original set before Mansour 
Ojjeh and Ron Dennis in the vital 
‘pitch’ meeting in the former’s London 
flat. The later sketch top-right depicts 
split radiators, side luggage bays and 
a centreline roof intake. 


Establishing a baseline: Gordon's 
original evaluation notes on the 
Honda NSX — a car which by general 
consensus was the class of the field. 
These are first-acquaintance notes — 
“made like a would-be buyer, first 
impressions are all important...” 
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“Whatever we did had to reflect the stature that 
McLaren had achieved, and it had to make an emphatic 
statement of what the Group was all about. We were 
confident we could offer superior quality. We were agreed 
that above all we must not produce merely a racing car 
adapted to the public road — and then Mansour put his 
finger on it by saying ‘It needs to be the type of car you 
could drive from London to the South of France in 
genuine comfort’...” 

Gordon: “As far as I can recall at that point no-one 
mentioned any possibility of it also becoming the world’s 


fastest production car. And in the end Mansour said 
simply, ‘Well let’s do it then!’” 


So they did. 


Right Future fulfilment: 
the McLaren F1 experience — 
centre-seat, tailored steering 
wheel, the clearest analogue 
instruments the industry 

has ever provided... everything 
at the driver's finger-tips. 


Overleaf Future fulfilment: 
the McLaren F1 Clinic Model, 
three years into the programme, 
a tangible entity at last. 
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McLaren Cars ‘Project 1’ ballpark 
figure budget projections, requirement 
lists, feature analyses, design 
requirement thoughis: the seed-grain 
and rooting medium for what would 
emerge full-grown as the world’s 
fastest production car — all compiled 
while their author's day-job was 
technical direction of McLaren 
International's Formula 1 operation. 
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HAVING BEEN GIVEN THE go-ahead in principal, both Gordon Murray and 


Creighton Brown were elated as they settled down in Woking to decide a serious 


plan of campaign. Gordon had in his head the developing concept for the new 


McLaren ‘supercar’ — fully intending that it should exceed all existing and 


accepted parameters for such vehicles and simply re-define the term for future 


generations, and perhaps in perpetuity. 


Personal contracts were negotiated and concluded and as 
early as January 17, 1989, Gordon was talking to engineer 
Toki of Honda about the possibility of providing a 
suitably high-powered, refined and reliable engine 
around which the proposed car could be built. 

Mansour recalled “Gordon had made it plain that 
amongst the options available to us we could simply jump 
on the contemporary ‘supercar’ bandwagon and build a 
sexy-bodied steel-framed car with somebody else’s tuned- 
up — probably turbocharged — production engine, slap a 
McLaren badge on it, market it properly and sell dozens for 
£150-£200,000 a time and make a lot of money — but we 
were all agreed there would be precious little merit in 
merely doing that. 

“Then he had outlined what else we could do. We 
were all agreed that the new car’s engine had to be twelve 
cylinders — not an eight — and there was long discussion 
about what it should be called.” 

Creighton: “To Gordon and myself initially it was just 
‘Project 1’ but in that first meeting someone had suggested 
‘F1’ — the joke was that that would be 39 steps ahead of an 
‘F40’ — but we didn’t really take that seriously. Ron and 


BL 


Mansour had both said ‘We must be able to think of 
something better’, Ron in particular was quite adamant, 
but as time went by ‘Fl’ just seemed so apt for a road car 
with Formula 1-style dynamics. Gordon or Peter Stevens 
did a ballpoint-pen doodle of a sloping ‘Fl’ logo which 
looked rather like an ‘M’ — and that really touched a 
nerve... it all just seemed to take root”. 

On February 23, 1990, that decision was taken; the 
‘Fl’ name was fixed. 

Creighton: “Ron was keen to see McLaren become a 
kind of British Ferrari, combining flair and charisma with 
engineering excellence — he loves things to be justifiably 
proud of. It was right to link McLaren’s Formula 1 success 
and technology direct with the sports car. 

“Mansour’s outlook was very similar, keen to see 
something more to leave behind — perhaps ~ more or less 
as evidence of our existence! Both of them had become 
very keen to produce a sports car — and we were all very 
much aware that this had been one of Bruce McLaren’s 
ambitions for the marque, way back... 

“J had sold my share in the company and was eager 


to take on a new venture.” 
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itinerary were Zagato in Italy, Aston Martin at Newport 


. Pagnell, and Lotus at Hethel. He found suitable excuses to 
Lerner pest 


make each visit, recorded under the initials ‘RCP’ (for 
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ee the finished car. The idea of a ‘firing button’ starter 


like on a fighter ‘plane, with an aviation-style pre- 


startup check sequence: they came from Ron. We were all 
First news — the original press 


Gordon: “Creighton and I got on extremely well. 
felease announcing McLaren Cars’ : ; 
eee Above all he is another complete enthusiast, and he was 
‘Project 1’ to the world’s startled yet 
expectant motoring media, backed by 
previously-prepared prompt notes ara 5 
: Beaton . 2 an ambition that Bruce had obviously had, and of course 
suggesting ‘off-the-cuff’ answers 2 
to predicted press inquiries 


very much coming from the same place — with the same 
intent of producing something... extraordinary”. 
really into the idea of McLaren’s heritage and of fulfilling While Creighton ploughed through the necessary 
legal and financial processes, Gordon threw himself into 
projected prototype costing, planning, listing needs in 
personnel and prototype-build equipment. 
Landmark dates tumbled by. On the second Sunday of 
January ‘89, Gordon and Ron had thrashed out their ‘deal’. 


On the 17th Gordon had called Honda’s engineer Toki to 


there was the challenge of potentially outdoing someone 
Preparation has always been one . 5 
y 7 like Ferrari, or Porsche”. 
name of McLaren’s increasingly 


complex game The Murray way of working commits almost 


everything to paper. Job lists for himself and others, 


thoughts, considerations, pros and cons, equipment 


requirements for the new factory which would have to 


discuss the possibility of collaboration on a road car engine. 
be found, design concepts — the distinctively neat hand- 


Ten days later a two-hour meeting with Ron — Mansour on 
printing which, again, had become habitual in his college 


speaker-’phone — firmed-up further plans. On February 8, 
days, covered dozens of tearsheets from squared graph- 


racing company March announced a road car project. More 
paper notepads. Thoughtful, but loose-styled, exploratory 


significantly, that same day saw Jaguar announce their 
free-hand sketches covered more. 


XJ220. Over the weekend of February 11-12, Ron and 
Before TAG-McLaren would break public cover on Gordon worked-up a press release to announce the new 
company. At 4pm on the 16th the internal Group 


announcement was made that ‘McLaren Cars Limited’ was 


the new project Gordon did the rounds of as many niche 
manufacturers as he could to assess their capabilities, 


their procedures and - perhaps most usefully — their being established to build a road car. Next day the press 


equipment levels. Included amongst others upon his release went public. A first order was received! 
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Left Tacit statement of intent 
Barry Lett’s first design project for 
McLaren Cars Ltd involved the 
support and rotation mechanism 
for the Formula 1 McLaren in the 
Genesis premises’ foyer — Bruce 
Mcintosh (top) and Barry 


in tense attendance 


22 Mar 1990 


First news appeared in the Sunday press, February 19, 
1989; next day ‘The Times’ ran a story — three more orders 
came in... 

Advertisements for personnel were placed in the 
specialist press. Premises were required, but as yet 
there was some leeway — core staff 
interviews were first to be pursued. 

Gordon: “Right from the start 
I realised that there would be areas 
of road car design which were 
completely foreign to me. In my 
naivety I thought I would be able 
to do things like the styling myself — 
all I’d need would be a student to 
produce artwork treatments to show 
the others — but I knew from the 


outset I would need a dependable 


“,..but the F1 elevates 
supercar design to 
an altogether higher 
plane, making 
Ferrari's fabulous F40 
appear crude and 
hopelessly impractical, 
while Lamborghini's 


Wind turned mee ling 


interview “in his Formula 1 office” on July 17, 1989, 
Gordon was immediately impressed by this quietly- 
spoken, serious-minded applicant. It was mutual: “Gordon 
told me nothing technical, just described the sort of car he 
wanted to build and the reasons he wanted to do it — 
he convinced me that at that time 
McLaren Cars was the only car 
company in the world that could 
build such a car, because it was 
totally free of the political restraints 
which affect all the others which 
might have the technology. Within 
about ten minutes I was totally 
committed to what McLaren wanted 
to do and I really wanted to be part 
of it — but there wouldn’t be a job — if 


any — for another year”. 
y J 


Diablo becomes 


and capable body engineer because I 
had absolutely zero expertise in that 
particular field. I didn’t have the first 
clue about things like door-shuts and 
seals, and regulation requirements 
and so on. We’d also need a first-rate prototype builder 
and Creighton and I were very aware from the outset that 
formal company systems would demand investment from 
the very beginning..”. 

Premises large enough to provide drawing-office, 
administrative and prototype workshop space were badly 
needed, and coincidentally a brand-new building became 
available at Genesis Business Park, virtually opposite 
‘International’s existing buildings. Creighton negotiated 
for it: he formally began work for McLaren Cars Ltd on 
April 10, and exchanged contracts securing the new 
company’s echoingly cavernous new home — utterly 
empty — three days later. 

Gordon immediately became architect and interior 
designer in addition to his ‘RCP’ concept and Formula 1 
Technical Director duties, specifying the new building’s 
partition walling, floors, stairs, every item of furniture, the 
design and style of every carpet laid. Critically, staff 
selection interviews began. 

Body engineer Barry Lett had been working at Lotus 
in Norfolk on their mid-engined 4-wheel drive composite- 
structure M300 project, and when circumstances forced it 
to be shelved he heard through an associate that McLaren 


“were doing a road car”. He applied for a job — and in an 


embarrassingly obese.” 


Drive! 


Bruce McIntosh was an old 
‘Murray man’ from a long career 
at Brabham. His days as a racing 
mechanic had begun in his teens 
with the 1960 Yeoman Credit Racing 
Team Coopers, in the days of drivers wearing cork 
helmets and short-sleeved sports shirts. He had spent 
years in Italy working with such names as Alf Francis, 
Count Volpi, Alberto Massimino, ATS and Serenissima, 
then with Mike Parkes at Scuderia Filipinetti. Bruce was 
the kind of all-round fix-it-quick fabricator/fitter who 
seemed able to make anything from a pair of pliers to a 


guided missile, and all before breakfast. Gordon invited 


Genesis stairwell in 
1990 — from ri 
Murray, Liz S 

Mark Roberts 
Dermott, C 


M 


Steve 


Project planning schedules were 
absolutely nothing new to either 
McLaren or its staff — these being 
(left) Gordon Murray's initial rough of 
May 11, 1989, progressing towards 
the master schedule worked-up with 
the Directors and Genesis core team 


during ‘Project 1's early days. 
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him to renew their old association. That took care of the 
prototype-build capability. 

On August 1 Gordon gave a masterly interview to ‘Car’ 
magazine in which he spoke much and said absolutely 
nothing beyond what had already been disclosed in the 
bald initial press release. 

The staff interviews yielded some wonderful scribbled 
comments, ranging from “Bright” or “Promising” to 
“Dull” and the ultimate - “A complete loony”. 

But a stylist would be crucial to the project. “I didn’t 
know what to do”, Gordon confessed, “I knew exactly the 
sort of car we all wanted but I found I hardly spoke the 
same language as some of the stylists who applied. One I 
said goodbye to within a couple of minutes of him walking 
in the door. They didn’t seem to grasp the importance of 
proper packaging, and as for aerodynamics? ‘Oh that 
comes later’ I knew none of them would last five minutes 
with me...” 

In addressing the styling problem he thought that 
help from a bright student would suffice: “I'd do the 
design myself and he could do the renderings — the artist’s 
impressions to show what I was driving at”. 

To find the right student he contacted former Lotus 
Elan stylist — contemporarily working on the Walkinshaw 
organisation’s mid-engined V12 Jaguar XJR-15 — Peter 
Stevens who was “The original art college student in this 
country — knows everybody and been everywhere. Peter 
had done the graphics for us at Brabham on the early ‘80s 


Formula 1 cars”. 
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Peter Stevens: “I’d obviously heard all about McLaren 


Cars and their new road car project, but then Gordon 
called and asked if I knew any keen young type who was 
good and capable and who I thought he might be able to 
get along with. He was talking all around the subject over 
a few beers - and the more he talked the more I became 
interested and then the realisation dawned on me... and | 
said ‘Well, why don’t you give me the job — just the bloke 
you need is Me”. 

Gordon: “I looked at him open-mouthed — he was 
right. We knew each other well. We had a lot in common. 
Peter’s got an engineering background, he’s not an ‘ego’- 
type stylist, he has a grasp of aerodynamics which no 
other stylist I’d talked to could even approach — and 
above all he’d been in racing. He was one of us...” 

August 29 was the date of that meeting — the stylist 
niche had been reserved. 

One of the few specialist kit cars which had ever 
impressed Gordon was a compact moulded monocoque 
design made by Harold Dermott’s company, Midas Cars. 
They had much in common, and when poor Harold's 
factory building was burned down and he sold out, he 
was invited to join McLaren Cars as production manager, 
three years before any production would begin but — 
invaluably — “to live through the development process 
and so understand everything there would be to 
understand about the car we'd finally be building”. 

Technical illustrator Mark Roberts was another early 


recruit to the core team — ex-Lotus — setting up technical 


30 Mar 1990 


systems, beginning with part-numbering the moment he 
would begin in the new year. 

The new company’s buff-brick building - suitably 
known to all from its business park address simply as 
‘Genesis’ — became available that winter of 1989-90. After 
intervening months spent freelance body engineering on 
Jaguar’s still-born E-Type-replacement ‘F-Type’ and the 
Ford Escort Cosworth, Barry Lett was elated to be called 
to arms and join the Woking company. 

He found a skeleton crew in the shell of their new 
building pitching in with the specialist contractors to fit it 
out to completion: “Initially it was just Creighton and 
Gordon, Bruce and myself — Gordon was still interviewing 
and we were all working as carpenters and shop-fitters 
most of the time... putting-up partitions, setting-up the 
drawing office — the enormous 5-metre body-drawing 
board took eight men a day-and-a-half to get it in. 

“As an emblem of intent, in effect, they wanted a 
Formula 1 car displayed vertically in the foyer. I 
suggested putting it on a turntable. I think Gordon 


appreciated I was getting anxious to design something — 
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so that became my first project for McLaren, with a 
3-phase motor and a half-rpm gearbox drive made for us. 
It had to have a very sensitive friction clutch built-in so it 
would stop instantly if touched, otherwise the torque of 
such a slow drive could have squashed someone.” 

Barry had to calculate all this ‘sky-rocket’ Formula 1 
car’s requirements. It was essential that its centre of mass 
should remain within the area of the supporting turntable’s 
thrust bearing to avoid any overhanging loads as it 
rotated, so he asked International’s Formula 1 engineers 
across the road what was the mass centre of their car 
standing vertically on one end? “They thought, ‘Who is 
this new bloke?’” And on February 2 some of them saw a 
juke box being delivered to ‘Genesis’, where in Gordon’s 
new office an alcove had been tailor-made for it. 

That was a bit of fun. One week later Gordon was in 
Los Angeles, discussing a revolutionary compact new 
transmission layout — one key to the new McLaren F1’s 
success or failure. In its own distinctive style the TAG- 
McLaren Group was taking its first, tentative steps into 


the road car business. 


Unkind comparisons — hours of 
harmless fun and much amusement 
were derived by McLaren Cars’ core 
team as the press reaction and 
prognostications began to emerge 
after ‘Project 1’s announcement — 
some of what they were plainly going 
to build was wide of the mark by an 
interplanetary margin... 
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A classic masterpiece of packaging, 


much brandished before the core 
team members: the Lotus Elan as 
originally conceived and perfected 
by Colin Chapman's Cheshunt 
design team in 1962 ~ “Created 
by my hero — | could forgive all its 
spontaneous disassembly for its 
clever packaging, reasonable boot, 
tiny size, and brilliant dynamics. 
For looks only the racing Ferrari 
Dino 206SP did it better.” 


LIKE THE CARBON COMPOSITE material in which the McLaren road car would be 


made, its design concept might be superficially plain, smooth and simple, yet upon 


close inspection would reveal a multiplicity of different strands, shared duties and 


carefully interwoven functions. 


As the project developed, an unbelievable amount of 
profound thought and consideration would add polish and 
direction to Gordon’s original framework thinking. 

He remembered how, back in his student days in 
South Africa, he had read reports of Colin Chapman’s 
minimalist, yet so pretty, little Lotus 
Elan. At Durban’s Westmead circuit 
in 1963 he had seen the visiting 
Team Lotus Type 25s, driven by Jim 
Clark and Trevor Taylor, “the first 


successful monocoque Formula 1 


“Tn isolation, 
each innovation 
is worthy in itself; 


design which he had long followed in his dreams and 
schemes and his Lotus 7-like racing special back home. 
The same ideals had emerged in his moonlighting 
Le Mans sports car project for Alain de Cadanet in 1972, 
and in his first ground-up Formula 1 design — the 
Brabham BT42 — the following year. 
They had been refined and honed 
through the ‘70s and had reached 
particular expression — within the 
oppressive technical regulations of 


Formula 1 — in his involvement with 


cars, just about as good a racing 
package as you could get in those 
days. They were sleek and tiny little 
missiles — and are still, for me, the 


last word in neatness and elegance in 


taken together, they 
constitute a holistic 
design concept that 
is breathtaking in its 
clarity of purpose.” 


the 1988 McLaren-Honda MP4/4. 
Now into the early spring of 

1990 the time was fast approaching 

for him to brief his compact new 


design team and to sound out their 


an open-wheeled racing car”. 

He remembered how he had 
committed almost all his worldly 
wealth to acquiring that second- 
hand Lotus Elan upon his arrival in England, and how 
much he appreciated the object lesson it provided. 
“Minimal size, light weight, high power-to-weight ratio, 
fine vehicle dynamics, superb steering — a real little 


driver’s car.” It absolutely cemented the ideals in vehicle 


5th Autocar Motor Awards 
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reactions and potential input to the 
new car’s basic concept. 

First, the team had to be 
completed. On February 12 the 
project diary — entitled ‘Gordon's Big Brown Book No.1’ 

— records “Company meeting No.2 & Champagne with 
Peter Stevens & Richard Ward + 4 others, ‘Fast Lane’ 
article out”. Rick Ward, a college friend of Gordon’s 


wife, Stella, had become one of the UK’s leading 
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We doubt if this has ever been done 
before. In any manufacturer's book 
upon a project of which they may 
be inordinately proud you may find 
the design concept described — but 
hardly in the conceptual designer's J 
own handwriting, in his original : 6m? 7 i Z Al 
concept foundation notes, The red- f ‘ sOE 4 A ‘<a ra Ki7P 
outlined factors are the immutables: Pais y, 21 rs s 
Gordon’s original concept treatise for 
‘Project 1’, as presented to his 
co-Directors in 1989. 
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Give the customer what he wants’ 
is one fine precept for a successful 
product: the McLaren Cars Directors 


knew full well what they wanted in 
a ‘supercar’ worth the title, but they 
also asked enthusiast Nick Mason 
of Pink Floyd to list his preferences, 
while he tent Gordon his classic 
Ferrari 250GTO to discover what a 
classic ‘driver's car’ was all about. 
“It was like riding a Ducati before 
designing a motor-bike — you have 
to understand what NOISE is 

all about...” 
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graphic designers. He would create and polish the new 
corporate identity. 

Team building raced on: “We needed a buyer, 
someone to bring in the equipment and prototyping 
machine-tools we’d need — David Thomas, ex-Ford and 
De Lorean filled that post. 

“We needed a number-cruncher vehicle dynamics 
specialist — and I gave that job to an exceptionally bright 
young graduate, Steve Randle, whose father Jim 
happened to be Jaguar’s very well respected Director of 
Engineering.” 

Perhaps greatest of the many problems then facing 
the embryo new company was that while a broad design 
concept had been crystallising for months within the 
Murray brain there was still very little crystallisation at all 
where the engine question was concerned. 

By May 1990, Gordon would be telling ‘Autocar’ 
readers “We have four or five engines in mind and we'll 
make a decision by the end of July”. The magazine 
reported “The current favourite is thought to be a V12 


made from a pair of ex-McLaren F1 1.5-litre turbo Vé6s. 
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That engine, designed by Porsche and financed by 
McLaren’s partners Techniques d’Avant Garde, took Niki 
Lauda and Alain Prost to three consecutive world titles 
between 1984 and 1986”. 

There they were wide of the mark. Initially Honda 
had indeed seemed the favourite to provide the new car’s 
motive power, but as the months rolled by interest waned. 
The possibility of co-producing some kind of in-house 
‘McLaren’-badged engine was explored with Judd, and 
also with Isuzu in Japan who showed great interest but 
fatally lacked simple ‘pizazz’. 

Transmission was another problem ~ for a V12- 
cylinder engine is necessarily six cylinders long, a far more 
space-consuming configuration than the “agricultural” 
alternative of a (four-cylinders long) V8 which McLaren’s 
principals had discarded almost from the outset. 

One of the perennial inadequacies of the conventional 
mid-engined road car had always been its packaging. 
Barry Lett explains: “Unlike a mid-engined racing car, a 
mid-engined road car has to accommodate its driver in 
reasonable space and comfort, it should provide him with 
respectable baggage space, and yet — if it’s also going to 
offer anything like decent vehicle dynamics — it’s got to 
retain an adequately short wheelbase. And achieving such 
a wheelbase in a mid-engined road car is a real poser. 

“In a front-engined car the length of the engine and 
gearbox can overlap the occupants’ legs by extending 
between the driver and passenger. In a mid-engined car 
with a longitudinal-mounted engine you don’t have that 
option — if you’re going to keep it decently slim — because 
the front of the engine hits the bulkhead at the back of the 


cockpit, and can’t project very far at all between the 


Sheer enthusiasm: Nick Mason with 
his Ferrari 250GTO at the 1999 
Goodwood Festival of Speed. 
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The original ten-hour briefing meeting 
of March 8, 1990, took place in the 
Genesis boardroom: Peter Stevens, 


Steve Randle, Bruce Mcintosh and 


Barry Lett — Creighton Brown, David 
Thomas, Mark Roberts and Harold 
Dermott ponder future excitements. 


First of several — celebratory 
Champagne cork (all having been 
preserved) from McLaren Cars Ltd's 
initial launch, ‘Project 1' is to 


become reality. 
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occupants. If that engine is a twelve-cylinder, it’s 


projecting a long way out the back. You then have to 
accommodate the clutch and the gearbox somehow on the 
back of that. All of which moves the power take-off to the 
rear wheels way back, unless you do something trick, like 
mounting your engine transverse — as on the Lamborghini 
Countach or some of the smaller Ferraris — or jacking it 
up in the air and putting the transmission underneath — 
like in the Ferrari BBs, which plays havoc with the 
dynamics by putting the centre of gravity sky-high. Or you 
can turn the drive right round through 180-degrees, bring 
it back inboard again, and then split it 90-degrees to right 
and left as on the Countach — but every turn robs power 
and compromises reliability. 

“Add to this another problem up front. In a 
conventional mid-engined road car, quite simply, the 
driver-ergonomics are junk. His cabin will already have 
been pushed far forward by the need to accommodate 
engine length behind it, but it’s still vital to keep that 
wheelbase in proportion, so the area in which the driver 
needs to put his feet now impinges upon the front-wheel 
space necessary to allow steering lock. 

“The most accurate steering geometry is achieved by 
mounting your steering rack in the 3 o’clock to 6 o'clock 
quadrant behind the wheel centre. For safety reasons it’s 
not a good idea to have your conventional road car 
steering rack directly above the driver’s shins, which 
means you either have to compromise the ideal steering 
set-up ~ or stretch the wheelbase still more — or cramp 
your driver, by moving his foot pedals back. Regardless, 
that front-wheel turning envelope has to be housed, 
which means a wheel-arch which encroaches upon the 
driver's foot-space, and traditionally that means 


offsetting the foot pedals towards the centre-line, so the 
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driver ends up sitting at an angle. A high-performance car 
demands wider wheels and tyres, which then demand a 
bigger turning envelope — which demands an even bigger 
wheel-arch, encroaching even further. The problems 
simply multiply.” 

As McLaren Cars’ new base at Genesis was 
completed, the project’s core team eagerly anticipated a 
full briefing on what ‘the car’ was going to be. Gordon: 
“I'd had everybody slaving away to set up all the 
necessary systems first. Barry was setting up his CAD 
computer system and arranging to network it with 
International's across the road, we were exploring contacts 
with all kinds of potential suppliers and special- 
equipment development partners, Mark Roberts and 
Harold Dermott were finding out everything about VIN 


numbers and road regulation requirements 


The hand-written cue-card notes fror 
which Gordon outlined ‘Project 1 
to his core team in the Genesi 


March 8, 1 


boardroom 


} 


} 


Intelligence asset: the ‘Supercar 
Survey’ sheet carefully compiled at 
Woking in the early months of 1990, 
presenting immediate-access data on 
the majority of ‘Project 1’s forerunners 
and future opposition. 
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from every conceivable market and they were all getting 
very frustrated because they were still in the dark about 
what we were going to build”. 

He told his troops they would be fully briefed in a 
meeting called for 10am, Tuesday, March 8, 1990. 

Peter Stevens: “We'd all been discussing the kind of 
car we'd each like to do between ourselves — arguing the 
toss over how it should be — but it was absolutely 
Gordon’s call, we were all aware of that, and he’d been 
playing his cards terribly close to his chest other than in 
the most general terms. So we all approached his big 
briefing with great anticipation”. 

Barry: “I think we were all really pumped up for it ~ 
we sat down around the big boardroom table and Gordon 
began with a formal company mission-statement. He had 
each of us briefly introduce ourselves, describing 
backgrounds and experience. 

“Then he outlined how it had all come about — 
reasons behind it — and described the fundamental aspects 
required, most critically how it had to be the ultimate 
driver’s car, no offset controls, no restricted visibility, 


which then introduced its packaging: its three-seat layout 


dd 


with centreline driver, low weight, low polar moment of 
inertia, aerodynamics intended to provide the best high- 
speed stability rather than pure shape. And he said he 
wanted nothing that would interfere with the driver’s 
direct feel and control — no power steering, no power 
brakes, no ABS, no four-wheel] drive. 

“He looked at me and said he wanted packaging to be 
such that all principal masses (engine, chassis structure) 
and variable masses (occupants, baggage, fuel) should be 
contained within the wheelbase — variable masses to be 
concentrated around the centre-point so that semi-laden 
or fully-laden the car wouldn’t be affected dynamically.” 

Gordon: “I went into the detailed targets: maximum 
weight 1,000kg, maximum width 1.8-metres, front and 
rear overhangs the absolute minimum because I wanted 
to concentre the mass within the wheelbase to minimise 
the polar moment of inertia. Aerodynamically we had to 
maintain the centre of pressure position, something 
production car manufacturers never addressed and which 
accounts for high-speed instability. I just listed everything 
which is inherently bad on mid-engined sports cars and 


said we intended to avoid it. The engine question 


Intelligence gathering: no ‘Supercar 
Survey’ would have been complete 
without analysis of the second-best 
and best steering sports cars of all 
time — painstaking steering-system 
measurement of Nick Mason's loaned 
Ferrari F40 (right) and Gordon's own 
Lotus Elan (far right) in the Genesis 
‘shop — 1990. 
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remained open — wide open — but I thought a 5-litre V12 


would do the job and then eventually I opened the 
meeting to questions...” 
Mark Roberts: “It was terribly exciting, especially the 


three-seat, centre-drive idea — it was just so different. 


Yass meeting — Schur — targets 


firmly, slapped the young graduate down: no intrusive, 


feelingless ABS, no heavy, wasteful, game-spoiling 4WD, 
they would do it Gordon’s way. 
He had promised Ron Dennis and Mansour Ojjeh 


that they would have a running car by Christmas 1992. 


From very early in the programme, 


What struck me was how constructive the questioning To achieve that aim every aspect of the design — packaging, 


patent applications were being 
prepared to protect innovative aspects 
of the new product from McLaren 


then became. We were all pitching in — all of us — it was a styling, powertrain, running gear — would have to be 


‘GM '90' reads the annotation on 
this ‘Project 1’ seating and major- 
mass diagram, overlaid upon a 1992 
Formula 1 McLaren-Honda MP4/7 - 
the family relationship self-evident. 


real enthusiasts’ thing”. 
Barry: “When that meeting finally broke up I think 
we were all surprised to find we’d been in there for ten 


hours! It went on for the length of time it did not because 


tackled in parallel. McLaren Cars Ltd’s tiny design 


platoon was to advance immediately — on all fronts. 
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disposition and body design 
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Peter: “The centre-drive feature was fascinating. 
At a stroke it promised to solve so many of the problems 
which a conventional offset-seat mid-engined car suffers. 


As much as it ever does, my mind was racing”. 
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penetrating Gordon’s receptive composure, declaring the 
logical case for anti-lock braking and four-wheel drive of 
which he was convinced. Any design is a matter for 


compromise ~ Gordon compromised, and gently, but 
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“But how would that look, then, 
Peter?”: within mere minutes one of 
these beautifully executed ‘visuals’ 
would have been dashed out by 
stylist/engineer/aerodynamicist Peter 
Stevens (right) whose contribution 
to ‘Project 1's conclusion, on-time, 
on-quality and absolutely on-message, 
proved so invaluable. 
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IN SO MANY CONVENTIONAL high-performance road cars, style is everything. 
But style before substance would fly absolutely in the face of everything TAG- 
McLaren has ever represented. Their new road car was instead conceived and 
designed right from the outset as a race-bred high-performer in which every 
consideration would be driven first by function, then by quality of execution, the 
whole to be combined with charismatic flair and style. In this way, style became 


a parallel consideration — not the driving force. 


Where the motoring public has been concerned, the extending far beyond mere function. ‘Eye-pleasing’ is, of 
terms ‘style’ and ‘styling’ are both most familiar, yet both course, very much a relative term. One man’s raving 
are commonly misunderstood. ‘Car style’, ‘body style’ beauty can be another’s grotesque gargoyle. But of course, 


mean much the same to the everyday that’s half the fun. So styling in the motoring 


enthusiast. They are generally taken world extends from bodyshape to backrest, 


simply to describe the external door handle to headlining, steering wheel to 
body shape of any model, but badge detail. 
in fact both terms are far more In the new McLaren F1 programme, 
all-embracing. the finished product's size, general style 
Every single non-mechanical and aerodynamic targets were all 
feature of the modern motor car — established to some quite fine degree 
and often some of its more obvious right from its inception. 

While Gordon had harboured his 
‘one-plus-two’ seating concept since 


at least 1969 — this layout still had to be 


mechanical areas, like modern 
engines’ cam-covers and engine- 


proved feasible in practice — and only 


bay shielding — will to some extent 
have been styled in the accepted 


manner, inferring some degree of once it had been 


eye-pleasing artistic design proven could 


“What we need is a glazier”: 

Peter Stevens and body engineer 
Barry Lett (right) chewing over the 
problem of the side window form, 
whether or not to incorporate a 
‘péage panel’, because within the 
compound-curvature door the entire 
pane could not simply drop — al! the 
minutiae of transforming a visual 
concept into operating, reliable, 
reality had to be considered... 


The notion of using helicopter-type 
‘midship flank bays as the luggage 
‘boot’ derived from Peter Stevens and 
Gordon Murray spotting the device 
on McLaren test-driver Jonathan 
Palmer's JetRanger ‘chopper’. This 
‘GM’ sketch poses the pros and cons 
— concentration around the car's 
centre of gravity would be great, but 
how might an opening lid fight the 
door-opening arc, how much capacity 
could be provided, and how could 
contents be protected against 
engine-bay heat? The Honda NSX's 
handling change between full-boot 
and empty-boot had served as a 
warning to put luggage where its 
mass could do no harm. 
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the next step be taken towards what might be described as 
simple styling. That next step was for the overall packaging 
of every component and function necessary to create a 
worthwhile, functioning, quality, high-performance Grand 
Touring car to begin in earnest. 

The McLaren design team’s competition background 
dictated that styling, packaging, aerodynamic sculpturing 
and overall engineering design all had to progress 
simultaneously. It was recognised from the outset that all 
of these areas were inter-dependent. 

Appreciation of this simple truth was what made 
McLaren Cars’ approach to the road car question entirely 
different from any other major motor manufacturer. 

Barry Lett: “Gordon had made it clear from day one 


he wanted me to detail the whole vehicle package, which 
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suited me down to the ground. Peter would style it with 
him. But the great thing was to see everyone in our team 
batting on the same wicket. This was simply nothing like 
big industry, where the power-train engineer would be 
working in his own little box — the vehicle dynamics guy 
in another — the stylists only talking to marketing ~ all the 
usual practises which make or break a finished car. 
“What was really unusual about McLaren Cars was 
that the people who were going to do the detail work 
were involved first-hand in the conceptual discussion. 
“Normally it would only filter down through tiers of, 
not necessarily technical, directors, managers, marketing 
people. Here we had the most direct lines of 
communication possible, and it was an enormous plus 


that we all found we worked together pretty well. In big 


Right More Stevens artistry in this 
series of guide treatments leading 
towards ‘Project 1's finalised external 
body form — low nose, high tail, clean 
at the front, becoming progressively 
more ‘mechanical’ towards the rear, 
side-exit air vents from the split nose 
radiators and front brakes, roof-top 
engine air intake and central spine 
motif to accentuate the centreline 
driving position. All the essentials are 
here, although the high rear wing was 
a mere ‘How might it look?’ sketch, 
never seriously considered. 
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The great McLaren door conundrum 
caused almost endless — and at 
one stage apparently insuperable ~ 
difficulty to the Genesis design team 


Here Peter tries interior handle 
positions and closure effort on the 
eventual ‘dihedral door’ prototype 
mock-up, and Paul Flood adjusts 
the rig, one of the many which would 
be produced — all very quickly indeed 
— within the Genesis 'shop. 
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industry there’s often a competitive element between, say, 
the body department — suspension department — and 
powertrain people, and should some hiccup affect the 
project you can waste a lot of time in having inquests, 
there’s a competitive element created which is utterly 
non-productive. 

“Gordon seemed implacably determined that would 
not happen, which became the fundamental reason for the 
speed of design and engineering on the F1. We were a 
small close-knit team, there just wasn’t time for any of us 
to be non-productive.” 

TAG-Electronics were to share the Genesis building 
with ‘Cars’ — which amounted to entrusting an awful lot 
of intellectual eggs to the same basket. Ultimately the 
relationship would prove most fruitful. 

In mid-March, Harold Dermott and Mark Roberts 
were in the spotlight in a parts numbering system meeting 
— it was crucial to confirm this process as drawing began 
— and that afternoon systems were double-checked with 
the Motor Industry Research Association (MIRA). 

But the styling process would still create the critical 
F1 envelope, and ‘Cars’ was about to tackle the process in 
its own distinctive manner. 

Gordon: “Any normal production car ~ and even the 
vast majority of high-performance so-called ‘supercars’ — 
is styled first, designed second and then costed, in some 
cases years before anything goes anywhere near a wind 
tunnel. There are many examples of ‘supercars’ which 
began life purely as a glint in the stylist’s eye, produced 
initially as a show-stopping dream car. These things 
would then be turned over to engineering with an 
instruction from the top floor to “make it run”. 


“More cars start as a gleam in the marketing people’s 


eyes. For years big industry had only really used a wind 


The Toyota Sera’s door-hingeing 


system was similar to that finally 
adopted for ‘Project 1', but Gordon 
had previously spotted it pictured 
upon an American show car in a 
styling publication — only later 
discovering this was already available 
in production. “So we got hold of a 
Sera and verified the doors didn't 
demand great space each side, and 
fully cleared our foot-swing. The final 
breakthrough came when Barry Lett 
suggested we open part of the sill 
with the door, so narrowing the 
reach into the centre seat.” 


Right McLaren's centreline driver's 
seat and roof-top air-intake spine 


obstructed rear-view vision, triggering 
lengthy experimentation with Phillips 
for a TV ‘mirror’ system. 


Here's the prototype test-rig in Barry 
Lett’s Ford Escort RS Turbo, the 
cameras shooting through its rear 
screen. After much work, abrupt 
changes of light-level were overcome 
while, worst of all, the TV screen view 
was of course not reversed as in a 
conventional mirror. When the parcel- 
shelf camera caught a car overtaking 
to the right, the screen image would 
show it pulling out to the driver's left. 


This was corrected by ‘flipping’ the 
image electronically, but legislative 
problems ultimately saw this TV 
mirror shelved. 
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tunnel to check whether the windscreen wipers would 
stay on the screen above 50mph. Aerodynamic effects 
upon their cars’ stability were never studied in any detail 
— if at all. 

“When we began to work up more detailed potential 
layouts, the first thing which had to be proved was the 
three-seat idea. Was it feasible, or was I really just flying a 
kite? After messing about at first with just three office 
chairs we knocked together — very quickly — a wooden 
seating buck, a mock-up of the layout like an open- 
topped, open-sided ‘suck-it-and-see’ test piece.” 

This seating buck was finished by March 23. Problem: 
no seats. Very quickly three bucket seats were provided by 
a friend of Peter’s, Bob Ridgard. They arrived on the 28th. 
On the 30th, Gordon's diary notes “Re-vamiped seating buck 
finished ~ great excitement”. 

“On the drawing board and seating buck, we then 
fixed pretty firm ballpark angles for the ‘A’-pillar — the 
upright each side of the windscreen ahead of each door — 
and for the screen itself. The work then really began. 

“We intended to use the wind tunnel to balance the 
design and I worked with Peter on where to strike the 
balance between style and function. He was great to work 
with — we had a great deal in common and shared many 
of the same interests, not only in cars. Most stylists don’t 
understand aerodynamics at all but Peter had a good 
practical knowledge of it. 

“And both of us appreciated from the beginning that 
if the car shape dictated by the wind tunnel was going 
to be pig ugly, then it had to be balanced. To maximise 
top speed there’d be a good argument to adopt a really 
low-drag shape, but low-drag car shapes tend to look like 
a tadpole. In conversation with Peter it was plain there 
were certain things we’d have to balance. Some features 
I preferred were going to be potentially draggy but I 
wanted them anyway. 

“T didn’t like the fashionable flush-glass look, too 
bland, like a bar of soap, and wanted to step the glass 
down instead. Peter felt a minimum 3mm step would be 
necessary to make it look good. A plain disc wheel is 
better in aerodynamic terms, but I wanted a styled wheel 
—and all this was understood from the outset so we never 
pressured ourselves into seeking forms with optimum 
drag figures. We went into that whole programme 
knowing we would have to make real choices between 


sheer style ~ and sheer performance.” 
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Brembo meeliiig — Bbrenbo testing carbon at this moment 
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A basic body form had evolved in his mind right from 
first discussions with his fellow directors: “I wanted some 
kind of styling focus upon the centreline driving position, 
something to emphasise it as being the essential 
difference. A central roof spine seemed a good idea. If we 
were going to have a centre spine running down above 
the engine bay then it was logical to use it as a roof-top air 
intake to feed the engine induction. 

“One target was to provide something close to the 


genuine Formula 1 driving experience. It was not to be a 


Formula 1 car for the road but it embodied the same 


The vital seating buck as first built — Lett, Dermott, Randle and Stevens with 


the proprietary Corbeau seats. Sere F ‘ , 
uncompromising approach. So it was important the driver 


should sit in the middle with everything equi-distant, so 
he could see the corners and judge distance so much more 
precisely than in any conventional ‘supercar’. 

“Another feature I wanted was twin nose radiators...” 
— something of a Murray signature in ’70s Formula 1 
when he had taken up an earlier Ron Tauranac-designed 
Brabham feature known as the ‘lobster-claw’ with a 
downsized podded radiator ahead of each front wheel, 
instead of a larger single core on the centreline ahead of 


the driver, bathing him in all the hot air blasting from it. 


“We knew we were going to use some kind of 
underfloor airflow management to generate downforce, 
so it was appropriate to clear the way for as much airflow 
as possible under the nose. Dividing the radiator, with 
individual cores ahead of each front wheel, helped us do 
this by then raising the noseline between the radiator 
mounts — an open invitation to the airstream. 

“We also knew we were going to vent hot radiator air 
out through the sides, around the front wheel arches. I also 
had this vision of a body style smooth and aerodynamically 
clean and uncluttered at the front, then increasingly 


‘mechanical’ towards the rear. | wanted some kind of 
Painted buck with notional doors shaped-up — what a bright lad can Steve Randle and Peter assess driver and passenger spaces with ‘doors’ closed. 


Fri nib Shale statement about the power and strength inside there. 


“The engine, of course, was going to be effectively in 
a closed box. It was going to be a powerful engine — even 
though as yet we had no idea where we were going to get 
one from! — which meant it would generate a lot of hot air 
around itself, so we then had to ensure all that hot air had 
somewhere to get out. That meant the rear third of the 
car would need a lot of ducts, vents, stacks and slots. 
I thought we might even leave the tail either completely 
open, or just close it with some kind of mesh or lattice 


leaving all the mechanicals on view. That could have been 


some kind of statement by itself...” 
Painted-buck space assessment — Albert’ taking shape beyond. Directors try the developed buck for size — black paint covered a multitude of 
development scars and filler! 


Gordon discussed all this with Peter who brought his 
own vast experience “of what works and what’s to be 
avoided” into play. 

Peter: “I sat down to mull over a mid-engined 
mechanical specification with a large capacity engine and 
a transverse gearbox to keep the masses within the 
wheelbase. But the first thing to explore was the three-seat 
concept because it was absolutely key to the whole thing...” 

In beginning his packaging analysis, Barry was 
chewing over the same notion: “Here was tremendous 
potential to shoot ourselves in the foot. I felt sure that 
someone — way back when — must have considered it very 
seriously and dismissed it for whatever reason. We were 
about to put ourselves up on a pedestal to be shot down — 
and driver packaging was the first thing I addressed. 

“With a centreline driver we could run tremendous 
windscreen wrap-around. Tumblehome on the A-pillars 
makes a car look pure sex! A car like the Countach has that 
sort of tumblehome and tremendous screen rake but 
where the A-pillar intersects the top corner of the screen is 
about 2 inches from the driver’s temple — and when you 
try to drive one you fully appreciate the restrictions that 
entails. So you could produce the most dynamic and 
powerful car on the road but if the driver can’t apply 
himself — because he has to duck forward to look round 
corners — he can’t drive it.” 

While with Lotus, Barry had written a paper on 
driver ergonomics, identifying the driver as by far the 
most sophisticated data interpretation system in the entire 
car, and his researches identified first acquaintance — 
opening the door, getting in, settling into the seat, closing 
the door — as the critical opinion-former. “Where a would- 
be ‘supercar’ is concerned, if those four operations 
stimulate the same emotions as getting into any old Ford 
Escort — you've lost the battle. Anticipation is key. The 
centre-seat might do it for us, or it might be so difficult to 
get into it could blow the whole deal.” 

Another serious early concern involved “Cabin width 
at the B-pillar —- which the door shuts against. It’s at its 
widest there because it’s where you have to accommodate 
the passenger’s shoulders. It’s always a problem, because 
that’s precisely where all the aerodynamic and styling 
considerations want it to be narrow. 

“So you have to marry these conflicting requirements, 
and make the right compromise. It’s a key area and with 


our unusual seating layout — two seat-backs just there, set 
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Trimming, moulding and honing 


Checking off section stations. 


All shaped up, nearly ready to go. 


“Project 1’ takes shape. 


Be) 


First day in wind tunnel!! Cd 87/88, Cok 100 fur forward 


The first-shot ‘clay’ ready for a ‘splash’ to be taken. 


Turning best renderings into a full-size 
two-dimensional paper rendering of 
the intended car triggered hours of 
intriguing study, analysis and simple 
soul-searching. Gordon and Peter 
consider where they've got to. 


First things first: does the 95 
percentile human fit into the cockpit, 
and can he see out of it satisfactorily? 
Very early study sketch. 


quite far apart — it demanded careful thought. Having 
worked with Peter before, at Lotus, I was confident he’d 
get the best shape possible with a lot of aerodynamic 
ingenuity put into it. But before we could get into that in 
detail we had to prove the three-seat arrangement would 
work at all...” 

Peter: “We literally started with three office chairs, 
sitting next to one another, using bits of wood and tape to 
represent the car’s inside envelope which we could guess 
at since Gordon had this outside limit of no more than 1.8 
metres wide. Could the driver actually get in and sit 
comfortably, and what would it be like for the passengers 
— out there on each side? We progressed from office chairs 
to racing-type bucket seats, but the obvious next step was 


to build the wooden seating buck”. 


This invaluable development tool was knocked-up in 
a day from MDF sheet, and it would be progressively cut 
about, modified and increasingly elaborated as spring 
became summer. 

Initially it extended barely above hip height, without 
any dummy screen pillars or any other visual styling 
clues. Peter was adamant he wanted nothing there to 
suggest an exterior envelope shape, nothing which might 
fix in their imagination, leading them to pre-judge the 
way the finished car might look. 

Work on the buck established the optimum body 
height at 1140mm. Gordon was leaned upon to liberalise 
his original 1800mm width restriction, but as at several 
critical points during the McLaren F1’s gestation he 
refused to budge. 
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10 Jul 1990 | Wheel. meeting — C IZ 


Full-size clay modelling work roaring 
ahead on the interior styling buck at 
Genesis: Peter's idea of an instrument 
binnacle whose shape would extend 
through the windscreen onto the 
nose, enhanced focus upon the 
centre drive position — from an early 
conventional fascia-line late one 
evening the idea was adopted instead 
to strike it upon a near-constant 
radius about the driver — the twin 
structural beams each side of the 
centre seat provided key control sites. 


Working up the full-sized clay model 
in the prototype 'shop: based upon a 
lightweight foam-block armature, the 
clay was lumped on before being 
shaped and trimmed to the thinnest 
sections possible to produce the 
required forms. Peter tried the gun- 
port mountings for the latest-style 
ellipsoidal headlights, but when Ron 
Dennis and Mansour Ojjeh proved 
unimpressed the more conventional 
form was adopted. 


Barry Lett: “Everybody really wanted the three-seat 
central driving position concept to work. But initial 
experience with the seating buck was strangely disturbing. 
While the driver’s seat gave a great feeling of command 
and confidence, once you moved to one of the set back 
passenger seats it was weird. You felt as if you were out on 
a limb, in a sidecar perhaps, and very exposed. 

“We couldn’t move the seats further inboard because 
the passenger’s leg-space would be obstructed by the 
driver’s seat... It looked as if the psychology was going to 
stop us. Indications were that a passenger would feel he’d 
been hung out, ‘outside’ the car.” 

Peter: “We were all very positive and enthusiastic 
about the idea, and became intent upon making it work. 
And we weren't alone. One of Gordon’s justifications for 
it was that it provided the ideal driving position for what 
was meant to be the ideal driver’s car. Ron Dennis and the 
directors all desperately wanted this “single-seater feel” 
thing to work...and so did we, there in the trenches”. 


Ron Dennis and Mansour Ojjeh visited Genesis on 


April 5 to try the seating arrangement. Ron: “I certainly 
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wanted it to work. It felt just right from the driver’s seat — 
it could certainly give that ‘King of the Road’ feel, but I 
wasn’t so convinced about it from the passenger seat...” 

Peter then suggested the shallow seating buck was not 
providing an accurate feel of what the finished car’s cabin 
would be like. At least try some superstructure. After 
endless hours of re-arranging the furniture within the 
buck, “We just added a pair of dummy A-pillars, which we 
moved around to see how that would affect the 
passengers’ perception. It was simple then. Once the 
A-pillars were far enough outboard for the passenger’s 
normal line-of-sight to fall inside them, it worked instantly. 
That old ‘hanging on the outside’ feel was gone”. 

Evidently at this early stage Peter had not opened his 
design sketch book. 

“T deliberately didn’t do any drawings”, he later told 
‘Autocar’. “I didn’t want to develop any preconceptions 
of how it was going to be. 

“We still didn’t know about the engine, though we did 
have our transverse gearbox, which we knew made the 


powertrain incredibly compact...” 


Overleaf Grace, pace and as 
much space as necessary: McLaren 
Fl and a British Aerospace Hawk — 
TAG-McLaren and British Aerospace 
share technologies. 


Above [he day the Gulf War 


began in earnest the Genesis clay 


was armed! 


Right The magic morning — 
June 23, 1991 
full-size clay is wheeled out into the 


as at dawn the 


car park behind Genesis to be viewed 


for the first time “as a real car” 


Tail-light treatments on the full-sized 
clay changed and changed again — 
the question being whether McLaren 
Cars shoutd tool up to produce its 
own fear famps “or keep it simple” 
Regulation lamp requirements for 
light-spread and prismatic design 
entailed immense tooling cost 

The Japanese ‘melted pudding’ style 
of wrap-around light was not for 
McLaren — the in-house ‘half-ovals’ 
were shelved and the plain round 
lamps selected from an Italian 
commercial vehicle source. 
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On his drawing board and CAD computer terminal at 
Genesis, Barry Lett had begun to finalise the cabin package 
around the revolutionary seating configuration which all 
were now confident would work. From this layout Peter 
knew precisely where the front axle was going to be 
relative to the driver’s and passengers’ seat backs, and — 
like the body engineer — confesses to real excitement as the 
layout’s advantages became ever more apparent. 

“Putting the driver in the middle allowed us to move 
his feet much further forward, between the front-wheel 
boxes, and with each passenger seat back in its ‘wing’ 
position just behind him it meant that the passengers 
ended up sitting where the driver and passenger normally 
sit side-by-side in a conventional car. So we had fitted the 
third person in for no cost in extra length. We had the 
length of the new gearbox from front to rear, so all we 


needed now was a precise engine length to fix our back- 
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axle centreline behind the cabin bulkhead — and that 
would give us our wheelbase. In styling terms that’s a 
critical measure, and it’s vital for producing a wind tunnel 
model, too.” 

Peter’s way of working startled some of his 
colleagues. He was very practical, very much hands on, 
sawing up sheets of MDF, bending lengths of welding 
wire, later chiselling clay. But thus far in the programme 
very few drawings or colour treatments had flowed from 
his pens and brushes. 

“Y’d found in the past that if I began putting ideas 
down on paper I tended perhaps to draw an early shape I 
really liked, and the more Id look at it the more I'd fall in 
love with it and then sub-consciously you begin to 
reproduce that particular shape, or that feature, in 
everything you do — it colours your thinking and you end 


up trying to apply it to a package for which it’s unsuitable.” 
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Right Steering wheel and dash 
panel design occupied many hours 
with constant evaluation in the 
interior buck, Gordon vetoed screen- 


printed instruments in favour of 


longevity — every figure, letter and 
calibration was to be etched, then 
painted in. Mark Roberts produced 


numerous alternative test-piece 
designs, while the finger-friendly 
steering wheel rim-section alone 
involved much experimentation 


Far right Typical giosy’s warning 
Harold Dermott steered McLaren Cars’ 
way through the minefield of British 
and international production car 
regulations — a huge task. 


Below Road-wheel design set 

out to be utterly functional with a 
mechanical engineering feel, avoiding 
the organic ‘plantlife’ forms adopted 
by many manufacturers through the 
‘80s. Peter Stevens’ final form being 
worked up in the clay with its 

slotted spokes (rigshht) would 
attract many imitators. 
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The seating buck had a roof spider added, offering 
some sense of the windscreen — ‘filled in’ with strings 
stretched from base to header-rail — and enabling 
experimentation with door designs — “which became an 
utter saga and drove us all to distraction”. 

Gordon: “As the project developed door design 
became a major drama. Because it needed a long leg 
swing for access we needed a long door opening. Long 
doors, conventionally hinged at the front, would mean 
you couldn't park within a metre of another car or a wall, 
because you wouldn’t be able to open the door wide 
enough to get out. Scissor doors, hingeing up from the top 
of the front fender, would hit the ceiling in the average 
multi-storey car park or home garage”. 

Peter: “We thought briefly about gullwing upward- 


opening doors because they’re a classic from the days of 
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Stylist and design director — Peter 
Stevens and Gordon Murray — brain- 
storming another problem, February 
1991. In apparent preparation for 
the critical BMW engine dea! meeting 
Gordon had had his hair cut short 
and wore a suit. His team more 
vividly recall that day for their fight 

to keep a Straight face... 
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the Mercedes-Benz 300SL ~ but discredited by the De 
Lorean experience. The problem would be how could you 
possibly get out if the car had rolled over, and if you 
opened the door with rain on the roof, it dumps all the 
water straight into the cabin. We didn’t want to copy the 
Countach/Diablo-type scissor style but we still really did 
need forward opening doors. 

“So we had to try the Lamborghini-type system, but 
when Bruce McIntosh and I mocked it up on the seating 
buck — just a wire frame with loops 
and pins for hinges — we found it was 
completely unsuitable for our car, 
because the leg-space you need to 


step through falls right where the 


“They also had a 
problem that Murray 


the buck and swung up and down to see what would 
happen. It worked — but it was very late in the day before 
we found it... and late at night before we fixed it!” 

Peter: “We quickly made one for the other side as 
well, to see if they crashed into one another when open. 
They didn’t. They didn’t need much clearance at the side, 
nor much clearance overhead. Although we didn’t own 
up to it, the doors were pretty much like those on the 
Porsche 962 Le Mans cars”. 

While this door-design saga had 
been developing — and once he had 
an informed idea of the new car’s 
required wheelbase — Peter had 
begun work with the two master 


calls “the most 


corner of the door ends up when it’s 
open. We had all shapes and sizes of 
people climbing in and out of the 
buck to see what needed to move 
through where, and then drew out 
the area where the door had to end 
up, to be out of the way — but all 
without having a clue as to how it 
would eventually hinge, or how we 
could arrange its opening geometry 
to provide what we needed.” 
Gordon: “Then one day we were looking through a 
styling magazine’s report on the Tokyo Motor Show, and 
there was a car with a kind of door which could work, one 


hinge on the side, one on the A-pillar. Bruce made up 


another welding-rod door outline which we hung on 


difficult of all 
— that it had to 
be a McLaren and 
we hadn't done 
one yet. 
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clay modellers Gordon Shrigley and 
Brian Davey. He had recruited ‘Old 
Shrig’ ~ who worked with his son 
Robert (‘Young Shrig’) from Lotus 
and Brian from Ford. Later, ‘Old 
ae Shrig’ would supervise McLaren 
Cars’ clay studio and all exterior 
modelling, while Brian looked after 
interior modelling. But initially they 
built a 30 per cent full-size — 3/10ths- 
scale — clay model to produce a glassfibre shell to be tested 
in McLaren’s moving-ground Formula 1 wind tunnel, at 
the National Physical Laboratory (NPL) in Teddington. 

Work there ~ see Chapter Six, page 71 — confirmed 
one of the design team’s preconceptions: that pop-up 
headlamps were a bad idea, dangerously de-stabilising at 
extremely high speeds. Various headlamp arrangements 
were to be tried — including tunnel lamps sunk into the 
nose-top — before the final form was selected and refined. 

Peter: “The first tunnel model had a fixed centre- 
section because that part of the design was defined by the 
interior package, but we had four different front ends and 
two different-height tails, both in long and short form, 
enabling us to explore the best way to handle the body 
shape’s basic volumes”. 

As the wind tunnel programme progressed, Barry's 
detail packaging was approaching a fine pitch and all the 
design principals had a clearer picture of what needed to 
be accommodated where. Now the height of the tail — 
another critical datum — could be fixed. 

Gordon: “Any discussion with Peter about styling in 


general used to throw up little gems — basic rules of styling 


30 Jul 1990 Dainper meeting (SHOULO) 


AOD 
vats Lgiers 49,7, 


Typical thought... the most fundamentally ‘different’ of these Murray 
sketches involves the steering column. The greatest loads upon the 
massive columns which are used conventionally are applied by the driver 
climbing in and out, or holding himself in place. With the driver securely 
belted into ‘Project 1', low-torque steering inputs could be met by an 
ultra-lightweight extruded aluminium tubular column, while overhung 
‘wrestling’ loads upon the wheel were reacted through the immensely 
strong yet lightweight moulded carbon-composite monocoque outer shell 
Every aspect of the car embodied deep thinking by the entire team. 
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A very different breed of driver's seat 
in Peter Stevens’ design treatments for 
the thin-shelf carbon moulding, which 
would be tailored to each individual 
McLaren Fl owner/driver, thinly 
upholstered in lightweight hide or to 


alternative customer requirement 


4 Sep 1990 Duphics melting, — hook at two YPOo oe: Ff logo 


appearance and perception which, from experience, were 
second nature to him. Things to avoid — like vivid panel 
shut lines crossing in an ‘X’ on a side elevation — or belt- 
line kick-ups in the wrong place. I’d always wanted a more 
muscular tail end to the car, but Peter defined why for me 
when he said ‘Look at a cheetah, or a leopard — all its 
power is in its back end, and that’s where the muscle is. 
Bulk up the rear end of the car and you get that same 
dynamic look’... He was right”. 

Peter had still yet to resort to his sketch-book. Barry 
was continuing on package refinement, telling both 
Gordon and Peter what they could and could not get 
away with on such details as tail height. 

Peter: “Because I was doing the tunnel work I wasn’t 


aggrieved that someone was imposing restrictions on any 


future design. Then we iinally reached a height on the tail 
that I was happy with and I knew if I went any higher it 
was going to start looking like a dog. 

“The thing about Gordon is that he is prepared to try 
something new and, if it works, incorporate it into the car. 
That’s one reason why we made such good progress.” 

By late 1990 it had become clear to the stylist how 
“the hard points” defining the outline of the new car had 
become fixed. Now, at last, it was time for Peter to tackle 
the artistic renditions, time to clothe the functioning entity 
in haute couture... 

Peter: “Gordon had imposed certain themes and 


details right from the start, but we talked endlessly about 


what makes cars look different, what looks good, what's 


bad, what gives an impression of grace, or aggression, 


elegance, speed. Sitting the driver in the centre for Left and above Scat and 
seating work extended from the clay 


genuine reasons, and not just as a styling gimmick, gave : 
modellers under Gordon Shrigley 


us a cab forward look which was interesting — like a pre- shaping and moulding assorted shells 


war Auto Union, and that’s quite aggressive . toxUy ing ther pe = ceebc practeally 
on the workshop floor 

“We didn’t want to do anything extreme or whacky 

that would date quickly; there couldn’t be too many 

contemporary styling cues on the car. We wanted to create 

a classic.” 
“Gordon definitely wanted something redolent of the 

‘60s — he loves the look of Ferrari’s little sports-racing 

Dino 206 — all soft curves with a hint of machismo, but I 

said it couldn’t look retro.” 
The Technical Director agrees: “Neither of us wanted 


an immediately fashionable shape that would probably 


date. The way I see it is that Peter’s skill was in inventing 
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20 Sep 1990 | Wf NF — excellent results, with second gneration model 


Left |t was always within the 
McLaren F1 design team’s mind to 
proclaim the crucial difference of their 
centre-drive design by adopting trim, 
style and colour motifs to focus 
attention upon the person in charge — 
or, with the car parked empty, upon 
the centreline seat. 


the look of the F1 despite the restrictions I imposed... and 
somehow understanding what I meant when I kept 
bleating ‘It has to look like a McLaren../ 

With the programme ramping up with every passing 
month, the accelerating volume of work on the car’s 
external appearance was at least matched — and probably 
far exceeded — by hard labour upon every single aspect of 
its interior. 

The seating buck had been refined and ever more 
fully equipped. In a day’s intensive work Gordon had 
settled himself into its dummy centreline driving seat and 
brain-stormed ideal positioning for all the primary and 
secondary controls. That work covered everything from 
steering wheel positioning and adjustability range, 
through wiper controls, switchgear — graded by how vital 
the system might be which each switch would control — 
the hi-fi (something particularly dear to the Murray heart 
for he is neither by nurture nor nature a natural Radio 3 
nor cricket-commentary listener, which is why the F1 
would have a powerful hi-fi system but no radio) — and, 
above all, the foot pedals and gearchange. 

Peter was churning out beautifully toned full-colour 


impressions of and suggestions for instrument panels, 


fascias, door trims, steering wheels, seats, fully-equipped 


cabin interiors, tail treatments, trim features, door handles, 
controls and ultimately road-wheel styles too. 

From the early summer of 1990, chief clay modeller 
Gordon Shrigley and his specialist team were working 
full-time on the vital, life-size, accurately detailed 
‘exterior-only’ clay model of how the finished ‘F1’ would 
look. Apart from this unique ‘clay’ from which an 
apparently complete if non-running ‘Clinic Model’ and 
ultimately the production body moulds would be 
derived, other commissions were slung constantly at the 
modellers for instant production. 

Peter’s chosen treatments for fascia design, instrument 
binnacle, switch-gear, door trims — everything necessary 
to give the buck a dun-coloured full-scale reality - would 
be produced in rapid order. The modellers’ work ranged 
from remakes of the inevitably hacked-about wind tunnel 
models, to full-sized steering wheels and road wheels, even 
the hi-fi control knobs: anything the design team required 
for three-dimensional assessment, to examine from all 
angles — above all — simply to experience as reality. 

The moment the full-size ‘clay’ was finished, Peter 
wanted everybody to see it outdoors. 

“Cars look different when you take them outdoors”, 


he explained to ‘Autocar’. “We had plans to hire trucks and 


More full-size clay models — this time 
for the interior door trims, with Robert 
Shrigley shaping the detail, and one 
of the early ‘Lamborghini-type’ 
scissor-doors mocked-up on the all- 
purpose cabin-area ‘seating buck’ 
One problem with this type of door 
was the headroom required to open 

it fully — not always available in a 
multi-storey or underground car park. 


Door details and development 
stages: the flush-door-handle sunk 
into an oil tank and/or electronics 
bay cooling intake duct was one 
device shaped on the clay ~ a 
prototype outer door and window 
mould section complete at Genesis 
ready for the tooling stack and an 
early door on its test-rig frame. 
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an airfield but eventually on the August Bank Holiday of 
1991 we said ‘Stuff it, let’s come in at six one morning and 
wheel it out into the car park next to Gordon’s NSX’. We 
were worried about trains going past on the embankment 
opposite Genesis, but nobody else saw it. 

“Tt looked absolutely tiny, tough and aggressive and 
it instantly made the NSX look like a tired, square old 
motor. Gordon couldn’t believe it. We were all pumped up 
with excitement. 

“T think the other team members ~ Gordon especially 
— were all surprised to discover the painstaking effort 
required to get the highlights and reflections right on the full 
scale model so the thing looks gorgeous when it’s finished. 
Perfect body surface reflections are an obsession of mine.” 

The seats — particularly the driver’s seat — had long 
been a concern. Conventional seating frames and 
materials simply would not do the job, too bulky, too 
space-consuming and - critically in this application — far 
too heavy. Gordon was preaching his weight-saving 
mantra with messianic zeal — whenever the opportunity 
presented itself. 

“T was absolutely adamant from the outset that the 
1,000 kilogramme target was what we were shooting at — 
it was a fixed target and come hell or high water we were 
going to achieve it. It amazes me that so few road car 
manufacturers ever seem really aware that weight saved 
is a major contribution to improved vehicle dynamics — 


simply making the best of what you've got. 
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Left A typically practical 
no-nonsense memo from Peter 
Stevens for Gordon Shrigley: the 
prototyping work at Genesis was 
never allowed to drift or lag. 


Alternative headlight treatments 
were made up as separate slot-in 
clay corners for the full-size model. 


Progressive stages in the full-size 
clay’s evolution from “Let's see if...”, 
to “Let's see how best...” and finally 
to “Let's see when...” as Gordon 
Shrigley and Peter Stevens lead the 
modelling team towards a final form. 


18 Oct 1990 


“That’s why they regardlessly throw kilos of excess 
weight onto a car in the shape of bolt-head sizes you don’t 
need, washer thicknesses you don’t need — put all that 
excess metal in a bag and weigh it and altogether it 
becomes a significant factor ~ and that’s why when it 
came to deciding what kind of seats we were going to 
have, their weight — quite naturally —- was a major factor 
which shaped our thinking.” 

Ultimately the moulded carbon-composite shell seat, 
upholstered in 0.7mm thick leather, emerged from dozens 
of alternative sketch designs and Stevens treatments; 
resilient, to be figure-moulded to initial customer/drivers, 
and ultimately tried, tested and proven against all 
applicable vehicle safety regulations. It had been 
desperately difficult to detail nicely due to the narrow 
space available between the chassis booms — “in 
retrospect”, Peter would observe, “perhaps too narrow...” 

In November 1991 a female mould taken from the 
Woking clay went off to prototype builders MGA in 
Coventry to be turned into the clinic model that would 
be used to illustrate the original McLaren Cars sales 
brochure, and to star at the F1’s model-launch in the 
Sporting Club at Monte Carlo just before the 1992 Monaco 
Grand Prix. When first completed its schedule was tight, 
and hectic, but it returned to Woking — more or less on 
target — in early April, 1992. 

“That was when Ron and Mansour could really see 
how the car was going to look”, Gordon recalled. “They 
could get into it and just sat there, beaming. I think they 


felt their new McLaren had some style...”. 
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Building the divide-line baffles onto 
the finalised full-size clay model to 
enable fema oulds to be taken off 


its fine-finis 


{ surface, sprayed with 
two-pack gloss coating within a 
temporary polythene sheet tent inside 


workshop. The moulds. 


used to produce the 
dy for the all-important 
Clinic Model 


STEPS TO BE TAKEN TO GET FROM 
CLAY MODEL TO PRODUCTION TOOLING 


Finish clay with both sides identical to within 0.5mm on critical 
edges. 


Clay cleaned with a light meths rub. 
Water based primer sprayed onto clay. 
Two pack paint sprayed onto primer. 
Light surfacing and final polish. 

Final shape sign off. 


Vacuum bagged epoxy tools taken from each panel, with 
flanges and through bolts to create a one piece tool. 


Take one piece GRP component from tool for clinic car body. 


Take epoxy two part cast masters from each panel element of 
too! for tooling stack. 


Build mounting boxes onto backs of epoxy masters for fixing 
to cubing frame. 


Develop returns and other details in epoxy onto masters. 
Refine surfaces (this may occur both before and after 11). 


Take epoxy/carbon production tools from master panels. 


Simple skin panels can be taken from tooling after stage 9 to 
assist with mock-up panels and inner panel development. 


15 Nov 1990 | Presentation to BIW Sunich 
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The full-sized clay (middle and bottom) all dresset 


and ready to demonstrate its definitive early M 


lines — the glazed areas have been highlighted witt 


gloss ‘Dynoc’ self-adhesive sheet 


treated 30 per cent clay mode 


completed full-size clay and 


bucks — right and centre — in the prototype ‘shor 
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“THE WIND TUNNEL IS a very powerful and useful tool if it’s the right kind of wind 
tunnel — operated in the right way, by the right people — but it can be a very 
dangerous and deceptive tool if anything is not right, either with the tunnel 
itself or with the capabilities of the people using it.” 


Peter Stevens chose his words carefully as he made this observation — one with 
which Gordon Murray was in complete accord. Certainly the McLaren 
Formula 1 wind tunnel facility at NPL Teddington had the pedigree from the 
number of World Championship-winning Grand Prix car designs developed 


there since the early 1980s. c WIND TUNNEL 


R 
Where the McLaren F1 project was concerned it was vital that wind ELIMINARY PR GRAMME 


tunnel research should be progressed as early as possible to enable the 


design team to fix ‘hard points’ which were initially unknowable, on MONDay Es 
which to base their entire styling programme. Fes ; 

This could hardly even begin in meaningful terms until Barry Lett “Checks on tere a a ae 

on. 

had analysed the basic packaging requirements necessary to meet Tu ; 
Gordon’s original ‘broad brush’ scheme in detail. enon Oy Configuration with 

We have already described how, on both the precision-instrument iG pesreti 3 eee evelopment wth cep ROdicaton ihipeee 
of the drawing board and the good old MDF, screw-it-and-glue-it bua me ae Sy ° Side diffusers, 
practical seating buck, angles for the A-pillars and windscreen angles S Minit aoa Work. = tm dromk whe] 


=vVD 
Uct entry detail - Clay. 


had been fixed first — allowing a very basic, ballpark-dimensioned Duct exit 464 
Stall - carg. 


3/10-scale shape to be worked-up in clay. 


The colours of a wi : , 
Secs eee The new car’s bodyform was going to be an integrated, WEDNESDay A) 
reflected in the rolling road surface ‘ 5 Fron under Profil 
below, under the ultra-violet lamp homogenous shape, intended to be one which could be developed > sia Outlet wor, oe k - clay, 
P . 

= . ‘Project 1' ey: : ce : y trailin ming GRP. 
pects Ree towards achieving aerodynamic stability even at exceptionally pe Brake inner arch a a ~ Cla 

; ; : ‘ ; rake fla Stalls - clay a 
aerodynamic die patterns. high speeds and in all conceivable attitudes of pitch (nose- P Work, ¥ and styrene, 
Right Job and check list for the down/nose-up) and yaw (side-on angularity to the direction of THURSDay P 
initial McLaren Cars test programme 2 . c c 4 Internal Coo}; 

travel) without resort to add-on wings raised high on struts or ; OOling fF. 
at NPL Teddington - July 1990. ) 8 8 B Verious diffuser sox” an 
The team still forgot their ‘sting’. endplates, or to intrusive spoiler sections. B Scan; on INd roof intake details, two length 
ressure ta é gths. 
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Funnel York 


Part of Gordon’s original concept had been to employ 
his Brabham-style split radiator pods each side of the 
nose, which would allow the undersurface in between to 
be raised high, permitting high-speed airflow underneath. 
This high-speed airflow was then to be harnessed to 
enhance road-adhesion and stability. 

Many years ago, a physicist named Bernoulli had 
described the principle of velocity and pressure changes 
in a flowing fluid. Accelerate flow, he accurately observed, 
and pressure falls within that fluid. 

Now air is a fluid, and if an airstream is introduced 
into a narrowing but otherwise open-ended tube or tunnel 
~a venturi — it is accelerated, and as it accelerates so its 
pressure falls. This pressure drop then exerts a force upon 
the surrounding tunnel walls, trying to suck them inwards, 
into the accelerating flow of air. 

This principle is harnessed in the venturi throat of a 
carburettor to suck in fuel, and as early as 1937-38, 
German race engineers with Auto Union developed a 
record-car bodyshape with fixed sill skirts extending 
down towards the road surface each side within the 
wheelbase. They were intended to prevent high-pressure 
outside air from rushing in to compensate for a pressure 
drop which they hoped to achieve beneath their car, by 
speeding airflow between their car’s shaped belly-pan 
and the road surface. 

The idea was to aid stability at high speed, but the car 
crashed tragically, due to an unforeseen eventuality — a 
sudden broadside gust of wind. Bernd Rosemeyer (1936- 
equivalent World Champion Driver) was killed instantly. 
With him, the idea of harnessing airflow beneath a 
competition car died too... 

Until 1961-62, when Texan oil-man, private flyer and 
intuitive race-engineer Jim Hall worked with some daring 
General Motors R&D engineers to produce an ‘inverted 
airfoil’ underbody for his self-built Chaparral-Chevrolet 
sports-racer. It had upswept undersurfaces at nose and 
tail to create what was — when viewed from the side — half 
a venturi tunnel, with the car’s belly as its ceiling, and the 
road surface as its floor. Airflow accelerating underneath 
would lose pressure and so suck the car down to enhance 
tyre adhesion. 

At least, Bernoulli’s theorem suggested this is what 
would happen — but in practice at 120mph Jim Hall found 
his car’s front suspension reaching full rebound; she was 


nose high and set to fly! The only cure they found was to 


A basic styrofoam armature provides 
the basis of what will become the 
‘Project 1’ wind tunnel model series: 
an aluminium-strip rolling chassis is 
prepared and clay modellers Alex 
McMinn (left) and Gordon Shrigley 
prepare to build up the body shape 
upon the foam foundation. 


Real progress continues with the 
prototype wind tunnel test model: 
this is the original 30 per cent-sized 
clay from which a glass-fibre 
‘splash’ mould would be taken 

to produce the same-size glassfibre 
model body (bottom) 


1 Feb 1991 


hang a massive airdam beneath the nose which actively 
excluded airflow from their wing-section bellypan. This 
time, the Chaparral generated so much downforce it 
ground to a halt halfway round his first lap, as its front 
tyres ground their way out through the front fender tops. 

The attempt to harness under-car airflow was 
abandoned. But had some form of side skirting been 
applied, to prevent ambient-pressure air rushing in from 
each side to fill the low-pressure area as quickly as it 
formed, things might have been different. 

Nobody seriously messed with natural underbelly 
airflow again until 1969-70. Boffin Peter Wright designed 
underwing-panniers, first on a Formula 1 BRM, then for 
March's original Type 701 F1 cars. Any effect seemed 
marginal at best. 

Enter the young Gordon Murray. His 1973 Brabham 
BT42s had a tiny pyramid-shaped cross-section punching 
a small hole in the air, and ensuring good downforce from 
its upper surfaces, in part by excluding air from 
underneath. A year later, the improved BT44 had a thrust- 
forward nose tray or ‘splitter’ to exclude underflow. But 
as it pitched nose down over bumps or braking some of 
this tray would wear away. 

This prompted him to fit a midships underbelly dam, 
near the centrepoint round which the car would pitch, so 
this dam could never strike the road. In testing Gordon 
found a low pressure area there ~ extending back 3 or 4 
feet behind that midship dam. 

“Even today it’s normal to run a flat-bottom car at a 
slight nose-down incidence so it offers beneath the car an 
opening wedge of airspace. Air accelerates in the narrow 
end then decelerates towards the rear — to match the 
outside airflow speed at the tail. Under braking, the throat 
up front is lower and shorter so downforce pressure peaks 
at the front — and combined with weight transfer this 
means very little load at the rear. Wings can fix that, but 
it’s a very old-fashioned way of doing it. The underbody 
‘diffuser’ — an inverted airfoil surface beneath the rear of 
the car — is the modern way”. 

In 1974 McLaren’s M23 F1 cars appeared with similar 
plastic air dams and draught excluders, and in 1976-77 
Peter Wright — by that time working for Lotus — added ‘in- 
fill-excluding’ side skirts to inverted airfoil-section 
underwing pods on what would become the Lotus 78 
‘wing car’. It worked, and suddenly ‘ground effects 


aerodynamics’ was the motor racing buzz-word. 
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Shrigley adding the finishing touches 


Computer print-outs of the NPL model 
run results — as sensed by the tunnel 
balance to which the test model was 
attached — gave continuous guidance 
to the test team, triggering immediate 
design improvements and opening 
new avenues for research and 


refinement minute by minute 
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Downforce generated in this way provides a traction- 
enhancing load without adding mass to the car to be 
accelerated, braked and resisted in cornering. But that force 
has to be managed and applied in the most advantageous 
way. This is what wind tunnel work is all about. 

So what constitutes the right kind of tunnel? 
Traditionally, wind tunnels were the preserve of the 
aeronautical industry. Testing model aeroplanes and wing 
sections seldom demands proximity to a flat ground 
surface, but when motor manufacturers began using 
wind tunnels — mainly to explore promotably minute 
drag coefficients with which to dazzle an unknowing 
public — their models or full-size cars simply sat upon a 
stationary floor. 

This falls far short of reproducing the real-life 
interactions between running car and road surface, since 
test-piece ‘car’ and ‘road’ are both stationary. The right 
kind of wind tunnel therefore has to have a moving 
surface — like a short, variable-speed conveyor belt — 
against which the test-piece model’s wheels can rotate, 
mimicking real-world conditions far more accurately. 

Gordon: “In the wind-tunnel a stationary ground 
gives models and full-size cars a flattering Cd figure ~ Cd 
being the standard term for the drag coefficient. That’s 
just an expression of how much resistance a body will 
generate as it passes through the air. CdA is then the ‘real- 
world’ figure for a car shape’s total drag, because that’s 


the drag coefficient multiplied by the cross-sectional area 


Page 5 
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Yet more McLaren Cars patent 
paperwork — in this case related to 
“Improvements in or related to vehicle 
brake temperature control” in which 
the TAG Electronics chassis 


anagement unit flicked open the 
F's tail-top “Brake and Balance 'Foil” 


whenever the brakes were applied 


f 
high- 


above a pre-set road speed, clearing 


pressure air intake ducts to direct 
extra cooling airflow to the rear discs 
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Broking ound 


might then lose adhesion. Subsequent testing saw 40mph 
chosen as the threshold speed above which brake-line 
pressure would trigger ‘pop-up’. 

While it was never intended as an airbrake, the ‘foil 
would raise the finished car’s drag coefficient from 0.32 to 


0.39, but the interesting factor was that its deployment 


meant the brakes were in use. Its deployment restrained 
the CoP at the car’s tail to enhance rear-tyre adhesion, and 
therefore braking effect. So why not make its deployment they sank below the bodyline surface, permitting airflow 
also open extra brake cooling ducts, to feed air to the rear into the brake-cooling ducts beneath. Neat? 
brakes only when it was needed — when they were 
generating heat? So the ‘foil was redesigned with two little 


‘Project 1’s brake programme had begun with high 
tabs extending forward on each side. As it popped-up, 


hopes, encountered disappointment, but emerged with 
what proved to be a triumphant compromise. 
Just one downside remained — which would bug the 
project’s principals ever after. The iron-brake weight 


penalty compared to carbon was 18kg. Gordon’s hitherto 


sacrosanct, untouchable, immoveable weight target of 
8 1,000kg was quietly re-written to ‘1,018’. 
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McLaren aerodynamic testing in less 


complicated times — the strutted wing 
test-piece applied to chief mechanic 
Tyler Alexander's Minivan during 
McLaren's formative Formula 1 

period in 1968. {t worked fine, the 
team learned a fot — and nobody 

was arrested. 
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clay-covered model and then a thin shell was moulded 
inside that which perfectly reproduced the outer surface of 
the clay, same-size. Mount that on a made-up aluminium 
chassis with revolving wheels, add some diffuser under- 
surfaces and you're ready to go wind-tunnel testing...” 

The first McLaren F1 project wind tunnel tests began 
inauspiciously on July 2. The team had taken a selection of 
rear glass slopes, tail heights, four alternative front ends, 
three front undersides (and some last-resort add-on 
wings) with them — but left their model’s instrumentation 
insert ‘sting’ behind at Woking. “Dear me — Ron would 
have given us such grief... it didn’t 
bear thinking about!” 

In the NPL wind tunnel, using 
International’s _ latest-specification 
laser ground clearance and attitude 
setting equipment, the balance-arm 


which holds the model in place on 


“Yes, it accelerates 
like a strike fighter, 
corners as if 
permanently glued 


Funnel Work 


downforce at a scale 150mph had been 100Kg — but on test 
the model showed 600Kg —- the diffuser section would 
obviously have been far too vicious, so they would leaven 
it with cardboard to reduce its effect. But if the basic 
block-model recorded an instant Cd of, say, 0.6 “...then 
we'd have been buggered already”. The block model 
should be relatively drag free, as it becomes more 
accurately detailed, its Cd inevitably increases. In the 
initial model runs at NPL — recorded on video by Mark 
Roberts, the ‘Brown Book’ records “Cd 0.37/38 ~ downforce 
OK, too much drag!” 

Downforce has to act evenly 
within the car, which defines a centre 
of pressure which is under control. 
For example, say the front/rear 
balance in the model begins at 60/40. 
When the next ride height selected 
has it pitched down 20mm at the 


to the road and 


the moving-ground belt would be 
attached and the wind-generating 
fan and moving-ground started up. 
All really worthwhile modern wind 
tunnels have computer-driven ride- 
height and pitch adjustment — now 
the model would be driven up and down by a motor ~ 
and the computer would take three or four readings at 
various ride heights and pitch attitudes. 

Initial targets were a realistic 0.35Cd, CoP almost 
coincident about the centre of gravity and 160lbs 
downforce at 150mph. The test-team would choose three 
significant ride heights and pitches. While the download 
generated by a car shape is instantly measurable, the total 
load is not as significant as the point about which its effect 
is centred. This is known as the ‘centre of pressure’ and its 
control is absolutely critical to car stability, especially in a 
car of exceptional speed potential. 

Peter: “You need to get a trend for what happens to the 
centre of pressure position — and you learn a lot about all 
kinds of aspects from wand-flow views around the model. 
We would sit in the wind and study airflow over the 
model to spot vortex generators, using a wand with a bit 
of knitting wool attached” 

Initially, they had a basic model form and one basic 
shape for the inverted airfoil beneath the car, known as 
the ‘diffuser’, They could quite easily modify both the 
noseform and the diffuser shape. If their initial target 


brakes as if by 
some titanic hand.” 


Frank Page, Unique 
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front, it goes to 50/50 ~ then another 
20mm nose-down takes it to 60 on 
the front/40 on the rear — “then you 
know you have a massive centre of 
pressure (CoP) change under pitch 
which is bad news. It means that 
when you brake from high speed and the nose dips under 
weight transference, the car’s tail is going to become 
dramatically light, the rear wheels will have very little 
grip, you're liable to lock the brakes and spin off”. 

Generating downforce is positive, but it carries with it 
an inseparable pay-back in drag. The more downforce a 
shape generates, the greater the accompanying drag will 
be. The CoP change has to be confined, and early on in the 
NPL programme a notch-back shape to the back of the 
cabin was seen to be shedding a spiral airflow vortex. This 
meant airflow was splitting away from the body surface 
instead of following it to generate lift, and a shape-change 
at this point persuaded the flow to re-adhere. 

On September 20 a note in the log declares: “W/T — 
Excellent results with second generation model”. 

Peter: “We did change the slope of the engine cover at 
one point but otherwise didn’t change the basic shape 
very much at all. We did some ‘Flowvis’ tests, letting the 
airflow smear coloured fluid over the model surfaces — 
which revealed a flow pattern on the outer sections of the 
under-tail diffuser which was very different from the flow 


down the middle of the car. 


20 Feb 1991 


“So we then developed a three-part diffuser which had 
two longitudinal strakes along the bottom, dividing the 
surface into three separate tunnels, with different profiles in 
the outboard tunnels, compared to the one in the centre. 

“All the time we were balancing drag against total 
downforce, CoP position and CoP change. 

“We also had to explore secondary factors, such as 
getting enough air into the brake cooling ducts. Was there 
clean airflow into the roof duct? If we were throwing off 
vortices around the cabin that would mean serious wind 
noise problems in the real car. We ran local ‘Flowvis’ tests 
around all the vital intakes and later pressure plotting 
with plastic pressure-tap tubing to check areas like 


radiator entries — it can be 
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Master model ~ stack MING 


embarrassing if you miss a vortex which reverses the 
local flow of air, meaning it’s coming out of where it 
should be going in! 

“The further you proceed, the more refined you get. 
While most road cars have unducted radiators — the air 
just charges through the core and then blunders around 
the engine bay trying to find just any old way out — ours 
had proper ducts right from the start; a small, light 
radiator with free-flow ducting out of the back and 
around through the wheel to exit through the side panel. 
We couldn’t just dump it into the wheel-arch because 
there it could create too much lift. In the tunnel models we 

tried pressure sensors and flow sensor-vanes 
both ahead and behind the radiator cores.” 

Gordon: “A worthwhile tunnel model 

has to be capable of both internal and 

external airflow - so there’s a lot of detail 

built into them. It was so exciting to be 


working in there without any 
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Aerodynamics-related paperwork 

from ‘Project 1’ including ‘Cd’ drag 
coefficients, ‘A’ frontal areas, and ‘CdA’ 
— the really critical figure — which 
multiplies the body shape’s drag 
coefficient by its airstream-obstructing 
frontal area, for a wide range of 
performance cars. This was the target 
information at which the McLaren 
design team had to aim. 
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It was a man’s life in McLaren’s wind-tunnel facility 


at NPL Teddington throt 90: setting-up the 


basic ‘Project 1’ test model upon the rolling road 


with its instrumentation-connector ‘sting’ in the tail 
lay-modelling amendments to the airflow exit 


abaft the front wheel arch — and Harold 


and Peter Stevens adjusting the hardware 


within the wind tunnel chamber 


8 Mar 1991 


regulation constraints — just stunning freedom compared to 
Formula 1. It meant we could explore or adopt just about 
anything we could ever dream of. 

“Under full braking you don’t want the CoP to move 
more than a few inches, because it will ruin the under- 
body venturi effect. The main problem therefore is to 
achieve CoP control even with the modest downforce 
which I'd picked as our target. 

Peter: “We needed a lot of air taken in to cool the 
electrics and the engine bay, but without ugly visible 
intakes. Holes underneath just killed our downforce. 
We'd also identified the ‘reflex’ bits - where in side 
elevation the diffuser-tunnel ceilings form an ess-bend — 
on each side beneath the tail as a problem. 

“We had an adjustable reflex on the model and found 
the airflow would not follow a really deep section but 
steeper ones were better, so we wanted to entrain the air 
to follow them. At the same time we needed to cool the 
electrics up above, which meant a fan. Gordon and I 
talked about the Brabham fan-car in which he had an 
engine-bay cooling fan drawing air from beneath the car, 
providing a downforce sucker system. We thought then of 
using a fan to entrain airflow over the reflex sections we 
wanted, and drawing air up over the electric boxes, then 
out over the alternator and out the back of the car to cool 
the exhaust catalytic converters. 

“Gordon wasn’t sure whether a fan should suck or 
blow, so I went out and bought a ducted fan kit for a model 
aeroplane and carefully built it into the model, with a 
reversible motor we could run in different directions, at 
different speeds. We put a three-piece diffuser under the 
tail and found an immediately advantageous effect — better 
downforce, better CoP control and all for less drag — and 
engine-bay cooling as a bonus.” 

It had also been found that a tab on the tail helped 
restrain the CoP from rushing forward with the model 
pitched down, as under braking, but it was draggy — not 
beneficial at speed in a normal attitude. Moveable 
aerodynamic devices have been banned in racing since 
1969, but there’s no such regulation for road cars. On the 
new F1 the only surface-breaking aerodynamic device 
would become a neat “Brake and Balance ‘Foil’, hinged 
into the rear deck. Activated automatically by electronic 
control sensing heavy braking, this “BB ‘Foil” would 
deploy at 30-degrees, slightly raising Cd but crucially 


enhancing base-suction at the tail to generate greater 
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downforce from the diffuser with its CoP in the right 


place. In a situation which would see the CoP beneath a 
conventional car rushing forwards, in the Fl it would be 
kept harnessed. 

Once the basic car profile had been frozen, it was time 
to pressure-tap the model: to locate precise areas of high 
or low pressure — intakes going in high-pressure points, 
outlets where there’s low pressure. McLaren's racing car 
experience taught that when the car is stationary with 
“engine in a box” running, heat soak is massive — so 
copious venting was provided from first thoughts. 

Peter: “Gordon always wanted sausage-shaped slots 
to release hot air — like those on the 1966 Formula 1 Ferrari. 
Flowvis and pressure plotting indicated where the minor 
ducting needed to go”. 

Some ten days of intensive wind tunnel testing at 
Teddington saw over 1,100 individual runs completed 
and a mass of data extracted to fix the new F1’s design 
and confirm its styling. 

No yaw work ~ with the model set at a series of 
side-on angles to the airflow — had been conducted at 
NPL, but soon, in the full-size MIRA tunnel at Nuneaton, 
the 1:1-scale clinic model would be tested in yaw, smoke- 
wand flow views were taken and the position chosen into 
which cabin air would exit into the low pressure area just 
behind door opening in the roof — “lowest pressure area 
on the car...” as Peter cheerfully put it. 

For the time being, McLaren Cars’ tunnel team could 


stop digging. 


The McLaren Cars’ test team 
reviewing read-out results at NPL, 
1990 — Harold, Gordon and Peter in 
the foreground with Peter Hodgeman 
of McLaren Jnternational’s Formula t 
R&D team in the background 


Right As drawn by illustrator/ 
designer Mark Roberts for the 
McLaren Fl brochure, this 
aerodynamic features schematic 
outlines and explains airstream 
management and control not only 
around the car, but also underneath 
and — indeed — through it. 


Below Pressure plots tapped 

from the finalised wind-tunnel model 
demonstrate how surface pressure 
above the cabin roof was enhanced 
with fans running to re-adhere airflow 
under the rear diffuser and so 
desensitise the car in pitch while 
also generating more downforce yet 
less drag. The system proved itself 

“A winner all round”... 
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Surface pressure (with fan off) 


Surface pressure (with fan on) 


Right Future fulfilment: indecently 
expensive exposure; the McLaren 
F1's tail-top “Brake & Balance 'Foil” 
performs a critical function, as does 
the 24-carat gold-foil heat insulation 
protecting its underside. Normally the 
"Foil will not deploy below 40mph, 
but when the chassis management 
system software was being written 

a test mode was incorporated for 

the 'Foil — one side effect enabling 
the more extrovert or ostentatious 
owner to flash McLaren gold in 
queueing traffic... 


Overleaf Future fulfilment: 

the road racing prototype McLaren F1 
GTR — serial ‘O1R’ — in which 
J.J.Lehto/Yannick Dalmas/Masanori 
Sekiya would win the classic 1995 
Le Mans 24-Hours race. 
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While McLaren Cars’ chief composites 
engineer, Paul Martin, did most of his 
complex and intricate structural design 
calculations by hand — Finite Element 
Analysis computer software was 
employed to cross-check and fine-tune 
his findings. Colour-coded FEA stress 
distribution plots also illustrate the 
background to yet another McLaren 
Cars Patent application (rigght). 


Chapter e Seven 


Priore TURES 


IMPLICIT FROM THE OUTSET in McLaren Cars’ “Project 1’ was the understanding 
that the programme would produce the world’s first carbon-composite production 
car. Even as first outlined in the off-the-cuff time-killing conversation at Linate 
Airport in 1988, it was effectively taken as read that whatever McLaren might 
build would emerge in the ultra-light, ultra-rigid, ultra-versatile aerospace 


material known familiarly as ‘carbon-fibre’. 


When it finally appeared, four years later, the McLaren F1’s entire 
chassis/body unit was indeed in advanced-composites. The material 
endowed the F1 with immense rigidity in both torsion — twisting — 
and bending. 

When the McLaren Cars’ team put together the launch brochure, this 
author wrote: “For the primary structure of McLaren’s first production 
sports car, no material other than carbon composite was even considered; 
it was designed for greater torsional and bending stiffness than any other 
production car ever built”. And this was, indeed, true. 

So what is this ‘miracle material’, carbon-composite? The term in fact 
describes a whole family of non-metallic structural material which first 
emerged commercially during the 1970s. In fact composite materials 
extend way back into antiquity. Wattle-and-daub is one, papier maché 
another, as was the Pharoahs’ mix of plant fibre and chopped straw 
stirred into wet clay, which produced early house-bricks. But composite 
materials as embraced by the motor racing industry are of a different 
class. The first tailor-made Formula 1 McLaren — the 1966 M2B 
monocoque designed by Robin Herd, was skinned in a sheet aerospace 

material named ‘Mallite’, thin aluminium facing sheets bonded to a 
sandwich filling of end-grain balsa wood. By contemporary 


standards, it offered great rigidity for minimal weight. 


(12) UK Patent 1 GB,2 290 797 ws 
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inherently more attractive than the aluminium-based 
alternatives. But from around 1960, Government-backed 
aerospace development in the USA, Britain and Japan 
sought a new generation of super-stiff, super-light 
materials. US interests developed filaments of Boron, UK 
researchers carbon fibre. 

Now we should consider Thomas Young (1773-1829) 
and his Modulus. 


Young’s Modulus puts numbers to the stiffness of any 


material, and is a most illuminating measure. The Young's 
Modulus of steel is about 30 million Ibs per square inch — 
of wood about 2 million — and of rubber about 1,000lbs. 


In stark contrast, America’s Boron fibres of the 1960s 


‘Shalford’: the riverside composites 
facility south of Guildford first set up 
by Ferrari as its ‘GTO’ — Guildford 
Technical Office - R&D centre 
employed primarily upon Formula 1 
componentry, later offered for sale 


Panels sandwiching aluminium-foil ‘honeycomb’ — 
looking just like you’d find in a beehive — had become 
popular in the aviation industry of the 1950s. These panels 
were also light yet outstandingly rigid. The Ford J-car 


developed for Le Mans in 1966 had a monocoque chassis 


offered a modulus of 60-million psi, while British carbon 


fibre offered a staggering 110-million psi. More foundation design thinking: 


Gordon Murray “talking with myself” 
in this case on alternative chassis 
structure formats, “how much 
monocoque to have — do | play safe 
and hang separate body panels 
around a platform, or use the surface 
of the stressed-skin structure as the 
outer body envelope?” - a 1990 
sketch, probably pre-10-hour briefing. 


and acquired as the cramped but The fibres themselves were a little weaker than glass 


but, relative to their weight, eight times stiffer than both 


otherwise ideal composites production 


slant for Méllsren\Caretereject skinned in this honeycomb sandwich, which was carried 
over into the 1967 Le Mans-winning Ford Mark IV. But as 


one crew member later told us “It was a sonofabitch to 


glass and other conventional engineering materials. 
Resin-fibre composites setting woven carbon filaments in 


a cured (set) resin proved to be both outstandingly rigid 
and extremely light. 


work with, and impossible to repair!”. 

Similar honeycomb panels were used occasionally 
in Formula 1, notably in the 1973-76 double World 
Championship-winning McLaren M23s. Then panels with 
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honeycomb -— stiffened the 1977 McLaren M26. 
Why is it vital to have a chassis as rigid as possible? 


In order to control all loads acting upon the car with the 
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greatest precision possible. There’s no point in attaching 


the world’s best suspension system to a chassis which <ipe A Rone 
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itself has the rigidity of a wet bus ticket. If it is whippy or 
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resilient it becomes an undamped spring within the 
vehicle system, control becomes imprecise and a driver 
finds the car’s behaviour unpredictable. 

Into 1979-1980 the Patrick Head-designed series of 


Williams FW07s became the most successful aluminium- 
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honeycomb racing cars ever built. But others simply 


despised the material... 


Meanwhile, glass-fibre body panels had been used in 
racing since the early ‘50s. ‘Glass-reinforced plastic’ (GRP) 


was really a futuristic composite. Drawn fibres of glass 
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spun into yarn, woven into mats and then set with resin 
into a useful moulded shape — this is what ‘modern’ 


composites are all about. 


Although Jim Hall and Chaparral ran some highly- y ee: 
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successful moulded glass-fibre monocoque sports-racing 
cars from 1964, few followed their lead. ‘GRP’ was not 


us 
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14 Apr 1994 | Gert ran in the car park 


Crossing the threshold: discreet capability starts here. In the McLaren F1 even the Connolly 


hide leather was produced in lightweight sections ~ at 0.7mm thickness — and the three seats 
wouid be highly praised for all-round comfort, and refined support 
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Raw materials for the McLaren F1 
included: Dyneema and carbon- 
fibre hybrid 


Uni-directional carbon fibre 


Left At Shalford, composites 
technician Ray McNally handling 

a vacuum bag in which composite- 
mouldings will be cooked inside 
the mighty autoclave pressure- 
oven beyond. 


Carbon-fibre plain wave 


16 May 1994 | “ert first test at Chobham 


DuPont in America then developed Kevlar. Simpler to 
produce, with a modulus about one third that of carbon, it 
derived from an organic polymer similar to a high-grade 
cellulose like flax but four times stronger. Unlike flax 
Kevlar would not rot. 

Commercially available carbon-fibre and Kevlar were 
first ready-spun into thread, then woven and usually pre- 
saturated in epoxy resin to produce a ‘pre-preg’ cloth. 
Suitably tailored sections of cloth could then be ‘laid-up’ to 
the required shape in a mould. By applying a chemical 
catalyst or a carefully controlled temperature and pressure 
sequence in a pressure-oven known as an ‘autoclave’, the 
epoxy would cure and set the shape in a rigid matrix. 

This resin matrix was the key — or rather the lock — 
fixing the cloth fibres relative to one another, like a fly 
preserved in amber. Once engineers began playing with 
the new material, learning how to use it, infinite potential 
opened up. The inherent strength of 
composite materials of this type is 
extremely directional, but by laying- 
up laminates of cloth within the 
mould the composite engineers could 
manipulate the finished piece’s 
properties, orienting fibres within the 
structure in order to take maximum 
advantage of their individual tensile 
strength and great stiffness, while 
minimising their known weakness 
in compression. 

Once set within a well-cured resin matrix individual 
fibres could fracture without greatly compromising 
component strength, because the resin matrix simply 
spread the load throughout the cloth fibres — where 
one might fail, another positioned alongside would not. 
Fractures seldom propagated because the plastic matrix 
did not transmit cracks, and as the processes became 
more sophisticated, fibres could be specifically aligned 
as ‘crack stoppers’. 

These kinds of composite structures could be tailor- 
made in the lay-up process to present load-bearing or 
load-resisting characteristics which could be graded 
through the piece, from pliability to stiff as concrete, 
shaded as surely as an oak tree’s fibres might naturally 
resist a prevailing wind, or turn towards the southern sun. 

Quite unlike steel or aluminium, holes of any shape 


could be cut into a composite carbon panel or moulded 


“Formula 1 materials 
and finishes have been the 
chosen for absolute 
performance, but the 
car has a flair and 

beauty of its own.” 


New Zealand Car 


monocoque, with little danger of starting cracks — 
something impossible in a metal monocoque. 

Gordon Murray had been one of the first to adopt the 
material for Formula 1, cautiously using only flat carbon 
panels as a structural element in his 1978 Brabham BT46, 
but he was not confident enough to set aside the impact- 
absorbing properties of aluminium. 

McLaren then pioneered the substantially carbon- 
composite moulded Formula 1 chassis in their MP4/1 car 
of 1981, and in 1983 Gustav Brunner’s ATS D6 design 
moulded its carbon-composite chassis not only as the 
structural core of the car, but also shaped it to double up 
as the external body skin too. A new era of motor vehicle 
structure was upon us. 

But carbon-composites and composite manufacture is 
extremely costly. While traditionalists will, in ignorance, 
deride the new technology as producing Tupperware cars 
“just popped out of a mould”, they 
were in reality inherently more hand- 
made than any car in metal. During 
initial lay-up process an 
operative’s carefully gloved fingers 
would have handled every square 
centimetre of the pre-preg cloth 
layers ~ settling them into the mould, 
smoothing them, accurately aligning 
their ‘cross-graining’. While the base 
materials were expensive, so were the 
processes and the skilled labour 
required. But no gain without pain... 

Formula 1 was thirty years ahead of mass production 
in adopting the aluminium-chassised car as conventional. 
By 1990-91, ten years had passed since McLaren’s frontier 
racing technology had embraced advanced carbon- 
composite construction. For McLaren’s first sports car, 
therefore, nothing other than carbon composite was 
even considered. 

The new car’s styling would reflect the structural 
freedom offered by this technology, and combined purely 
functional aerodynamic form with aesthetic appeal. 

A crucial member of McLaren Cars’ initial Genesis 
team was composites engineer, Paul Martin: “My job was 
to ensure the package worked out and styled by Barry 
Lett, Peter Stevens and Gordon between them would be a 
productionable functioning entity - which would meet 


the strength, rigidity and weight targets while also 


Dyneema fibre 


Nomex honeycomb 


Aluminium honeycomb 
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COMPONENTS OF AC 
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finally be despatched from Shalford 
for painting before delivery to the 
Genesis assembly 'shop in Woking. 


? 


25 ASSEMBLY — LUGGAGE DOOR L7 ASSEMBLY — PASSENGER 19 LINER —MID FRONT WHEEL 21 ~FLOOR — FRONT WHEEL 23 BUMPER — FRONT 26 ASSEMBLY - MONOCOQUE | 
LEFT HAND/RIGHT HAND DOOR LEFT HAND/ ARCH LEFT HAND/ HOUSE LEFT HAND/RIGHT | 
RIGHT HAND RIGHT HAND HAND 24 ASSEMBLY — FRONT 27 ACCESS PANEL — AIR FILTER 
16 DUCT PANEL - DOOR CRASH STRUCTURE 
LEFT HAND/RIGHT HAND. 18 LINER — LOWER FRONT 20 ASSEMBLY — REAR DIFFUSER 22 CLOSING PANEL — RADIATOR 28 TOPSHELL — FRONT 
WHEEL ARCH LEFT LEFT HAND/RIGHT HAND. 25 SUB MOULDING — FRONT 
HAND/RIGHT HAND CRASH STRUCTURE 
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5.00am rise — clay model outside factory 


23 Jun 1991 
5 The minutiae of composite-materials provision, process and 
oo production involved as many hours again of negotiation, 
oii assessment, evaluation and deal-making as a major proportion of 
the original concept, research, design, prototype and development 
5 31.01 92 work. Every area of the finalised high-tech McLaren F1’s production 
“ Far Date was painstakingly detailed and complex. 
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Modern complexion of the ultimate 


made motor car: the carbon- 


structure contrasts with the 
h bolt-on magnesium casting 
zainst which the front-suspension 
oil-springs will react, scissors-style, 


from each side 


site weave in the McLaren F1’s 
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complying with all the necessary production car crash-test 
standards. Working out how to do it, crunching the 
numbers, running the finite element analysis programme 
~ investigating the load paths, stress-engineering the 
entire structure, was an interesting challenge”. 

Paul's habitually self-confident air of “So what’s your 
problem — sure itll work” did much to maintain the 
Genesis team’s spirits as they committed body and soul to 
their ferocious workload during the jam-packed years of 
1990 to 1992. 

Gordon: “Composites engineers tend to be a law unto 
themselves ~— experience counts for a lot, they work by a 
practised combination of science, black art, intuition and 
‘feel’ for the technology. He drew up all our specifications 
for which composite material would be used where, and 
how - the weight and grade of cloth, resin specification, 


laminate angularities, the curing programmes, the lot”. 
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Structures. 


Paul: “The primary structure was designed and 


developed using a CAD finite element analysis programme 
which helped optimise both the material thickness and 
fibre orientation for maximum strength and stiffness — 
and obviously safety derives from that”. 

As Barry’s packaged and calculated design had 
evolved to meet Gordon’s concept, the monocoque’s 
primary strength was to be derived from two longitudinal 
large-section floor beams, running along each side of the 
driver’s seat. Behind him a sturdy pier would rise 
integrally with the engine airbox to provide exceptional 
roll-over protection, integrated into the roof and the A- and 
B-pillars, forming an enormously strong ‘survival cell’. 

The powertrain-steadying chassis ‘horns’ extended 
beyond the cabin bulkhead moulded around the near- 
centrepoint fuel tank bay, with bays containing the 


luggage, electrics and dry-sump oil tank to each side. 


Once the resin-block ‘tooling stack’ 
had been completed at IDAT’s 
workshops in Benfleet, Essex, its 
external surface was sprayed with 
several urethane coats, rubbed-down 
between each one, to allow finished- 
body highlights to be established, 
and approved. 


15 Jul 1991 Suppliers meeting CK— NGC, gearbox, ele. 


Up front the twin longitudinal main beams carried an 
aluminium bulkhead machined from the solid in which an 
integral tunnel housed the steering rack — no flexibility 
allowed for that baby! — and ahead of that Paul produced 
a painstakingly designed crushable nosebox and ‘bumper’ 
structure. In combination with the rear silencer box and 
body-bumper moulding, these front and rear crash 
structures on the ‘Fl’ would far exceed all legal 
requirements worldwide. 

The engine — when it arrived — would double as a load 
bearing chassis member at the rear of the car, mounted 
against the back of the rear cockpit bulkhead and attached 
to the two projecting monocoque shoulder horns. 

As we wrote in the launch brochure “The totally- 
integrated carbon structure has been created entirely 
within McLaren Cars’ own advanced composites facility, 
incorporating materials and techniques at the cutting edge 
of this technology” — every word of which was true. 

But the process of securing McLaren Cars’ own 
advanced composites facility had been a nail-biting affair. 
Creighton Brown: “When the project began we took on 
the Genesis building as an administration and design 
office on the first floor, with a sizeable prototype-build 
and R&D workshop downstairs. Initially there was some 
idea of making composite parts in International’s Formula 
1 facility, but it was obviously utterly committed. So we 
needed a production factory of our own, and as we 
hunted for one time was flashing by, and I think we were 
all becoming anxious — if we couldn’t find something it 
could have stopped the programme in its tracks. 

“Then Ferrari - who had been developing future 
Formula 1 projects in their own British R&D facility barely 
ten miles from us at Shalford, just south of Guildford — 
decided to take everything back in-house in Italy. Ferrari 
had named it the ‘Guildford Technical Office’, or ‘GTO’. 
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“Tt was a new business park building, not really as 
large as we might have needed, but it was ready- 
equipped as an advanced carbon-composites facility. Ron 
pulled off a real entrepreneurial coup in acquiring it.” 

Acquisition of this former Ferrari facility - in 
November 1991 — had been painstakingly cultivated. It left 
at least one member of Ferrari’s Formula 1 team openly 
criticising his management for having given McLaren 
International’s principals “one less problem to think of”, 
permitting them to maintain full focus on Formula 1 rather 
than still worrying about the road car project. 

Paul Martin would take up residence at Shalford to 
set-up the ‘Project 1’ production facility, and to engage 
composites production staff. A programme had been set 
down, five pre-production prototypes were to follow the 
MGA-made Clinic Model. Tooling had to be made from 
the prototype ‘tooling stack’, moulds taken, lay-up 
specifications compiled, cross-checked and verified — 
patterns would be produced, work-procedure manuals 
compiled. The tasks still pending seemed endless, but 
very soon now McLaren Cars Ltd’s first composite lay-ups 
‘in anger’ would begin. 

The world’s first carbon-composite production road 


car was about to be born. 
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Comparative rough-check list: believed 
torsional rigidities for rival high- 
performance chassis — never an exact 
science since different manufacturers 
commonly use differing methods to 
“do chassis twists”. 


Structures 
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8 Oct 1991 | MGA clinic model meeting — Ron «& friends otstt 


Left Marked-up like a tailor's 
dummy, the monocoque body-chassis 
tooling at Shalford provided stencil 
patterns to which the carbon-fibre 
‘cloth’ could be cut. 


Just like a tailor’s cutting room, 
Shalford’s well-trained staff mark out, 
cut and prepare the various 
composite cloths ready for their 
‘cooking’ cycle in the giant autoclave 
Production of the McLaren Fl was 
very much a hands-on procedure 
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No, not the pushrod valvegear on the 
‘Titanic’ but a close-up study of the 
progressive throttle-linkage on the 
BMW S$70/2 V12 engine tailor-made 
to McLaren Cars’ requirements for 
the finest driver's car ever built. 
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ONE TERRIBLE, DAUNTING QUESTION MARK hung over McLaren Cars’ Genesis 
headquarters for long months through ‘Project 1's formative period in 1990. 
Ron Dennis: “They were forging ahead, undertaking the wide-ranging series of 
concept investigations which had been pre-planned, but nobody was able yet to 
tell Mansour and myself where the engine would be coming from. Consequently 
there could be no precise idea of its size —a critically decisive factor in car design. 
Obviously, it was a very significant problem... and a worry”. 


Gordon: “Of course the engine was a priority from day one, Tokyo, an obvious port of call. They were interested in a 
minimum requirement 450-horsepower. The Ferrari F40 collaborative programme — but hopefully a 3.5-litre one. 
and Porsche 959 were already in the 450-480 bracket, and “We had several meetings at Tochigi and the only 


heavier than we would be, so I knew discussion was whether it should be 


we'd have a better power-to-weight a V10 or a V12. Their engineers were 


ratio. We all wanted a naturally- keen. Early on they dismissed 


“The engine’s got 


aspirated V12, a vividly responsive, developing a racing engine to suit, 


masses of torque 
if Hg because it’s cheaper and easier to 


gutsy engine — a real spine-tingler. 
That ruled out any big V8 and 
especially anything turbocharged — it’s the most glorious per-litre engine, than to detune a 
because of throttle lag, and muffled engine I've driven. 200bhp-per-litre racer.” 


Negotiations with Honda drifted. 


it's sweet, crisp, start from scratch building a 100bhp- 


noise. We listed the manufacturers This is like no engine 


able to make high-revving, large- Perhaps the Japanese were nervous of 


you've ever heard.” Tak p a) eee eae 
green’ considerations, perhaps it was 


capacity, normally-aspirated engines 
capable of 100bhp per litre. It was a fonatian: Relmet,;Autooer their as yet unheralded withdrawal 
short list ~ just Honda, BMW and 


Ferrari. For obvious reasons, Ferrari 


from Formula 1. But then Jaguar 
and Bugatti launched turbocharged 
was a non-starter... so then there were two”. ‘supercars’ with as much as 550-horsepower. 

Honda was McLaren International’s Formula 1 “Even though I knew they were going to be 50 per 


partner at that time — their R&D centre at Tochigi, outside cent heavier, that made me wary on engine capacity so | 


Building a World Championship: 
Gordon with Paul Rosche of BMW 
Motorsport during their Brabham- 
BMW heyday in Formula 1, 1982-84. 
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raised our 
requirement to a 5.3-litre 
V12. Honda really started to go cold... 
“We had been packaging the car around a 5-litre V12. 
Time was running out. We talked to other manufacturers. 
Three were serious, Isuzu so serious they’d build us a 5.3 
V12 from scratch. But we badly needed track record.” 

A glittering one existed — one in which Gordon had 
participated, but which he was overlooking — while in the 
background Ron Dennis had long been cultivating a 
possible future collaboration with the same company: 
BMW. At one stage the Munich board had been close to a 
Formula 1 deal, but delayed their decision so long that 
McLaren had to go elsewhere. 

When Gordon attended his first Grand Prix since ’88 
— the 1990 German event at Hockenheim — he met an old 
friend — Paul Rosche, chief engineer of BMW Motorsport. 

Paul Rosche: “I asked Gordon ‘How’s the engine 
going for your new sports car?’ He was very quiet, telling 
me he didn’t really know, but one thing that was certain 
was that they were running out of time. I told him 
‘We could do the engine for you../” 

Murray and Rosche had enjoyed a terrific working 
relationship through the five-year Brabham-BMW 
1982-87. They enjoyed each other’s 


company. Paul could be very wry, almost subversive ~ 


partnership, 


never averse to taking the mickey out of his own 
national stereotype. A brilliant lateral thinker, he had 
been instrumental in building much of BMW’s 
immense sporting success. And, perhaps most 
critically, he had the ear of a BMW board which 
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perhaps felt it owed 
Ron Dennis a favour. 

Paul then told 
Gordon that his 
Motorsport people 
were improving BMW's 
flagship production 5-litre V12, 
perfecting 48-valve heads to be fitted to it. 

On October 25, 1990, Gordon visited Munich. The 
hopped-up production V12 would not do: “Too big and 
heavy. Definitely not for us. Then Paul asked ‘What do 
you really want?’, so I told him: big displacement in the 
smallest possible overall package-size — absolutely no 
more than 600mm long — revving to around seven-five - 


550-plus bhp - maximum weight 250kg — 


Champagne in plastic — what style! 
Never far away from a celebration of 
some kind, McLaren Cars at Genesis 
developed tremendous team spirit, 
working and playing equally hard — 
Peter, Creighton Brown, and the two 
Gordons, Murray and Shrigley, mark 
another landmark. 


Below Another cork from McLaren 
Cars’ trophy cabinet: this one fired off 
in celebrating the BMW engine deal 
as negotiated with Munich's Karl- 
Heinz Kalbfell (bottom). 
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Paul Rosche’s BMW Motorsport 


ymewhat glazed Gordon 
redu 


Munict 


ed to lifting halt-litres, the 


Oktoberfest, 1990 


Right Mint, boxed, glazed and 
untouched — the bottle of Barolo 
presented to McLaren by Karl-Heinz 
Kalbfell of BMW Motorsport to mark 
their agreement on the ‘Project 1’ 
which had been code. 
named ‘Project Barolo’ 


engine deal 


eally knew how to celebrate 


14 Oct 1991 


rigid enough to work as a load-bearing structural member 


— dry-sump lubrication to minimise overall height and 
avoid surge in high-G cornering. 

“And Paul simply said ‘We'll do a new engine’.” 

On November 15 a ‘heavyweight’ meeting convened 
at BMW Munich, Gordon and Creighton accompanying 
Ron Dennis — “That was the critical event — a very positive 
meeting”, Ron recalled. 

On February 1, 1991 engine specification, test 
programme and electronic requirements were thrashed 
out, on the 11th a press release was prepared and on the 
15th the new collaboration and the McLaren ‘Fl’ name 
were announced. On March 28 Gordon spent all day at 
BMW - where twelve engineers were assigned. 

Paul Rosche introduced the project to them, then 
asked Gordon to “wind them up — tell them the standards 
McLaren will expect” — so he did. 

“T outlined the kind of car we intended, and laid it on 
the line that power-to-weight was the bottom line. I told 
them to consider that in everything they did. Never use a 
10mm bolt when 9mm would do, consider weight as 
driving the design. I could see them obviously thinking 
‘who is this loony, telling us how to design engines?’ but 
Paul backed me up. So that whole project started off on 
the right foot.” 

It would tend to go off the rails subsequently, before 
the McLaren way suddenly clicked with Bavaria’s finest. 
The new McLaren F1 engine would emerge as the BMW 
Motorsport $70/2 V12. Munich’s advanced alloy-block 
casting techniques and expertise provided a very special 
capability to accommodate large-capacity cylinder bores 
within minimum-sized block dimensions — no more then 


3mm separating each from its neighbours. While this 
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absolutely minimised overall package size, Motorsport 
actually employed well-proven and conservative core 
technology and materials. 

The S70/2 engine was derived directly from BMW 
production practise, inheriting many features proved in 
the 6-cylinder power unit for their M5 high-performance 
saloon. Both the minimum-size new dedicated cylinder 
block and heads were cast in aluminium, the cylinder 
bores Nicasil-coated for wear resistance. Con-rods and 
crankshaft were to be in forged and twisted steel, 
lightweight shallow-skirted pistons in forged aluminium, 
and the exhaust valves sodium-cooled. No resort was 
made to exotic titanium valves or con-rods. 

The project demanded a vividly responsive ‘racey’ 
engine, certainly unlike BMW’s production V12. Paul 
Rosche understood exactly what McLaren required, the 
snap-shut rev-shedding of a true racing engine ~ but in 
this case that had to be leavened by genuine around-town 
tractability. He began by dispensing with a conventional 
flywheel, which also saved some weight — and fitted an 


aluminium plate instead, no larger nor thicker than 
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100 


absolutely necessary to transmit the engine’s torque to the 
proposed Formula 1-type carbon clutch. 

With minimum rotational inertia, the V12 would lose 
revs as if it was being braked every time the throttle 
closed, facilitating the fastest possible gear change. 
Conversely once the throttle was re-applied, the rev-gain 
would be almost instantaneous. What made this feasible 
was the V12’s purest-possible 60-degree vee-angle 
between the cylinder banks — and painstaking dynamic 
balancing in the hand-assembly process. Just to ensure 
optimum smoothness, a torsional vibration damper 
would be applied. 

The small-diameter output plate also allowed the 
crankshaft to drop even lower, reducing overall height, so 
saving more material —- more weight. Racing-style dry- 
sump lubrication further minimised height by removing 
the need for a capacious wet-sump. The McLaren F1 
would obviously generate racing-style cornering loads, 
which would wash oil around a wet-sump — however 
well-baffled — this ‘surge’ fatally starving the bearings of 


oil when it might most be needed. A shallow base pan 


Right The colours, textures and 
deeply well-considered detail of 
McLaren's custom-built BMW four- 
cam, 48-valve, V12 - seen here in 
the first prototype power unit freshly 
photographed for the original McLaren 


Fl brochure. 
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Above Cry from the heart: Gordon's first 
fax to Paul Rosche after hearing how much 
Motorsport’s complex catalyser exhaust system 
for the new McLaren with its 65-litre silencer 
box would weigh. 


Right The offending prototype unit in mock-up 
at Munich. Between themselves, and their piggy-bank 
(for Inconel alloy is costly), Woking and Munich 
fixed the problem... 
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could also be made light yet rigid, to assist the block’s 
structural duties. 

Rosche called Murray at one point to announce a 
feasible bore and stroke of 86mm by 87mm — 6,064cc; “Six 
point one litres Gordon, how does that sound?” 

“Cor — That sounds good...” 

It was far in advance of the 5.3-litres originally 
considered. 

But the volume of gas blasting though a 6.1-litre V12 
engine at 7,500rpm demands a very considerable exhaust 
system, which to meet international market regulations — 
as researched and monitored assiduously at Genesis by 
the diligent Harold Dermott — would require state-of-the- 
art pollution-trapping catalysers. 

Silencer box volume needed to be a whopping 65- 
litres — the size of a loosely-rolled double-bed duvet. At 
Genesis Gordon almost despaired: “That was going to be 
seriously heavy, and how could we house it? Then the 
idea dawned. Because the engine and transmission were 
providing the chassis structure at the back of the car there 
was nothing at the tail we could use as an impact- 
absorbing crush structure, beyond whatever body 
panelling we would end up with there. If we shaped this 
enormous silencer box to run the width of the car, 
immediately inside the tail bodywork, that could double- 
up as our crush pad.” 

One item, multiple functions — yet again, race-bred 
engineering at its best. But what could a V12 exhaust 
system, feeding a 65-litre silencer, possibly weigh? 

The fax flashed back from Munich — exhaust system 
in standard BMW production steel, 100Kg. This was 
blasphemy to the weight-saving zealot. 

Gordon flew to Munich. “Paul introduced me to the 
guy who was designing the exhaust system, and winked 
at me, encouraging me to put on a show in the middle of 
the design office — to encourage the others. 

“That made the guys not only realise we were serious, 
but also encouraged them to start thinking — really 
thinking — about the weight problem, and they began 
suggesting good ideas, initiating stuff — and one said why 
not use inconel for the exhaust manifolds...” 

This stainless-steel alloy is highly heat-resistant, 
robust and light — used commonly in very high- 
temperature turbocharger installations. Thinner-gauge 
sections could endure exhaust-system duty, and it was 


inherently lightweight. Downside — it was very expensive, 
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Proof of the pudding: Gordon had hated 
the idea of having to provide a secondary 
crushable structure outboard of ‘Project 1’s 
rear engine and gearbox when the idea 
occurred of restraining the famous 65-litre 
silencer box by cables to employ its volume 
— reinforced by internal diaphragms and 
packed with wadding — as a secondary rear 
impact absorber. When this customer's 
McLaren F1 slammed backwards into an 
autobahn barrier at some 300km/h the 
silencer absorbed the brunt of the impact, 
just as the salesman had said... 


22 Oct 1991 


and the $70/2 manifolding would demand yards of it. 
On weight grounds alone it had to be the answer. The 
manifolds were fashioned in 0.8mm _wall-thickness 
inconel pipe, the ‘double-duvet’ box fabricated in 
stainless-steel — the McLaren sports car’s exhaust system 
alone would cost as much as a small family car. 

Gordon: “BMW Motorsport had not begun work on 
the engine until March ’91, yet by Christmas that year 
Paul’s guys had the first prototype running on the dyno”. 

Straight off the assembly stand, that first engine 
bawled into Bavarian life as an exceedingly butch and 
bonny baby; almost immediately it out-performed 
McLaren’s 550bhp target by 14 per cent — 627-horsepower. 
It met the 600mm length requirement. There had to be a 
downside. With all necessary ancillaries, exhaust system 
and silencer attached it overshot the 250kg weight target 
by some 16kg. Gordon would forgive them that — 6.4 per 
cent overweight was more than compensated for by 14 
per cent extra power. 

His ‘Brown Book’ includes a justifiably excited entry 
for January 17, 1992. It read ‘Munich all day — saw 1st engine 
— excellent meeting with BMW’. 

On March 4, 1992 the first running prototype S70/2 
V12 was delivered to Genesis to be prepared for 
installation in the tailor-made second test-hack, ‘Edward’. 

April 6 saw the completed Clinic Model unveiled to 
the entire Genesis team and to the directors at a fatigue- 


tinged yet very happy champagne party. It was then 


that Ron Dennis and Mansour Ojjeh saw 


where the company’s investment was 
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leading, and they saw ‘the real engine’ in Woking’s 
answer to Ferrari's famous series of mulettos. 

The new power unit just proliferated with race-bred 
features, yet was very much a road engine. It had to be 
road tractable, moderately stressed to achieve a 
respectable service life and practicable maintenance 
schedules. In Munich Motorsport’s engineers even put it 
through the same 500-hour bench test to which any other 
BMW road-going power unit would be subjected. 
Nominal service interval was settled upon as 5,000 miles. 

Much development was still to be pursued, although 
as much of Motorsport’s tried and trusted technology had 
been employed as possible, basically to meet McLaren 
Cars’ desperately tight time-scale. 

While the $70/2’s twin-overhead camshaft and 
4-valve per cylinder valvetrain technology was shared 
with the high-performance BMW M3, the distantly related 
engines were tuned to significantly different torque 
characteristics. While the more mundane ‘racer on the 
road’ M3 saloon-car torque curve peaked at 3,600rpm, and 
was virtually flat from 3,500rpm to 6,000rpm, that for the 
F1 ‘driver’s supercar’ engine simply soared to peak at 
5,600rpm, only 1,600rpm below peak power output. 

But would this make the new McLaren like the Ferrari 
V12s which Gordon had sampled at the project’s outset — 


a ball of fire at descant revs but making much noise yet 


not doing very much below 6,000? Hardly. 


Below The exhaust silencer box 
mounting system upon the McLaren 
F1's gearbox, showing movement 
permitted by the restraint cables 
before significant crushing might 
commence. At 300km/h backwards 


that red arrow becomes really big. 
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The mighty 6.1-litre S70/2 V12 engine for McLaren Cars in all its glory — transverse section 
revealing the incredibly low crankshaft centreline height, robustly-bolted cylinder head and 
block fixings, narrow included-angle valve-gear and effectively straight inlet and exhaust tracts 
which contributed so much to exceeding its power target of 550bhp. 
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6 Nov 1991 | Michelin — 17 "rims — 8165 max rear width 
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The mighty 6.1-litre S70/2 V12 engine for McLaren Cars in all its glory Il — longitudinal section 
revealing the wafer-thin separation between cylinders, painstakingly compact packaging of 
cam and ancillary drives (left) and lack of any real flywheel (right) which contributed so much 
to achieving its length target of just 600mm. 
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The S70/2 would deliver a neck-cracking 398lb/ft 
torque at just 1,500rpm, and could pull a house down 
with more than 479lb/ft torque all the way from 4,000rpm 
to 7,000. With a specific power output of 103bhp per litre, 
the power-to-weight ratio of the finalised McLaren F1 
would be something like 550bhp per tonne — the one-time 
target for maximum power output, never mind power-to- 
weight ratio... 

TAG Electronics collaborated with BMW Motorsport 
on engine management requirements for this incredibly 
compact, incredibly capable new power unit. An early 
problem involved restraining this ‘vivid’ V12 on modest 
throttle openings in traffic. Mere tractability was 
insufficient — one report explained that it “also had to be 
sufficiently controllable to prevent burying the Fl under a 
lorry at the slightest throttle twitch. Careful throttle 
linkage design and TAG Electronics’ expertise in engine 
management were relied upon”. 

Great pains were taken in development to optimise 
the V12’s induction system — matching inlet-tract length, 


diameter and surface finish and plenum chamber volume 
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The bavarian Connection 


— while an automatic variable-length intake system was 
dismissed as an unnecessary complication. 

Although the new engine ran at virtually half the 
speed of contemporary Formula 1 engines, Paul Rosche’s 
development team found that across the entire rev-range, 
mixture preparation from a single injector per cylinder 
was not ideal. This was a familiar problem in high-speed 
engines, because at high revs inlet air-speeds leave the 
incoming fuel spray too little time to atomise fully if the 
injector is placed close to the inlet valve, as it normally is 
in road engines with an injector nozzle in each individual 
induction tract. 

To correct this situation they fitted two fuel injectors 
per cylinder. The first, sited close to the inlet valve, operated 
at low engine speeds, while the second, further up the 
inlet tract, would take over in a smooth transition at high 
speeds, governed by TAG’s engine management computer. 

In the case of the lower injector, a narrow jet of air, 
drawn into the inlet tract by the partial vacuum created on 
the induction stroke, was directed to dissipate the fuel 


spray into smaller droplets. 
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A costly kit of brilliantly-engineered 
high-tech parts: the BMW Motorsport 
$70/2 V12 engine for the McLaren 
F1 in pre-assembly form. 


The first sight of the mighty V12 
power unit for most of the Genesis 


core team came in these five 
polaroids of Motorsport’s first 
prototype, shot at Munich, July 24, 
1991. The ‘crate’ was a mock-up 
delineating the McLaren's engine 
bay space to ensure the exhaust 
manifolding was sufficiently 
closely-wrapped to fit. Nothing 
was left to chance. 


Paul Rosche: “We used to sit and talk 
about the project over a beer...” 


7 Nov 1991 
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In testing, the electronic management system would 
be fully ‘mapped’, to provide optimum fuel injection 
metering and ignition throughout the range. On the dyno, 
settings would be carefully adjusted until the best desired 
result could be achieved at a set engine engine speed. 
Perhaps 100rpm higher in the range, settings would be 
juggled and optimised once more - then again another 
100rpm faster still. The management chip software would 
be re-written each time to repeat those optimum settings 
at that engine speed and throttle demand. Quite quickly a 
rough-guide ‘map’ would have been compiled, from 
which the intervening rev-level settings could be filled-in. 
As more time was spent, the gradations of the ‘map’ 
would become finer, and finer... 

When McLaren won three Formula 1 World titles 
with its TAG V6-engined MP4/2-series cars in 1984-86 it 
eventually became a proud boast that their engine’s 
management system had been mapped to a pinpoint 


throughout its entire rev range. 
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With the S70/2 V12 fully mapped contactless ignition 
was standard, each cylinder — Formula 1-style — having its 
own miniature ignition coil, by TAG Electronics. 

As far as ‘green’ requirements were concerned, 
secondary air injection was used to reduce pollutant 
levels during the critical warm-up phase. Until the four 
catalytic converters would reach light-off — relatively 
quickly since they were more closely-coupled in the 
F1 than in something like Motorsport’s production M5 — 
air would be injected into the 
exhaust manifold to burn off the 
excess hydrocarbons inevitable 
with cold-start overfuelling. 

Variable valve timing was 
featured, with an hydraulically- 
actuated phasing mechanism 
retarding the inlet cam relative 
to the exhaust cam at low 
revs, which would reduce 
valve overlap to ensure good : 
egies Bane Petty 


een 


idle behaviour and low- 
speed torque. Higher up the 
rev range, the engine management 

computer would command valve overlap to be increased 
by 42 degrees to improve engine breathing and maximise 
power output. 

though BMW 


Motorsport’s technology might have been considered, in 


Conservative and  well-proven 
double-quick time the German engine specialists had 
created for McLaren’s ‘Project 1’ a simply prodigious 


power unit. 
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The travel case has been broken 


Open, and there on its pallet, on the 
floor at Genesis, stands the first 


McLaren F1 engine. 


The McLaren F1’s carbon clutch 
in effect doubled as the big V12 
engine's flywheel and had to 
transmit all that prodigious torque 
and power to another key element 
in the car's ingenious packaging — 
the highly innovative transverse- 
shaft six-speed gearbox. 
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“T WAS VERY AWARE right from the project's outset that finding the optimum 
transmission system would be a problem. One of the critical factors 


determining a mid-engined car’s ultimate wheelbase is how closely you can couple 


the rear-axle centreline to the back of the engine — particularly when the engine 


projects longitudinally instead of being mounted transverse — and even more so 


when you have an engine as long as a V12, rather than as short as a V8... And we 


had both those things. When we launched the project there wasn't a road-car 


gearbox or a synchromesh system anywhere in the world capable of living under 


the torque we were going to apply.” 


Gordon Murray’s concerns were certainly shared by the losses, poor packaging and the creation of an excessively 

engineer he had made responsible for overall packaging high Centre of Gravity in the powertrain. 

design, Barry Lett. Ideally, Gordon wanted to set ‘Project 1’s engine as far 
A six-speed gearbox was considered preferable, forward as he could within the wheelbase with minimal 


providing relatively closely-spaced 
ratios to amplify the ‘driver’s car’ 


ideal without over-complication, To anyone even 


but the critical question was how casually interested in 
to configure it to achieve that close- automobile technology, 
coupled packaging ideal. The the McLaren is 


small Genesis team studied every ae ; 
a eh fascinating, since so 
existing layout of longitudinal and 


transverse engine/transmission many innovations 
system on the existing ‘supercar’ are packed into its 
market, and rejected every one in compact dimensions.” 
turn. What killed them all would 


be problems of weight, frictional 


Fast Lane 


1) 


transaxle-projection behind. The V12’s 
length was already minimised at 
600mm, so any further space-saving 
had to come from the transaxle. It was 
time to speak with the free-spirited — 
and freelance —- American transmission 
consultant Pete Weismann. 

Murray and Weismann had first 
worked together on a project for a 
Brabham Indianapolis car as early as 
1971. Pete had subsequently created 
transmissions for the Murray series of 


Formula 1 Brabhams, regularly coming 
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Left Planning the transmission 
programme for ‘Project 1’ caused real 
head and heartache until March 15, 
1990, when Pete Weismann of 
Traction Products sent Gordon Murray 
this schematic drawing fax. 


up with innovative and ingenious solutions to fast- 
changing requirements. 

At the time of ‘Project 1’s inception there was not one 
decent gearbox in the world capable of handling 
McLaren’s target power and torque. The trusty German 
ZF 5D825 transaxle used on such mid-engined high- 
performers as the Ford GT40 and de Tomaso Pantera 
might have been beautifully made, but it was long, very 
heavy, old-fashioned, agricultural — “and it had a clunky 
gearchange too”. 

At the very least its use — albeit in some modified and 
reinforced form capable of accommodating ‘F1’-standard 
torque — would have endowed McLaren’s new baby 
with a wheelbase some two to 2% inches longer than that 
finally achieved. 

As early as February 1990, Gordon visited Pete 
Weismann in Costa Mesa, California where the long- 
time racer/engineer, with his wife, Michelle, and sons 
Patrick and Chris, operated their technical consultancy, 
Traction Products Inc. 

Gordon: “It had become obvious we would have to 
produce our own transverse gearbox, turning the drive 
90-degrees from the clutch, then transmitting it by spur 
gears on transverse shafts, to the final-drive. But the 
diameter of the final-drive’s crownwheel itself is 


considerable, and if you considered accommodating it 


piel 
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near the centreline — in the conventional way — then its size 
alone would step-back the power output-point quite 
appreciably behind the engine. 

“T couldn't tolerate the effect upon our wheelbase. 
Of course you can sweep the drive-shafts forward from 
final-drive power take-off to the wheel-hub, but then the 
drive-shaft joints can get into all kinds of angularity 
problems which we frankly didn’t need with a car of such 
enormous performance potential . 

“So I explained the problem to Pete, emphasising our 
need for the shortest possible coupling length to keep our 
car as compact as possible, with all its masses in the right 
place — none overhung outboard of the rear-axle line ~ as 
they would have been with a conventional overhung 
transaxle like the old ZF. 

“Pete’s son Patrick came up with the solution, which 
popped out of my fax machine one morning at Genesis. It 
was just brilliant in its simplicity — transverse and offsetting 
its final-drive to one side, so the crownwheel could overlap 
the clutch. This solved all our problems at a stroke, without 
resort to some of the diabolical options others had adopted. 
All we had to do now was make it work...” 

Traction Products’ forte was small-batch prototype 
development; the company lacked the capacity for 
volume production. Getrag — the German transmission 
specialists — developed suitable gears and high-torque 
synchromesh mechanisms. At Genesis design-engineer 
Tim Feast detailed the original ‘Project 1’ transaxle to 
exploit the Weismann layout, the first cases were cast in 
the UK, shipped to Costa Mesa for machining, and the 
first prototype ‘box ultimately tested there. 

The transverse-shaft gearbox offered six forward 


speeds, the first five chosen a classical close-ratio cluster 


Prototype power-train ready for 
installation at Genesis: the V12 
engine is separated here from 
its rear-suspension bearing 
transverse gearbox. 


Simple ingenuity — Patent 
application drawings for the 
McLaren F1 transmission solution 
demonstrate the wheelbase penalty 
of a conventional longitudinal 
transaxle (figs. 1 and 2) against 
the proposed transverse McLaren 
layout with final-drive crownwheel 
offset to one side, overlapping length 
normally devoted entirely to the 
clutch/flywheel assembly. 
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accommodating speeds up to 180mph, sixth an overdrive: 
30mph per 1,000rpm, an ultimate speed of 230mph-plus. 
Gordon’s Honda NSX was able to provide the baseline 
comparator: “Its cable gear-linkage was very simple, and 
very good, and we adopted something very similar. I was 
obsessive about the gearchange quality. It had to offer the 
Formula 1 experience, the real ‘Fi’ feel. We made up a 
test-change and invested a massive amount of time in 


perfecting that real ‘rifle-bolt’ feel - minimum cross-gate 


2: 


angles, a target gearchange time of 0.7 second, the right 
lubrication, the right sliding surfaces, right materials — it 
just had to have that oiled, slick yet totally precise feel. We 
developed the optimum gearknob weight and fixed bob 
weights on each part of the mechanism to achieve exactly 
the right inertias within the system — until everyone 
agreed, that was It!” 

A small-diameter Formula 1-style carbon-carbon 
clutch would be used, thoroughly tested on ‘Albert’ and 
‘Edward’. Like the gearchange speed and feel, clutch pedal 
pressure in the ‘Fl’ just had to be ‘spot-on’. The 
‘Bullworker’ nature of so many mid-~engined supercar 


clutches was never acceptable to McLaren. 
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Board meeting - Monaco launch — press release — official suppliers 


California dreaming: Gordon ‘driving’ 
the prototype ‘Project 1’ gearbox on 
Traction Products Inc's makeshift test 
rig in the late Pete Weismann's 
backyard — Costa Mesa, California. 
A Honda NSX gearbox was also 
coupled up as a baseline comparator 
for the same test-rig treatment 

The Technical Director returned 
home convinced it would all work 
and work well — though much 
development remained to be done. 


Weight and insensitivity ruled out servo assistance. 


Pete Weismann recommended a cam system mechanism, 
which also offered handy clutch-action tuning during 
development. This proved the answer, after some real 
trials and tribulations in initial testing. 

Gordon’s ‘Big Brown Book’ records another pilgrimage 
to the Costa Mesa gearbox gurus on July 25, 1990: ‘Flew to 
LA — Virgin for the first time (very good) — Meeting with 
Traction Products’. Two days later on the return: ‘Left for the 
airport in the longest Limo I have ever seen — TV etc — even had 
a G&T on the way!” 

In between, the pragmatic Weismanns had test-run 
their prototype ‘Fl’ transaxle on a backyard test-rig, 
powered by a scrap-salvage 4-cylinder slave engine. 
An equally disreputable bucket seat was attached, with 
a right-hand gearchange and foot throttle. Gordon 


enthused: “I just love that kind of test-rig, more than 
adequate to demonstrate exactly what we needed to 
know, yet costing just pennies. At one point Pete and 
Patrick decided to investigate the oil flows within the 
‘box, so they just removed a casing panel and ran it total- 
loss, with the oil hosing out into a can. We ran a Honda 
NSX ‘box as well to compare heat rejected to oil, power 
loss, gearchange quality, that kind of thing... It proved the 
system would work — but now we had to make it work 
reliably, with a service life of many thousands of miles”. 

Proprietary ZF longitudinal gearboxes would be used 
to progress the early test programmes with ‘Albert’ and 
later ‘Edward’ ~ before McLaren’s prototype transverse 
six-speeder came through. 

In testing gearbox oil temperatures then made even 


the seasoned Genesis team blanch. Tim Feest: “Coolers 


Part-machined gearbox castings as 
first coupled to the prototype V12 
engine in ‘Edward’ — the evolutionary 
development programme which would 
prove the smallest, lightest, six-speed 
all-synchromesh production gearbox 
capable of transmitting some 
600lbs/ft torque is just beginning. 


Cost of development: it's not the 
price of the bits that work, it’s the 
cost of the bits that fail. An early 
development gearbox showing the 
strain in the prototype 'shop at 
Genesis — July, 1992. 
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went on. When the ‘box went wrong we progressively 
fixed it and the design and detailing simply evolved as the 
mileages accumulated”. 

Gordon’s unswerving faith in the Weismanns was 
not shared throughout McLaren Cars. Their conceptual 
thinking and prototype work was widely admired, but 
the initial gearbox design proved wanting in several 
areas, not least in overall shaft and bearing sizes, and 
support arrangements to endure well over 600bhp and 
450lbs/ft torque. 

While the Monaco model launch on May 28, 1992, was 
a success, the first ‘Fl’ gearbox would not be ready to run 
on ‘Albert’ until mid-October, the intended ‘final’ ‘box then 
replacing it on October 22 when ‘Tie Brown Book’ notes 
“Gearchange very good”. 

But troubles persisted. An experienced production 
partner was plainly required. That partner emerged in FF 
Developments (FFD) of Ferguson Formula 4-wheel drive 
fame. In early November 1992, McLaren Cars and FFD 
joined forces on the project. 

Gordon reluctantly agreed that their engineers should 
redraw the gearbox to meet production and cost 


requirements, but tried to veto any modifications 


involving his cherished gearchange and its quality. 
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Creighton Brown: “Gordon would never accept that 
the production gearchange on the FFD-made gearboxes 
would ~ in most customers’ opinion — remain superb, but 
fortunately its quality had set out on such a high plane 
that any reduction still left it way out there ahead of the 
entire field”. 

Gordon was not happy to find his control of the 
programme being progressively diluted: “I couldn’t 
control everything and still finish development of the 
car on time, on my own. This was disappointing but 
inevitable. As far as I’m concerned the XP cars with the 
prototype gearboxes were great until bits got updated and 
changed for the later spec. The last remaining prototype 
gearbox still had the best change of them all, until it too 
got modified and updated... I’m not sure if I’m the only 
one who noticed?” 

The McLaren demands for production-car standard 
longevity, reliability and quality control — not to mention 
warranty considerations — were fully met by the FFD 
collaboration. But long before production would start ~ 
two days before Christmas, 1992 ~ the first working 
prototype McLaren F1, ‘XP1’, had first turned its wheels 


under its own power. 


‘Project 1’ — at last - was all geared up and ready to go. 


Right No greater quest for 
perfection went into any part of the 
McLaren F1 than the original 
gearchange geometries and inertia- 
weights — even this original African 
blackwood gearknob was honed to 
the gramme before Gordon realised it 
was from a non-replaceable material, 
so substituted a resin alternative 
painstakingly matched to the same 
weight...and feel. Beauty of every Fl 
component was another project 
objective, consciously sought. 


— 
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The second of McLaren Cars’ 

twin test vehicles — ‘Edward’ — 
approaching completion at Genesis, 
with the British company's first V12 
engine installed, complete with the 
fabulously expensive stainless 

steel and Inconel catalyser exhaust 
system; Paul Flood, Bruce Mcintosh 
and Mark Hannawin adding the 
finishing touches. 


Below Proper cars require 
proper badging... 
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EARLY IN MCLAREN Cars’ young life it was self-evident that many road miles 


would be needed to put ‘Project 1’s various projected systems — including the 


centreline driving position, brakes, clutch, gearbox, cooling and ultimately the 


new engine itself — through their paces. 


There were two problems — the first F1 chassis was two 
years away, the first engine six months. The solution was 
to build some kind of representative rear or ‘mid’-engined 
test mule to progress so many parallel test programmes. 

Bruce McIntosh — former Brabham chief mechanic 
with over thirty years’ experience ‘in the trenches’ — ran the 
Genesis prototype shop and would build McLaren Cars’ 
short-lived, but intensely valuable, ‘Heavenly Twins’. 

He recalled: “When it first became obvious we'd need 
a test hack, we settled for something readily available on 
the British kit car market, and I was given the job of 
building it up to suit”. 

Gordon: “Early on, Mansour Ojjeh suggested we 
should buy a Ferrari Testa Rossa and cut it about. It seemed 
extravagant at the time, but upon reflection it might have 
been less expensive to do just that!” 

Bruce: “I’d really vetoed the initial idea of using a 
Testa Rossa simply because I couldn’t bear the thought of 
having to start axing chunks out of a lovely new car...” 

Instead Bruce, Gordon and Peter researched the field 
in clandestine visits to kit car shows — generally returning 
horrified by some of what they'd seen. Early in the Spring 
of 1990 the decision was taken to buy an Ultima kit, 
and when the basic tube-frame chassis, running gear and 


body sections arrived at Genesis it fell to Bruce and his 


she 


team to assemble it all into a useable and useful muletto. 

Gordon: “We needed the hack first to evaluate carbon 
brakes for road use, so it had to have about the right 
projected weight, and the right power and torque — about 
450bhp and 400lbs/ft. Bruce found just the engine ~ or so 
we thought at the time”. 

Chevrolet Performance Parts offered what seemed to 
be “just the thing” — their special 454 cubic inch (7.5-litre) 
LS6 V8, which Bruce bought for ‘Cars’ as a bare crankcase 
and block, and built-up to suit. “In retrospect we’d have 
been better off buying a complete V8 from a scrapper — 
weeks of work went into obtaining the right parts and 
assembly, initially with a Carter carburettor, then a four- 
barrel Holley - which proved to be another mistake, 
flooding badly on twisty roads.” 

The original Ultima chassis was cut about and new 
tubes repositioned to accommodate the big Detroit V8, 
which Bruce lowered in the frame by ‘cutting and 
shutting’ its wet sump base chamber: 

“Again we should have gone fully dry-sump, it 
would have been far more reliable. Insensitive test- 
driving succeeded in running the bearings twice, due to 
oil surge in the cut-down sump. Every failure meant a 
hiccup in the test programme which was driving on hard, 


all the time”. 


‘Albert’ on a dank and dreary early 
test outing at the Chobham test track 
— Mark Roberts and Creighton Brown 
on hand. 


Never a handsome beast, the Ultima 
kit-based ‘Albert’ packed nothing less 
than a 7.5-litre Chevrolet V8 engine 


to mimic predicted BMW V12 torque. 
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Genesis-made suspensions — plus Genesis-modified 
bodywork — plus Genesis-assembled Chevy V8 engine and 
Ford GT40-style ZF 5DS-25 transaxle, all made the first test 
hack more McLaren than Ultima, but when someone said 
“It’s got to have a name” it was Bruce who — gazing out 
of the window and noticing the road name ‘Albert Drive’ 
on the board opposite — suggested “’Albert’! Let’s call it 
‘Albert’”; so McLaren Cars’ first-born twin was christened. 

Mark Roberts not only designed an ‘Albert V8’ badge 
for him, he also kept his hand in as an illustrator by 
producing a detailed cutaway of the beast. 

“And it was a beast too”, Bruce recalled, “Short 
wheelbase, massive power, enough torque to pull your 
house down... but it was useful”. 

‘Albert’s creation had served to equip the Genesis 
prototype shop and to get it up and running, a well-oiled 
functioning entity. This experience paid off in the speed 
with which the first true prototype McLaren F1 — chassis 
‘XP1’ ~ would come together two years hence. 

‘Albert’ helped the Genesis team evaluate many 
proposed features for the new car. Peter Stevens: “We 
needed to prove the centreline driving position — might it 
be unacceptable for some unforeseen reason once we got 
the chance to try it on the road? We fitted ‘Albert’ with a 
swinging steering column, and swing-seat, pedals and 
gearchange to match. We were all paranoid about the 
press seeing a centre-drive hack leaving our workshop 
and putting two and two together. 

“For the same reason, when we tested split nose 
radiators we fed them air from one central nose intake, for 
fear of giving part of the game away. It was highly 
entertaining when one specialist magazine ran a photo of 


‘Albert’ and claimed a world exclusive ‘first photo of 


McLaren’s new supercar’. But what was even better was 


She Heavenly Twins 
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when the same claim was made for another published 


photo — of Vern Schuppan’s road-going Porsche 962.” 

Gordon: “At around that same time there was a lot of 
talk about TAG-McLaren having bought Lydden Hill race 
track in Kent for its new tailor-made company HQ. Word 
was that an agency photographer was camped out there 
for months through the winter hoping to snatch first 
pictures of our new car on test. He’d have needed a long 
lens, and a filter - our nearest testing was 60-70 miles 
away, with ‘Albert’! One bitter day someone suggested 
sending him a hot meal and a thermos”. 

‘Albert’ would normally be driven in conventionally 
offset right-hand drive mode to the test tracks at 
Chobham or Millbrook, the ‘swing-trick’ would then take 
place there, in as secure circumstances as the industry 
offers. Centre-drive worked well, its promise self-evident. 

The same could not be said of carbon brakes, 
alternative sets being fitted and tested, and re-tested, but 
continually they flopped. Superb in sustained hard 
applications from high speed, they fell below acceptable 


working temperatures so rapidly in “normal” motoring 


that pedal pressure demands, lack of bite, numb feel 


Albert’ under construction at 
Genesis with the original swing-seat 
mechanism under development to 
provide centreline test driving in 
private — converting to conventional 
right-hand drive on the public road 
between workshop and test venue. 
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Keeping the troops employed: while ‘Project 1’s multiple parallel development 


programmes roared ahead, illustrator/designer Mark Roberts kept himself in 


practice with this cutaway of Albert’ in all his Chewvy-engined/ZF transmission/ 


ventilated disc braked test-team glory. 
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Above End of the line: having 


completed their multiple test 


mme duties it was deemed 


prudent to crush both ‘Albert’ (above) 


and ‘Edward’ (right) — and the 
polaroids and destruction certificates 
(below) went into the archive 


to prove it 


ats J 


Notification of Destruction to DVLA 


‘Albert’ was no more handsome in 


profile than from any other angle, 

but he demonstrated the problems of 
using carbon brakes upon a road car, 
proved the Brembo iron-brake system 
ready for McLaren Fl adoption, and 
put miles on the first transverse 
six-speed gearboxes. 


Driving Ambition 


caused several frights. Contract test driver Peter 
Taylor put many miles on the car, as did Bruce 
together with Harold Dermott but carbon brake 
performance reports — especially in wet weather 
or in damp-weather testing on circuit — were 
invariably disappointing. 
Subsequently, Brembo iron brakes were 
evaluated upon him, and when the first 


‘ 


transverse ‘Fl’ gearbox became available 
‘Albert’ was used to test it too. But then the 
Chevvy V8’s 5,600rpm proved problematic — 
the transmission was designed for a 7,000- 
7,500rpm input from the forthcoming V12. Consequently 
‘Albert’ in transverse-gearbox guise was way under- 
geared, the markedly over-revvy Chevvy took some 
terrible stick... 

Bruce: “’Albert’ was good for 
about 160mph, but it did get a little 
scary up there — the tension at 
Millbrook one day wasn’t helped by 
an almighty BANG! when a cockpit 


side window sucked out...” 


The Heawenly TFivins 


“The F1 breaks 
with almost all the 
entrenched supercar 
doctrines to establish 


V12. It was really to be BMW’s car to get us a long 
way down the road to passing the emissions tests, 
which take one hell of a long time to complete. 

“This time I cut off the entire Ultima 
chassis behind the seats and made up a 
complete new rear frame to accept the V12, 
initially with a second ZF transaxle. We 
fitted a prototype of the ‘Fl’ cooling 
system, complete with the split nose 
radiators, sited in precisely the new 
design position, relative to the front 
wheels. We didn’t want separate intakes 
to give the game away, so ‘Edward’ ended-up being 
very over-bodied at the front, with a centre air intake 
feeding huge ducts feeding small new genuine-spec 
radiators each side.” 

This pair of ‘Heavenly Twins’ 
completed a major carbon-clutch 
research programme (with more 
success than for carbon brakes), before 
‘Edward's back end was amputated 


again to enable the complete ‘F1’ 


new benchmarks in 


Like so many decent chaps 
‘Albert’ was very useful, but plug 
ugly. Gordon: “Ron in particular, I 
think, utterly detested the thought 
that such a thing could be in any way 
involved with McLaren”. Certainly 
buyers would hardly be turned on by his appearance. 
But that was never his purpose. 

When the first running engine was delivered to 
Genesis on March 4, 1992, a second Ultima-based hack 
was standing there — ready and waiting. He would be 
christened ‘Edward’. 

Bruce: “After chopping the first chassis around to 
accept the Chevvy V8 in ‘Albert’, the aim 
for ‘Edward’ was to test-run the BMW 


elite automotive 
design.” 
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powertrain/rear suspension assembly 
to be bolted-on more or less in its 
final ‘XP’ form. 

‘Edward’ was then shipped to 
Munich for BMW Motorsport’s test 
staff to complete the thousands of 
kilometres’ running demanded to prove the engine, to set 
service standards and to meet the myriad legislative 
requirements on exhaust emissions and related factors. 

Ultimately, ‘Albert’ and ‘Edward’ — their work done — 
were stripped of anything of value, and taken by Bruce 
“down to Bill Bridge’s breaker’s yard, at the end of the 
M23, and one of our guys watched while they were both 
crushed. They issued us with the crush certificate, and 
that was that — the boys had done their job”. 


ORs 


Notification of Vestructian to DVLA 


‘Edward’ was the better finished of 
the twins — pictured here in Munich 
while completing BMW's V12 engine 
test programme. The bulbous tail 
treatment came about through no 
transverse gearbox being available 

in time for original completion, 
demanding a longitudinal ZF ‘box 

to be accommodated until “the 
Weismann ‘box” arrived. 


17 Jan 1992 | Munich all day — Sa hist cngiee — excellent MENG with BWI 


Overleaf Future fulfilment: in 
celebration of victory at Le Mans '95 
— and five finishes upon McLaren's 


debut in the 24-Hours classic — a 


batch of five very special McLaren F1 
LMs would be produced, of which 


this is the prototype 
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Drumming away on the McLaren 
International Formula 1 four-poster 
test rig, the suspension of McLaren 
F1 prototype ‘XP4’ completes the 
equivalent of thousands of miles 

of damper testing without actually 
turning a road wheel. The saving in 
manpower and time was immense. 
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“WE HAVE NO INTENTION of producing a racing car for the road. Our car is 


going to be in every way the most refined and useable road car it’s possible to 


produce — compatible with it also being the finest sports car ever built.” 


Ron Dennis’s mission statement for McLaren Cars’ 
‘Project 1’ was unequivocal. A virtual solid-suspension, 
flat-cornering smooth-roads only ‘supercar’ would never 
fulfil Mansour Ojjeh’s original suggestion of “the kind of 
car you could drive to the South of France in a day”. 

But in conventional circumstances, magic-carpet ride 
and sports car handling are uncomfortable companions. 
Primary ride —- which embraces the ability of a car’s 
suspension to damp out brows and 
dips as it negotiates them at speed — 
is one consideration. Secondary ride 
— the ability to insulate a car’s 
occupants from the short, sharp 


shock of clipping a cat’s eye, ripple 


“No supercar 
ever rode as 
well as this.” 


and shock. In racing cars this is never a consideration, 
wheel-geometry control is all-important, so their 
suspensions have rigid ‘rod-end’ pivots which transmit 
every single input applied to them, however much they 
might set the fillings showering from the driver’s teeth. 
“Rod-ended suspension”, Gordon observed, “doesn’t drive 
to the South of France.” 

The ideal solution would be to separate these two 
vital functions, to adopt rod-ended 
suspension mounts which would 
sustain perfect geometry, but to 
isolate their effects somehow from 
the occupants of the car. 


Optimum controllability and 


Stephen Sutcliffe, 


or pot-hole — is another. And then 
there are all the fundamental sports 
car requirements of cornering power, 
tyre adhesion, traction, road-holding, steering, braking. 
The McLaren Cars team at Genesis had to juggle all such 
considerations, and vehicle dynamicist Steve Randle was 
detailed to provide the answers to the searching questions 
which Gordon’s concept posed. 

It was also plain that the new McLaren would have to 
have compliance — a degree of shock-absorbing, vibration- 
stopping ‘give’ ~ built somewhere into its suspension 


systems, to insulate the occupants from road vibration 


Autocar 100 Years 
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cornering power depends upon 
many factors, but in essence a racing 
car’s suspension ~ like that of most 
self-respecting traditional sports cars — maximises roll 
stiffness, to resist heeling in corners, and tightly controls 
wheel camber change, so the tyres remain effectively 
perpendicular to the road with the full-width of their 
tread ‘in play’, never being up-edged while cornering. 

To remain effective, that same tyre contact patch must 
also follow the road surface faithfully, rising and falling 
through often violent direction reversals. To respond so 


instantly, the road wheel and its attached suspension 
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Thinking, thinking — always thinking: 


sitting bored stiff at a technical 
conference Gordon filled sheets of 
Hote! notepaper with notes, 
calculations and sketches covering 
all aspects of ‘Project 1’... 
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NATIONAL Driving Ambition 
NOTEPAPER 
arms, hub carrier, brakes and ~— at the 
So 
Be rear — the driveshaft, should ideally 


have as little mass as possible, 
reduced inertia permitting their 
motion to be reversed more easily — 
and rendering wheel patter and 
skip less likely. If the tyres aren’t 
touching the asphalt they simply 
cannot grip it. 
The mass of the moving 
componentry accompanying the 
wheel is known as ‘unsprung 
weight’, while the mass of the car 
chassis, body, powertrain and 
payload is ‘sprung weight’. But 
the two have to relate comfortably 
one to another. Outside certain 
parameters, featherweight wheels 
and suspensions on a ten-ton 


truck would pose substantial 
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problems of their own. 

When Gordon was initially 
considering ‘Project 1’, he wanted its sprung/unsprung 
weight ratio to be the most advantageous achievable. 

Certain vehicle dynamics were also inherent in the 
new car’s concept. Its ‘low polar moment of inertia’ layout 
would make it inherently nimble — willing to change 
direction rapidly. To understand ‘low polar moment’ 
picture a dumb-bell with big ball weights on each end of 
the bar. Set the dumb-bell twirling, then try to stop it 
suddenly, to twirl in the opposite direction. Watch your 
fingers — it may hurt — for the dumb-bell configured this 
way takes a lot of stopping. It has a high polar moment. 
Now shorten the bar between the weights, or slide them 
inwards towards one another on the bar, and it will 
require far less effort to reverse direction. It now exhibits 
a low polar moment — and is very manoeuvrable. 

This effect is achieved in car design by concentrating 
the major masses closely amidships around the vehicle’s 
centre of gravity, and in the ‘Project 1’ concept with 
minimal overhangs at nose and tail, a wheel at each 
corner, it was optimised from stage one. 

Ronnie Peterson, the great Swedish racing driver of the 
1970s, was sponsored by a Swedish company named Polar 
Caravans. At one Swedish Grand Prix some sports-writers 


were unwinding with Ronnie — who at his most animated 
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was a slow-moving, benign teddy-bear of a man — in 
Polar’s hospitality caravan when one bright spark 
suddenly piped-up “Ere! Is this what they call a polar 
moment of inertia?”. 

There was precious little inertia about the work at 
Genesis. Gordon: “To set the suspension-programme 
rolling I did the original geometry plots and inertia 
calculations, and set targets on castor and camber to be 
met front and rear — and then turned it over to Steve 
Randle to meet those targets... but with a compliant system. 

Steve Randle: 


immoveable object right from the start. In a sports car of 


“We were faced with one basic 


the McLaren’s potential, unsprung weight is inevitably 
high because you’re going to have big wheels carrying big 
tyres, and big brake discs and calipers — there are forces of 
considerable magnitude to be reacted so you need 
suspension links and linkages robust enough to cope, all 
inferring substantial mass. All this is attached to a very 
light carbon-composite body unit, so obviously there’s a 
danger of it wagging the dog”. 

Target weight distribution was going to be 42/58 per 
cent front/rear, changing by less than 1 per cent from full 
load to empty, and the car’s centre of gravity — from its 
decades-long racing pedigree - would obviously be low. 
When the project’s packaging and engine provision 
details became more certain, suspension design could 
begin in earnest. 

Both ride-height control and _progressive-rate 
springing were quickly ruled out. To meet that critical 
‘driver's car’ requirement, consistent response was crucial. 
The only ways to achieve a stepless increase in springing 
rate would be either by using complex suspension 
pushrod-linkage geometries to compress the coil-springs, 
or springs which were taper-ground. Neither option 


appealed because too much progression could abruptly 


A very simplified but perfectly 
explanatory suspension layout 
drawing as prepared for the original 
McLaren F1 brochure which was 
produced before any of the hardware 
actually existed. Note how the 
subframe casting is angled towards 
the viewer, while the cast aluminium 
bell-crank (here tinted green) reacts 
the co-axial coil-spring/damper 
horizontally against a centreline 
chassis anchorage. 


6 Apr 1992 


increase weight transfer should a wheel strike a bump in 
mid-corner. It would be as bad as someone jogging the 
driver’s elbow. Only a little wheel-rate progression would 
be built into the F1, inherent in the suspension linkage 
geometries, supplemented by painstakingly optimised 
choice of bump rubbers. 

Front and rear wheel travel emerged as 90mm — 3.5- 
inches — on bump, and 80mm — 3.1-inches — in rebound. 
Spring frequencies would be selected which were quite 
modest for such a car of such prodigious performance. 

While the wind tunnel programme was proceeding, it 
was the calculated wheel rates and wheel travel which 
determined the aerodynamic downforce sought. Too 
much would have flattened the car onto its bump stops ~ 
dangerously unpredictable at high speeds — while too 
little would have compromised performance all round. 

But, as essentially ‘Racers’, the Genesis team lacked 
real-world knowledge of road car compliance — a foreign 
concept. So an early move was made to find out. McLaren 
bought a Honda NSX as the contemporary paragon of 
compliant ride and handling and had its suspension 
geometries and behaviour comprehensively 
explored on an electro-hydraulic measurement 


rig at Anthony Best Dynamics. Both Porsche 


Presented car to whole team with champagne «& to board 


928S and Jaguar XJ6 systems were also measured. Armed 
with all this data, plus unrelenting additional updates 
from the wind tunnel, packaging, powertrain and brake 
programmes (all then roaring ahead in parallel) — the 
conundrum of suspension geometry control-versus- 
compliance was attacked, and Steve Randle began his 
number crunching. 

Because the geometrical constraints were different at 
front and rear he suggested the required compliance at 
each end could be achieved by different methods. 

“At the front the priority was to prevent compliance 
allowing the foot of the steering kingpin to be moved back 
by drag under braking, when the suspension arm, that 
should be controlling its position, moves because it’s 
taking up the compliance provided by the pivot-bush 
where it’s attached to the chassis. The kingpin 
conventionally inclines rearward, and it’s that angularity 
which provides the self-centring action on your steering. 
If its inclination-angle changes under braking, the 
amount of castor changes, and the car becomes unstable. 


We couldn’t allow that to happen.” 
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Targets for tonight — targets for 
tomorrow — targets for the entire 
programme: many of these Gordon 
Murray-generated notes were simply 
to impress upon the team that some 
objectives — especially on weight — 
were absolutely non-negotiable 
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1,2 Rear suspension assemblies 
their finalised form: Brembo 
nobloc’ brake caliper, drilled and 


1 brake disc and small hand. 


caliper on the trailing edge 


Anthony Best Dynamics tested 
and analysed McLaren's prime 
rival suspension compliance 
characteristics and ultimately 
developed and manufactured 
the high-tech uni-directional 
compliance bushes used in the 


Fl’s patented suspension systems. 


Driving Ambition 


Gordon: “What Steve and another of our engineers, 


Tim Feast, came up with was a subframe on which the 
suspension wishbones mounted on non-compliant joints, 
giving us racing car-standard control over wheel 
geometry. The clever bit is that the subframe — carrying 
this rigidly-controlled suspension geometry — was then 
attached to the composite chassis through four compliant 
bushes — multi-layer sandwiches of rubber and nylon — 
each of which was radially 25 times stiffer than axially, so 
the subframe was more free to move effectively fore-and- 
aft, than up-and-down. But the trick was to arrange the 
axes of these compliant bushes to guide the movement of 
the subframe through an arc. And the point about which 
that arc was centred, and therefore about which the 
subframe could move, was the centrepoint of the front 
tyre contact patch, down on the road. 

“The result was that, where in a conventional car with 
compliant suspension, thumping a pothole would move 
the entire suspension back — momentarily shortening the 
wheelbase that side and disturbing the suspension and 
steering geometry — if the McLaren struck the same 


pothole, its wheelbase would 


effectively be undisturbed, yet 


the road shock would still 


TABLE 3 ; ; 
be cushioned out by Steve’s 
compliant subframe bushes. 
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were required, calculated 


all the numbers... and you 


know what? It worked!” 
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Testing measured castor wind-off at 1.02 degrees per 
‘G’ of braking, against the Honda NSX’s 2.91, the Porsche 
928S’s 3.60 and the Jaguar XJ6’s 4.30 degrees per G. The 
amount of front wheel toe-in or -out angle change also 
proved tiny, as did wheel camber change under lateral 
force, as when cornering. 

The rear suspension problem involved different 
questions. As Barry Lett’s packaging had evolved, the V12 
engine was going to be mounted at its front end against 
the back of the cockpit bulkhead, while at the rear, 
together with the transverse gearbox, it would be hung 
from two high-level chassis horns. 

The suspension would be hung on the gearbox 
casing, but both gearbox and engine were to be 
compliantly coupled to the body/chassis mouldings, to 
kill vibration and block noise transmission paths. So here 
was a real Chinese puzzle, for compliancies had to be 
calculated for both suspension and engine-mounting 
bushes — and the effect of one was sure to interact with the 
other. All these potential interactions had to be explored. 

Gordon: “I was adamant we shouldn’t have a separate 
frame at the back of the car to react the suspension, but 
because the engine was hung on rubber we couldn’t apply 
torsion —a twisting load — to it. Then Steve suggested using 
the engine and gearbox assembly as a mass damper, to 
which the suspension could be attached with true geometry, 
and then creating similarly uni-directional compliant 
bushes for the engine mounts, which would allow it 
compliance in one direction, but not the other. Tim Feast 
worked out the design, and that’s what we went with”. 

They christened this rear-end compliancy ploy 
‘Inclined Shear Axis’, the suspension and engine mounts 


being designed as an integrated system. Cornering and 


3,4 Front suspension assemblies in 


their finalised form: the cast 
aluminium top rocker arm survived 
the Technical Director's abiding 
dislike, fulfilling its function perfectly. 
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Yet more McLaren Cars patent 
paperwork — in this case related 

to “Improvements in or related to 
suspension systems” — the detail 
drawings relating to the front 
suspension ‘Ground-Plane Shear 
Centre’ geometry of the rigidly ‘rod- 
ended’ suspension mounted upon 


the machined aluminium subframe, 


which in its turn is attached to 
the carbon-composite chassis via 
uni-directionally compliant bushes 
at each corner. Still with us?... 


28 May 1992 


braking forces were again reacted through the tyre contact 
patch but tractive forces — since these are the powered 
wheels — through the wheel hub. Wheel control again 
proved exceptional, the priority this time being to control 
toe-in change under braking and traction. Under braking 
the McLaren’s toe-in change proved to be just 0.04 degree 
per ‘G’, and under traction — even with the prodigious 
torque of the finalised V12 engine ~ only 0.08 degree per 
‘G’. The 9285 figures were 0.30 and 0.35 — both toe-in. 

But for ‘Project 1’ function was only half the story — 
the Genesis team paying as much attention to aesthetics. 
Every suspension-related component, like every other 
item in the finished car, had to glow with thought, finish 
and texture. Both Ron and Gordon were adamant: 
elegance and quality had to be visible in every part. 

“Like the front subframes such an item might 
normally be cast aluminium, but I hated the idea. Their 
cast weight might have been 7kg each, machining down 
to 4kg. We ended up machining them down to the same 
weight... from an original solid billet weighing nearer 
40kg. It offered exactly the look and feel we needed, while 
also performing the function, for the F1 it 


was the right thing to do...” 
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Steering knuckles were tailor-made, because readily- 
available alternatives were simply too heavy. The lower 
front wishbone and both rear wishbones were — like the 
front subframes — machined from solid aluminium alloy 
on CNC machines, less costly than forging yet endowing 
a magnificently sculptural, tactile quality which no 
forging would have matched. 

The front suspension top rocker arms, however, 
which actuated the lateral coilspring/ damper units on top 
of the chassis, were cast in aluminium-alloy, and were 
never a Murray favourite. 

Everywhere unsprung weight could be saved, it was. 
Goodyear and Michelin developed the tyres — 235/45ZR17 
fronts and 315/45ZR17 rears, kept as small as possible 
consistent with the required tractive, braking and cornering 
grip, and then subjected to stringent weight restrictions. 
The same applied to the 17 x 9-inch and 17 x 11.5-inch cast 
magnesium wheels, tailor-made by OZ in Italy. 

Still the finished ‘F1’s unsprung corner weights 
emerged relatively high for a 1,000Kg car — 92Ibs (42kg) 
each up front and 12lbs (55kg) at the rear. Sprung to 
unsprung mass ratios worked out as 5.5:1 and 5.8:1 
respectively. As ‘Autocar’ pointed out in comparison, a 
Peugeot 306 hatchback’s were 9.8:1 and 7.3:1, 

While the proof was still to come, the Genesis team 


were confident they had not produced a pudding... 
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Beauty of the piece: the race-bred 
Brembo brake caliper and liberally 
ventilated and cross-drilled cast-iron 
brake disc which ultimately equipped 
the McLaren Fl. 


THE DECLARED AIM OF the McLaren F1 programme was to create not only the 
finest driver’s car that had ever been produced, but also the finest ever likely to 
be produced. Minimising its weight was one dominant priority, and one of the 


heaviest single categories of any car’s components is its brakes. 


The days were long gone when legendary ‘tween-war 
Champion racing driver Nuvolari could declare “Brakes 
mean nothing — they only make a car stop. I’m only 
interested in what makes it Go!” 

After his passing, some of the most significant 
advances in racing car speed around a circuit, and in road- 
car safety, have been achieved through advancing brake 
technology. From 1952 disc brakes began to make the 
chronic fade, water-sensitivity and need for adjustment of 
drums a thing of the past. Discs were lighter than drums, 
and since most brakes were mounted out in the wheels 
where their mass had to be persuaded to follow faithfully 
the bumps and humps of the road surface, their weight 
became a critical factor in how well the tyre could be 
kept in contact with terra firma. The mass of the wheel, 
tyre, brake and the suspension which pivots with that 
assembly is a critical factor described as ‘unsprung 
weight’. The more it can be minimised, the more 
readily wheel and tyre will change 
direction, faithfully follow the 
road surface — ensure contact, 
and control. When skilfully 
conducted, reducing unsprung 
weight enhances roadholding and 
ultimate handling. 


Brakes obviously work by friction — in the case of a 
disc brake by clamping pads of friction material against 
the faces of the disc which rotates with the road wheel. 
The kinetic energy of movement is converted into heat 
and dissipates in the airflow over the disc. For decades the 
ideal brake disc material for wear, rigidity and heat 
dissipation was machined cast-iron. There’s hardly a 
heavier conventional metal, so although they were lighter 
than drums, disc-brakes became a very significant factor 
in unsprung weight. 

One option was to mount them inboard, on the 
chassis, so they no longer rode up and down with the 
moving suspension, In the 1970s one Formula 1 designer 
sought an alternative solution — Gordon Murray. 

“Twas reading a technical description of the Concorde 
supersonic airliner and zeroed-in on a passing mention 
of its carbon-carbon undercarriage-wheel brakes. They 
claimed a weight saving of ‘around 1100lbs’ 
compared with conventional metal 

discs. My eyes lit up...” 

The Concorde brakes were 
made by Dunlop. A meeting was 
arranged. Carbon has a high coefficient 
of friction, and within reason the hotter it 


gets, the greater friction it provides. They began 


The revolutionary one-piece or 
‘monobloc’ Brembo brake caliper 
used on the F1, with its piston bores 
somehow machined from within the 
unitary aluminium casting outwards on 
each side. Conventionally machined 
two-piece split calipers could not 
match this monobloc's rigidity, 

which provided enhanced ‘feel’ and 
consistency at the driver’s foot pedal 


Driving Ambition 


developing a set of carbon brakes for Gordon’s Formula 1 
Brabhams. “In those days everyone was worried about 
using full plastic brakes because the material’s behaviour in 
extrentis was not thoroughly understood. So we worked on 
a steel disc drilled to carry ten carbon ‘puck’ inserts on each 
side which combined the lightweight, high-friction and 
highly temperature-resistant properties of carbon with the 
known stability of a metal disc. And we then endured no 
end of grief.” 

The brake problems, both mechanical and thermal, of 
Brabham’s 1976 race season became legend, but Gordon 
heard of an American company named Hitco which 
produced carbon-carbon brake materials for aerospace, not 
only for landing wheels but also as helicopter rotor brakes. 

They were getting closer. In 1980 Gordon ran 0.7-inch 
thick, solid carbon-carbon brakes on the Brabhams, 
but theory and practice clashed: “Theoretically, carbon 
was good for 2%-thousand degrees 
Centrigrade without degradation, 
but in racing if we ran the material 
just barely above 850°C it would 
become oxidised in the cooling 
airstream. This had the weirdest 
effect. We could run 60 or 70 laps 
testing, no problem, but in just two 
qualifying laps the driver might exceed the critical 
temperature and the material would simply dissolve! 
Anti-oxidant coatings helped, but ultimately we found 
cooling was the key — attention to brake cooling in the 
finest degree really paid off. Heat radiation alone from 
the disc affected everything close to it: bearing seals, 
grease in the wheel hubs would melt ~ or ignite — the 
brake fluid could boil, the wheels heat up and even the 
tyres could be distressed”. 

Ultimately the problems were controlled. In response, 
McLaren adopted French SEP carbon brakes on its MP4/1 
carbon-composite cars, and the lightweight new system’s 
unique capability to generate terrific heat so rapidly when 
applied offered tremendous reductions in braking time 
and distance since it dissipated so much energy, so 
quickly. In an early McLaren carbon brake test at 
Donington Park, running extended into the dusk. From 
trackside, open-mouthed onlookers plainly saw the brake 
application, the carbon discs flashing-up like a blazing 
orange light bulb, then going out equally quickly when 


the pedal was released. 


“Sensory inputs are 
off the scale.” 


John Lamm, Exotic Cars 94 
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Add to all this the light weight of carbon discs 
compared to cast-iron, the McLaren carbon-composite 
pedigree and the weight-saving imperative for ‘Project 1’, 
and the first successful application of carbon brakes to 
a production road car became an obvious objective of 
the Genesis team. 

Brembo, the Italian specialist brake company, was 
approached and by June 1990 a carbon-carbon system 
was being researched. The first test car ‘Albert’ was 
running in April ’91, when ‘real car’ carbon-brake testing 
could begin. 

Harold Dermott: “Well, at least we tried — testing 
systems on ‘Albert’ and trying really hard to make it work. 
We were all aware of how much advantage it could be to 
the project, but there’s one critical difference between road 
cars and racing cars: road cars are absolutely not run flat- 
out, maximum effort, for nearly 100 per cent of the time. 

“Whatever we did with the test- 
system carbon brakes, they had no 
bite nor ‘feel’ if it was cold or, 
especially, in the wet. Short of fitting 
some kind of servo system which 
would give you, Say, a massive initial 
overboost ‘hit’ for half-a-second, or 
arranging some kind of adjustable 
mechanical advantage in the brake-pedal system we were 
never going to heat-up carbon brakes quickly enough to 
provide adequate bite in traffic, around town, or even just 
backing out of your garage in the morning... 

“Whenever we came back from a brake testing 
session Gordon would be saying ‘Hi guys — how did it 
go?’ — then it was all long faces looking at the read-out 
tapes. If you could get the brakes hot, and keep them hot, 
they were fantastic, but in normal motoring conditions we 
couldn’t see a way round it — the obvious thing to do was 
to fit the best conventional brakes obtainable.” 

By July 1991, a Porsche 928’s braking system and 
qualities were being explored, and Brembo was 
enthusiastically on board. Gordon ultimately — and most 
uncharacteristically — had to admit defeat and accept the 
weight penalty of iron brakes. “But at least we could look 
on the bright side... the weight penalty was more than 
compensated for by their performance quality, and by the 
power-target overshoot of the finalised engine.” 

He had also fought off arguments against his prime- 


objectives insistence that ‘Project 1’ should feature 


Testing, testing, always testing — 
and in the case of carbon brakes 
at low round-about-town speeds 
or especially in wet weather — 
repeatedly yielding results that 
were always disappointing... 
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neither servo-assistance nor anti-lock braking (ABS). 
“Both systems mask brake-pedal feel. The brief I’d been 
given was not only to produce the best sports car in the 
world but above all the best driver’s car. If you go to 
all that trouble, you don’t introduce some artificial 
manipulation of the driver’s input — it would destroy the 
whole concept — like the initial brake overboost when a 
servo diaphragm opens up, the driver would never intend 


that to happen... ha!” Servo brakes and ABS — anathema to 
the Technical Director. 


Without a servo, foot-pedal pressure was minimised 
by specifying large-diameter discs, giving the friction pads 
in their clasping caliper more leverage. Brembo finally met 
McLaren requirements with internally ventilated and cross- 
drilled discs, 332mm diameter fronts and 305mm rears. The 


discs’ internal air passages helped cool them, the cross- 
drillings helped clean pad dust from the working surfaces 


and improved that all-important brake pedal ‘feel’. 


Four-pot, opposed piston racing-style calipers were 


exquisitely machined from solid aluminium to save 


weight and offer greater rigidity than conventional road 
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calipers, which are assembled from bolted-together 


halves. The more rigid the caliper, the less lost motion at 
the pedal. ‘Feel’ again. Racing cars don’t have hand- 
brakes so at the rear a mechanically-operated subsidiary 
caliper was added. 

Finally, another stroke of role-sharing genius. Wind 
tunnel testing had suggested the pop-up tail spoiler to 
prevent the aerodynamic centre of pressure (CoP) beneath 


the car charging forward under nose-down pitch as the 


brakes were applied, thus unloading the rear tyres, which 


Harold Dermott’s test display 

label tells the basics: part of a 
straightforward comparison against 
carbon/carbon pads and calipers 
which came down heavily in favour 
of accepting the weight penalty of iron 
brakes for McLaren Cars’ ‘Project 1’. 


Yet more McLaren Cars patent 
paperwork — in this case related to 
“Improvements in or related to vehicle 
brake temperature control” in which 
the TAG Electronics chassis 
management unit flicked open the 
F1's tail-top “Brake and Balance 'Foil” 
whenever the brakes were applied 
above a pre-set road speed, clearing 
high-pressure air intake ducts to direct 
extra cooling airflow to the rear discs. 
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might then lose adhesion. Subsequent testing saw 40mph 
chosen as the threshold speed above which brake-line 
pressure would trigger ‘pop-up’. 

While it was never intended as an airbrake, the ‘foil 
would raise the finished car’s drag coefficient from 0.32 to 
0.39, but the interesting factor was that its deployment 
meant the brakes were in use. Its deployment restrained 
the CoP at the car’s tail to enhance rear-tyre adhesion, and 
therefore braking effect. So why not make its deployment 
also open extra brake cooling ducts, to feed air to the rear 
brakes only when it was needed — when they were 
generating heat? So the ‘foil was redesigned with two little 


tabs extending forward on each side. As it popped-up, 
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braking Gount 


they sank below the bodyline surface, permitting airflow 


into the brake-cooling ducts beneath. Neat? 

‘Project 1’s brake programme had begun with high 
hopes, encountered disappointment, but emerged with 
what proved to be a triumphant compromise. 

Just one downside remained — which would bug the 
project’s principals ever after. The iron-brake weight 
penalty compared to carbon was 18kg. Gordon’s hitherto 
sacrosanct, untouchable, immoveable weight target of 
1,000kg was quietly re-written to ‘1,018"... 


It still hurts. 
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The “BB 'Foil” — air brake — rear 
flipper — call it what you will, the 
tail-top flap on the finalised F1 
performed multiple functions 
enhancing aerodynamic stability 
under braking pitch-down, the 
lowering sections forward of the 
hinge axis each side opening extra 
brake cooling ducts directing airflow 
onto the rear discs 
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Much of the McLaren F1 detailing 
simply exorcised the designers’ pet 
hates — like car fuse boards or relay 
panels tucked away inaccessibly 
beneath plastic fascia panels, 

hence this comprehensive electronics 
bay offering easy access to every 
system imaginable beneath the 

one side hatch. 


“PROJECT 1’ was ALSO to be the most electronically-sophisticated sports car ever. 
Its original concept recognised that state-of-the-art onboard computing and 
processing would be vital to optimise engine management. A chassis 
management system would also be necessary, while the design team’s capacity 
for lateral thinking would expand electrical and systems demands into areas 
hitherto unexplored. 


Gordon recalled “Obviously we called upon our sister he embarked upon the most sophisticated in-car hi-fi ever 


company, TAG Electronics’, expertise, but to produce produced. There was no way he’d have ‘Project 1’s future 


virtually from scratch an all-embracing true road car fascia defaced by a boring International-standard DIN 
management system — plus parts — is an enormous task. stereo panel. 
Not having a specialist electronics engineer on the Neither would his perfect sports car lumber around 
core team from the beginning” — as TAG Electronics’ head under the weight of conventional iron-magnet speakers, 
had advised — “was one of my biggest mistakes...” 

Dr Udo Zucker headed TAG Electronics, sharing the 


Genesis building. Between several of his German boffins 


nor indeed of conventional air-conditioning units. “We 
could easily have bought in all this stuff, but that would 
have compromised so many pure principles there was no 
and ‘Cars’ there was a healthy rivalry. Peter Stevens and question of doing so.” 
Steve Randle issued a challenge one Christmas for “A standard air-conditioning system weighs around 
Electronics’ staff engineers “to play the Tommies at 


fussball in No Man’s Land”... Such good-natured 


30kg, our target was 15. We all shared bad experience 


of demisting on so-called quality cars. Starting 


‘needle’ and rivalry built a very effective from cold, you’d have to shoot the entire 


team relationship. output onto the screen, fan and 
But even before the engine temperature both on maximum, 
deal, research began instantly — in 


1990 — into ‘Project 1’s electrical 


ignoring the person’s needs — 
for the first ten minutes you've 
demands. A predictable area was got scorched eyeballs and frozen feet. 
cabin air-conditioning and demisting. I thought the answer would be to save 
Less predictable was absolutely a Gordon air-conditioner weight by using it just for 


Murray pet scheme. As a lifelong rock music fan the people, while a separate system demisted. 
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Secret weapon: TAG Electronics’ 
‘3.12’ engine management ‘onboard 
computer’ unit was the most advanced 
of its type anywhere in the motoring 
world when introduced. The software 
embodied within its casing — and 
that of its sister chassis management 
unit — permitted the Genesis team 

to think the unthinkable and do the 
as-yet-undone in almost every area 
of Fl operation 


Defrost and demist requirements 

for the McLaren F1's expansive 
multi-curvature windscreen and side 
windows were demanding targets to 
match: testing in the climatic chamber 
at MIRA, Nuneaton, proved the new 
plasma-sprayed glass heating system 
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Initially we intended using buried-wire glass — but legal 
problems due to the heating elements in a steeply-sloping 
screen blocking vision killed it.” 

Various glass manufacturers were approached. Some 
showed complete disinterest because the required batch 
would be so small. Others had no technology to offer. But 
St Gobain cited a new technology under development 
which wouldn’t be on-stream for three years. Gordon said 
“That’s for us”, and St Gobain accelerated their 
programme for a clear-vision laminated multi-curvature 
windscreen bearing a plasma-spray heating layer. It 
demanded 58 volts — up to 1,000 watts — requiring a 
DC/DC rotary converter. “The lightest available 
proprietary converter was totally unacceptable, so TAG 
tailor-made the lightest DC/DC yet.” 

People-only air-conditioning was then created in- 
house, using Diavia components. A motley collection of 
“Woolworths fan and racer-tape contraptions” began to 
haunt the Genesis workshop as flows, demands, vents 
and controls were perfected. 

On his pet hi-fi, Gordon “needed a development 
partner prepared to perfect the outrageous quickly”. 

Several ICE big names were keen to collaborate, but 
were wedded to standard units. Then Kenwood of Japan 
stepped forward: “They were incredible. Nothing was too 
much trouble. Our demand for a total package, with a 
bespoke control system, inside 8kg, didn’t faze them. 
Where most hi-fi firms had said in effect ‘We don’t do 
weight!’, Kenwood’s reaction was far more positive. They 
said, ‘Ooh — this is a very interesting challenge’. 

“We knew they had really got the message when they 
came up with an aluminium speaker magnet — which was 
a brilliant stroke, saving half the weight.” 


Gordon spent a whole day in the seating buck with 


The Vital: park 
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Kenwood’s visiting technician, brainstorming the ideal 
hi-fi. “The last thing I wanted was 42 different tuning and 
trimming knobs and switches. Sitting in the middle meant 
no need for a balance control — we specified no more than 
five knobs, big and tactile, different sizes so the driver 
could identify them by touch alone. We didn’t want 
plastic, but Peter and I both thought it would be cool to 
see the amplifier heat-sink fins and speakers — make them 
a feature — and Kenwood’s designers were very receptive. 
They just went away and did it, like our TAG Electronics 
guys on the other systems.” 

While offering exceptionally user-friendly controls, 
Kenwood’s ‘Fl’ system produced a dedicated ultra- 
modern CD player freed of mass market compromise. Its 
heart was the world’s smallest ten-disc player, a front- 
mounted KDC ‘C600’ autochanger using single-bit 
technology, offering over 12 hours continuous play. Well 
aware that the Fl in action would present a challenging 
environment, Kenwood tested their system reliably at up 
to 1.5G. Its controls presented visual dashboard cues, 
emphasising McLaren’s ‘driver first’ philosophy. As the 
launch release emphasised, “thanks to the Fl’s unique 
centreline driving position it is the only car in the world to 
offer truly stereophonic sound”. 

Gordon was implacably anti-car radio. He would 
simply glaze over whenever more sober souls might 
challenge his decision not to include one in the car — he 
entertained no conception of any driver wanting to hear 
anything other than music. Was this, at least part, 
affectation? Steve Randle was asked to move Gordon’s 
NSX one day and the buzz spread like wildfire - when 
he’d switched on its ignition, Radio 4 was playing... 

Meanwhile the BMW engine deal had been sealed, 


and wind-tunnel work was honing finalised features. 


One of the Kenwood audio system 
schematic drawings based upon the 
brief from rock connoisseur Gordon 
Murray which all other ICE 
manufacturers approached rejected 
as being too demanding — especially 
regarding weight. To meet the 
McLaren Cars targets Kenwood 
rushed forward development of 

the aluminium-magnet speaker. 

To optimise sound quality the volume 
enclosed within the dash moulding 
met that specified by Kenwood for 
an ideal speaker cabinet. The central 
driving position permitted audio 
controls to be minimised — “The driver 


no longer needs a balance control.” 
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TAG Electronics’ EMS — engine management system — 
combined contemporary Formula 1 and Group C racing 
technology with the extra demands of road-going 
emission control. With around ten times mass-market 
computing power, it controlled ignition timing and 
fuelling for every pulse on each cylinder. It managed the 
variable valve timing, and calculated both ignition timing 
and fuel quantity, balanced against rate of throttle 
movement and ambient atmospheric conditions. It would 
run split-second calculations on every firing cycle to act 
the 


information. Conditions within the 


upon most instantaneous 
inlet manifolds were continuously 
monitored to command precisely 
calculated mixture enrichment or 
leaning-out during rapid throttle 
movement to provide Formula 1- 
style throttle response. 

Feedback from four oxygen 
sensors ensured the fuel/air ratio 
never exceeded the optimum working range of the 
exhaust-cleaning catalysers. Thanks to TAG Electronics’ 
attentions, the 6.1-litre BMW V12 would meet even the 
world’s most stringent emission requirements. 

An additional EMS function then monitored engine 
use, logging temperature extremes, peak engine speeds, 
high loads when not properly warmed through plus 
myriad other parameters. This engine logging could then 
be accessed during normal servicing — a plus for the 
sensitive owner — a check upon the uncaring, or unlucky... 

Then there was the Car Equipment Controller — or 
CEC. Gordon worked on its software logic with TAG 
designer Gordon Tomlinson and found he “loved every 


minute of it. I could exorcise all my past hates - like 


“But the McLaren 
also has genius in 
every square inch.” 


John Lamm, 
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wiper-sweep speeds never being exactly what you need. 


Gordon simply said ‘You can have whatever you want, 
you don’t have to take someone else’s ten-year old 
requirements. Tell us what you need and we'll write the 
logic for you’ — and they did”. 

Between them, McLaren Cars and TAG Electronics 
perfected a CEC system controlling every ‘Fl’ function 
from wipers to windows, screen heating demist to active 
aerodynamics — ensuring the brake and balance ‘foil 
would flip-up within one-tenth of a second as the driver 
toed the brake pedal, but only above 
a certain speed, monitoring battery 
state and alternator charging, 
providing instrument panel data, 
managing the anti-theft system, 
bulb-checking, controlling courtesy 
lights and deciding when the engine- 
bay cooling fans should be triggered. 
It was programmed to brake the 
window lifts should they become 
obstructed, while also preventing a window being opened 
above 130mph... 

Both TAG’s CEC and EMS systems constantly 
monitored both themselves and all other electrical system 
functions, if necessary triggering an instrument panel 
display identifying both fault and severity. 

While in servicing both management systems could 
communicate with the standard BMW computerised 
service tester, TAG’s suggestion of a modem satellite link 
offering direct downloading to McLaren Cars really 
grabbed the headlines. Diagnostic circuits would then 
identify faults and plead assistance. 

And still the Genesis team’s workload accelerated as 


‘Project 1’ approached its public launch. 


Exposed audio features were 
deliberate within the cabin to add 

an air of technicality — the impression 
of flying a jet fighter at ground-level, 
surrounded by intricate, finely-textured 
high-tech. 


How high-tech was typified by the 
onboard TAG Electronics modem 
system. Part of the idea behind it 

and the Facom titanium toolkit, also 
standard upon the car, was for the 
modem to summon and brief a works 
mechanic, who could jet out confident 
in the knowledge that every tool he 


might require would be with the car. 


The McLaren F1 Clinic Model — fresh 
from its completion at MGA Coventry 
and presentation to the McLaren 
Cars’ staff at Genesis — poses for 
photographer Colin Curwood's hectic 
brochure ‘shoot’ in the Penrhyn slate 
quarry at Bethesda, Betws-y-Coed, 
Wales. The high mirror position with 
indicators in the mirror pods will 

not survive into quantity production. 
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“MOTOR RACING IS ALL about beating deadlines: your cars have to be 


ready to run, at the circuit, on the day — there’s never any question of the 


following Monday possibly, just possibly, being good enough. If you've missed 


your deadline you've missed your race and that is IT, boy, you didn’t show — 


you're history. Well, most of us working on the McLaren F1 were racers, if not 


by industrial background, then certainly by temperament, and the immediate 


prelude to the Monaco launch was absolutely as hectic as any race programme 


I’ve ever been involved in.” 


Peter Stevens was speaking for every veteran of McLaren 
Cars as they recalled the build-up to the ‘F1’s public 
unveiling in the Sporting Club at Monte Carlo during 
Monaco Grand Prix week in May, 1992. 

The finished full-scale clay model had been fine- 


finished, skimmed, trimmed, tuned 
and polished at Genesis. Multiple 
surface-point distances from the 
model’s centreline were then fixed 
by highly sensitive digital measuring 
equipment specially brought in for 
the purpose. Thousands of these 
‘station’ measurements were taken, 
a computer then being able to ‘infill’ 
the intervening surface data to 
produce a digitised CAD record of 
the entire design’s superficial shape. 

Two divergent processes were 


then set in motion. One was to 


be moulded. 


The Clinic Model would — with the exception of the 


“There, in an arena 
full of carbon fibre 
and composites, in 

one of Monaco’s most 

exclusive clubs at the 

unveiling of the 

McLaren F1, I saw 
tomorrow's world!” 


World Sports Car 
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produce, very quickly, a non-running ‘Clinic Model’, and 
the other to create the tooling in which the first running, 


useable McLaren F1 prototype chassis/body units could 


engine bay, be aesthetically complete 
in every respect both inside and out ~ 
and would be used for the initial 
launch brochure photography and as 
centrepiece of the launch party itself. 
Its creation was entrusted to MGA — 
the specialist prototyping studio — in 
Coventry. Creating the tooling was 
a job contracted out to IDAT of 
Benfleet in Essex. 

The clay model really provided a 
life-size surface depiction of the 
outside of the intended ‘Fl’ and the 


first step in converting it into the 
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Right Nearing completion: 

Peter Stevens takes centre-seat with 
modeller Brian Davey and prototype 
builder Duncan Faulkner looking on 

~ after the Clinic Model has been 
unveiled to the prototype team and to 
the newly-engaged production people 
from Shalford who will hand-mould 
the Fls, it's time for another wearily 
well-earned party; Peter keeps the fizz 
in the programme — Mark Hannawin 
(bottom, centre) joins the sandwich 
celebration. 


Overleaf |adies and gentlemen: 
presenting ‘The Clinic Model’ — the 
real McLaren F1 would take just a 
little bit longer... 


21-23 Dec 1992 


Clinic Model was to take fibreglass moulds off its shape. 
Wherever an undercut or entry to an inner surface 
occurred, as in the various vents and air intakes, the mould 
had to be split and jointed to enable the moulding, which 
would eventually be formed within it, to be removed. 

The motivating standard for this work was, above 
all, appearance, while that for IDAT’s tooling-stack 
was appearance plus absolute dimensional precision. 
Once the team was happy with the clay shape and Gordon 
— crucially — had signed off its design, the digitising 
process could begin to create a perfectly smooth form 
ensuring truly consistent transitions from one curving 
surface into the next. 

Gordon and Peter would spend the early spring of 
1992 commuting either to MGA to oversee finalisation of 
the Clinic Model or to IDAT to check progress upon the 
tooling-stack. 

Gordon: “We were rushing up and down constantly, 
especially to MGA in Coventry, and when we couldn’t 
spare the time away from Genesis we had an early video- 
conferencing link over which they could show us where 
they’d got to, and we could indicate what was needed 
next. It worked quite well which was necessary because 
this was a vitally hands-on procedure”. 

At IDAT the tooling stack comprised literally a stack 
of resin ‘tooling blocks’ which could be built up to 
provide the new McLaren body/chassis unit’s superficial 
shape, then very easily broken down again into the 
individual shaped section-blocks over which the 
production moulds could then be produced. 

Peter: “Once the entire stack was complete and 
finished in black it really displayed all the highlight lines 
you need to appreciate the finished piece fully. We spent 
hours there honing and polishing some areas until they 
were just so, and all the highlights really were spot-on”. 

With the stack completed to the design team’s 
satisfaction, ‘jelly moulds’ could be taken off the shaped 
tooling blocks to enable inner panel shapes to be created, 
approved and then modelled in their turn in what was at 
first sight the iron-hard yet beautifully workable ‘tooling 
block’ resin. Jelly-moulds could then be taken off these 
internal forms to create McLaren’s internal-tooling. Yet 
another step was thus taken on the long road towards 
‘Fl’ production. 

Meanwhile, at MGA, the Clinic Model was nearing 


completion. Gordon was using Mike Presgrave — formerly 
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From ‘Project 1's outset to the 
time when production would be 
in full swing, McLaren Cars used 
design consultants ‘The Team’ to 
support ‘Project 1' with standard- 
setting promotional and practical 


publications, in part to maintain 


professed client interest through 


dragging early months when there 


was still no car to See 
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the Brabham trimmer — to upholster the prototype seats 
and Clinic Model. The ‘Big Brown Book’ entry for March 9, 
1992, records ‘Trimmer arrived with 1st seat’; by the 25th an 
exhaustive Launch Meeting in the Genesis boardroom 
occupied most of the day, planning transport, the launch 
process and finalising brochure details, then being 
assembled by Rick Ward and Doug Nye. 

Concurrently, Peter was leading the MGA team’s 
completion of the Clinic Model in Coventry, and on April 5 
it was transported in great secrecy down to Woking, 
wheeled into the prototype ‘shop and shrouded ready for a 
Directors, team and staff unveiling the following day. 

On April 6, amidst great enthusiasm, the sheet was 
drawn back and Ron Dennis and Mansour Ojjeh could 
see the product of their educated faith for the first time - 
the workforce the first tangible, apparently complete car, 
product of some 25% months’ intensive labour since 
the famous initial ten-hour concept briefing... 

Ron Dennis: “It was a landmark — but there was 
obviously still a very long way to go. I liked its neatness, 
compactness and simplicity ~ I asked as many people as 


I could what they thought of its looks. The consensus 
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seemed favourable. I'd settle for that”. Mansour Ojjeh felt 
rather more bullish: “I felt really confident it would create 
a sensation in Monte Carlo”. 

Gordon made a thank-you speech to the Genesis staff, 
unconsciously upsetting Peter in the process as he thanked 
him publicly “for getting the Clinic Model built” — the 
stylist feeling, perhaps justifiably, somewhat damned by 
faint praise... 

The Model was then whipped away in a closed trailer 
to Penrhyn slate quarry at Bethesda outside Betws-y-Coed 
in Wales — chosen by photographer Colin Curwood as an 
ideal location for brochure photography. Rick Ward and 
Mark Roberts accompanied Colin for what proved to be 
an intensely fraught few days. 

Rick Ward: “The weather threw everything at us, 
from sun to rain, sleet, hail, snow flurries, gloomy 
overcast and such bitter cold we had to take time off to 
buy extra gear. The quarry manager was superb; we 
played down the car and what we were doing, one or two 
of his staff came to have a look but nobody split and told 
the media. But then the media came to us, and we were 


shown - for just a split second — on the TV news! 


Turned out nice again — well hardly 
~ but the brochure photo shoot in 
Wales with the brand-new Clinic 
Model during early Apri! 1992 was 
fraught with unexpected incident, 


drama, delay and interruption 


Essentially the contrast between 
the startling silver ‘McLaren’ and 
the shattered slate of Penrhyn 
Quarry served to faunch the Fl 
most effectively. 
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“We suddenly became aware of a helicopter hovering 
nearby and saw a line of police and search-teams along 
the top of the quarry cliffs. A child had gone missing from 
a nearby caravan park, the search was filmed from the air 
and a general aerial shot of the quarry included us — very 
tiny — with our top secret McLaren. At that time the 
specialist magazines were still offering a fortune for sneak 
preview pictures — and here we were on the telly!” 

Then Ron abruptly ordered the Clinic Model back to 
Woking to be viewed by a prospective customer. During 
the long tow back the driver was suddenly confronted by 
another motorist pulling out in front of him, and was 
forced to take violent avoiding action. 

Avalanching along the road with all wheels locked- 
up, the McLaren-rig driver narrowly avoided a collision 
only by jouncing up onto the roadside kerb, folding back 
the trailer’s forward axle which he had to bend straight 
before pressing on. 

Back on site the trailer was housed overnight in a 
quarry building, with the beleaguered driver asleep in his 
Range Rover outside. Next morning he awoke to find 
thieves had stolen a quarry truck, loaded it with all kinds 
of material and roofing slates taken from around the 
trailer, while leaving it and the pricelessly precious Clinic 
Model inside — completely undisturbed... 

As if even all this drama wasn’t enough, Rick and 
photographer Colin awoke one morning to find police in 
the car park outside their country hotel. The rear-screen 
on Colin’s Lancia had been smashed, and thieves had 
crawled over many thousand pounds’ worth of blanket- 
covered camera equipment to steal his car radio, but 
nothing else significant. 

It then proved impossible to find a replacement Lancia 
screen in Wales, so with the Clinic Model being rushed 
back to meet Ron’s prospective client in Woking, Rick and 
Colin spent all that day racing to the nearest Lancia dealer 
— in Walsall — for repair. 

In London the F1 brochure was going together ~ its 
creators ultimately working 72 hours unbroken at the 
printers. The result set entirely new industry standards 
and would become a hugely-valued collectors’ rarity. 

Andrew Mackenzie of TAG-McLaren Marketing and 
his team set about coordinating the Monaco launch. 
Gordon and Rick had recce’d the Sporting Club, spotting 
that its retractable stage had a wall-height tall enough to 


hide the Clinic Model. When raised above the dance-floor, 
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the stage could support a current Formula 1 car on top, 
shrouded as a shape to intrigue and puzzle arriving 
guests — plainly so, since its exposed wheels remained 
very evident through the shroud. 

TV sports presenter Steve Ryder compered the show, 
and with sophisticated video and light displays, dry ice, 
Gordon-selected music and much razzamatazz, the 
Monaco Grand Prix week glifterati saw the new McLaren 
F1 well and truly launched. 

The stage-top Formula 1 car was unveiled first in a 
most effective teaser before — in billowing clouds of dry- 
ice vapour — the stage floor retracted, taking the single- 
seater racing car with it, and the upright walls then 
lowered, permitting the MGA-built Clinic Model 
apparently to surface mysteriously through the draining 
stage-area ‘pool’ of dry-ice smoke. The audience erupted. 

Gordon: “Even then we had a real nail-biting finish. 
The brochures had only just finishing printing and 
binding in England, and they were rushed down by van, 
arriving barely three hours before the party started. 

“Even though they’d been briefed to expect it, the 
gendarmes on the gate wouldn't let the delivery van in. The 
crew finally — in desperation — left it parked while they 
went off to find a drink. Rick walked out for a final look- 
round, despairing of ever seeing his brochures arrive, 
only to find the van — abandoned ~ with our brochures 


locked away, out of reach, inside!” 
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UP? hoking good (Shaford) — Mansour & Ron visit car 


Ron Dennis absolutely detested any such failure of 
co-ordination or forethought — even when his people could 
not be judged entirely responsible — and this hair-raising 
story we kept to ourselves... 

On the surface the McLaren F1’s launch was all 
smoothly sophisticated, choreographed precision, though 
Ron judged the post-unveiling scrum to inspect the car 
unseemly — “We should have put a barrier around, a few 
feet away, then everybody could have enjoyed a clear and 
civilised view...” Nobody could — or would — argue. 

But the McLaren Fl had now been released upon an 
expectant motoring world — the following day outside the 
Sporting Club saw photo calls, interview sessions and 
all media questions answered. ‘Project 1’s worldwide 


reception then proved to be simply ecstatic. 
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Carbon composite’s distinctive 
woven pattern gleams through the 
smooth and glossy resin matrix in 
which it has been rigidly moulded: 
the air-conditioning system, colour- 
coded fluid reservoirs, wiring loom 
and cheek-mounted radiator cores 
await connection and completion — 
the first prototype McLaren F1, 
serial ‘XP1', under assembly on 
the surface plate at Genesis, late 
December, 1992... The proving 
process is poised for launching. 
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“WE WERE WELL AWARE time was running out. A fantastic amount of proving and 


development had to be done once the first prototype cars were running. We would 


have to complete all the programmes a major manufacturer would address with a 


fleet of a hundred or more with just a handful of cars and people. And in addition, 


we also had to prepare all the production tools and systems to manufacture the car 


in quantity. It was imperative that every programme should advance in parallel, 


and that nothing desperate should interrupt any one of them.” 


Barry Lett’s concerns were shared throughout McLaren 
Cars. Gordon: “What could have sunk us absolutely 


would have been non-availability of suitable production 


premises, but that had been solved 
for us — virtually out of the blue — 
by Ferrari declaring its Guildford 
Technical Office facility at Shalford 
surplus to requirements, and Ron 
snapping it up as one of the country’s 
most advanced composites facilities — 
ready-made, hot to trot!” 

The first prototype monocoque 
chassis/body unit for the first ‘real’ 
McLaren F1 — serial “XP1’ — absorbed 
something like 6,000 man-hours in 
manufacture at Shalford and was 


then delivered to Genesis — ready for 


mechanical completion — early in December, 1992. 
Creighton: “Gordon had pledged that the first car 
would be running by Christmas, come hell or high water, 


“Together, the best 
racing team in the 
world and its former 
chief engineer have 
created the fastest 
and probably the 
most usable supercar 
in the world.” 


Autocar 
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and the team virtually worked themselves to death to 
make sure it would happen”. 


Gordon was booked on a flight to South Africa at 3pm 


on December 23. He was implacably 
determined to drive the car first, 
“even if only for a yard or two in the 
car park... Many of the guys thought 
they’d escaped from all-nighters 
when they left Formula 1. They soon 
realised they hadn’t, and they were 
just fantastic!” 

This hectic completion of ‘XP1’ 
has since passed into McLaren Cars’ 
mythology as ‘The Lost Weekend’. 
None slept. Mechanic Paul Flood’s 
wife was poised to give birth. In the 


middle of McLaren’s crisis he took a 


brief hour off for the birth, and rushed back afterwards... 
By mid-morning, December 23, the Genesis ‘shop was 


populated by grey-faced, exhausted ghosts as ‘XP1’ — 


Driving Ambition roving and | Disprovig 


Vapour-wreathed — the McLaren F1 lives! At International — bets are laid on the weight. 


It's a girl! ‘XP1' emerges from Genesis 


Left A dramatic record of the 
Genesis prototype assembly team's 
hectic ‘Lost Weekend’ — December 
21-23, 1992 — as they fought to 
complete ‘XP1' in running order 
before Christmas, as Gordon and 
Creighton had promised the senior 
Directors. The names of the innocent 
are appended beneath this series of 
historic snapshots... 


56 happy godparents with their 
Christmas baby — small, but 


exquisitely formed. 
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unpainted — was lowered onto the workshop floor. With 


the TAG Electronics technicians in attendance, Gordon 
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~ another occasion seared into McLaren Cars’ mythology 
as ‘Directors’ Day’. 

Mansour Ojjeh was first out in ‘XP1’. A naturally 
rapid driver, he reappeared out of Woodcote Corner with 
the black beauty heeled over 
in roll, slightly nose up, full 
power on - going like gang- 
busters past the pits... 

‘A ceil “Ashay, 


guys, look let’s keep this all in 


Gordon: 


proportion here, after all, this 
is first time out with a totally 
new car which as yet we 
haven't got a handle on”. 


Ron Dennis then drove, 


QP avioes tn Namibia — VIP? ‘neuty, firtshed 


Creighton drove, Gordon drove. Ron Dennis: “It was 
certainly an impressive first run — but the engine 
management, only roughly-mapped at that stage, was a 
bit over-rich. Flames would pour out of the exhaust on 
over-run, and Gordon and I were out in it when this effect 
set fire to the back bumper... We had a hand-held 
extinguisher on board, of course, and put it out”. 

Despite the bitter cold of a January day on the 
deserted aerodrome circuit, ‘XP1’ first demonstrated hot 
gearbox oil problems. Yet even three-up it effortlessly hit 
170mph along Hangar Straight. Gearbox proximity to the 
superheated exhaust catalytic converters was one cause. 
An oil cooler was added with its cool-air scoop just 


behind the engine intake. 
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So you thought ‘The Lost Weekend’ 


produced a finished car? 


Gordon's 97-item job list for ‘XP 1’ 


upon his return from Christmas ‘92 
spent — mostly asleep — in his native 
South Africa 


‘The Directors’ Day’ at Silverstone 
January 4, 1993: this page, 
clockwise from above - 'XP1’ ready 
to turn a wheel in anger for the first 
time, is made ready in the otherwise 
deserted Silverstone pit-lane 
Creighton and Gordon belting up, 
Ron Dennis about to drive the dream 


“Well you said | could drive it first!”, 


Creighton and Gordon in debate 
achievement, as a purebred road 
car ‘XP1' rolls visibly, yet laps like 
greased lightning 


Driving Ambition 


BMW badly needed a test car to perfect their bespoke 
new McLaren V12 engine. ‘XP1’ went to them for 
immediate hot-weather proving in Namibia. 

It arrived there on March 17. It was loaded with 
diagnostic computers and recording equipment, before 
BMW test driver Roman Scherer could begin the 
programme, and then ran hot in the dry desert air. 

On March 22, to improve cooling, the engine bay 
undershield was removed. Without it, dynamic 
downforce was lost at high speed. 

Clad in light shorts and tee-shirt, Roman Scherer took 
off for another run on the undulating but arrow-straight 
Namibian roadway. Buried in ‘XP1’s centreline seat, he 


accelerated hard to beyond 150mph. Out of sight of the 


Lroomg and & Dixproving 


engineers, re-setting the instrumentation, Scherer 
wandered off line, clipped a stone-strewn gutter ~ and 
lost control. The carbon-black McLaren prototype was 
launched off a shallow roadside bank, cartwheeling 
through a series of impacts and bounces which would 
have devastated any other car. 

Yet Roman was able to scramble out through the 
windscreen aperture, his only injuries having been 
inflicted by test instrumentation flying around the cabin. 

As he caught his breath, spilled oil ignited on the 
battered McLaren’s hot exhaust — first a tiny fire, but with 
nobody to fight it. By the time the anxious support-team 
arrived, ‘XP1’ had become an inferno. They could do little 


more than watch it burn out. 


17 Apr 1993 


King Hussein visit 


They telephoned Gordon at Genesis. He immediately 
assembled the team and announced “We've just had some 
bad news. We've lost ‘XP1’. It has crashed and burned out 
in Namibia. Nobody’s hurt, the safety cell worked 
brilliantly, but the car’s a total loss. Obviously this knocks 
our programme, but ‘XP2’ is almost up and running. 

“We've taken a hit, but we can make up the time. 

“OK guys — let’s rock’n’roll!” 

One of the core team recalled this as the most 
inspiring little speech he’d ever heard. McLaren Cars had 
been blooded but unquestionably survived unbowed... 

‘XP2’ first ran at Genesis on March 24, 1993, having 
been assembled from Shalford’s second body-chassis 


units. It was tested at Chobham on April 6, then passed 


direct to BMW for their engine test programme, before 
returning to Woking where it was prepared for the 
mandatory crash test at MIRA. 

Composites guru Paul Martin was so confident of the 
car’s nose crash structure he didn’t even attend. Gordon 
asked to be strapped into the car for the 30mph block test, 
to start it up immediately and drive it away. “I felt that 
would be cool...” 

Indeed, ‘XP2’ became the only production car to 
survive MIRA’s standard block test in driveable condition. 

Meanwhile, ‘XP3’ was completed at Genesis and 
made its first runs at Chobham on April 30. This silver 
prototype featured at the British Grand Prix meeting, 


Silverstone, on July 11. The following week saw another 


‘The Directors’ Day’: clockwise from 
above teft — ‘XP1', Mansour Ojjeh 
and video team — new shape on the 
block whuffles its V12 way down the 
pit-lane — run successfully completed, 
three of the Directors return ‘XP1' to 
the pit-lane — after going for gold 

first time out, Mansour emerged 
elated. All the company had to do 
now was prove the prototypes, then 


sell some cars. 
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Sroomg and Disproving 


series of late-nights at Genesis as ‘XP4’ was completed, 
first running on July 23. That same day the body/chassis 
for ‘XP5’ was weighed at Shalford. 

With completion of each prototype, McLaren 
progressed towards final production specification — each 
F1 a little closer to production, each a little heavier... 

As ‘Autocar’ would point out, the audacity of Gordon’s 
original 1,000kg weight target is only fully appreciated 
when one considers the new McLaren’s rivals. The rear- 
drive Lamborghini Diablo scaled 1,575kg, the vast Jaguar 
XJ220 1,470kg, and Bugatti’s 4-wheel drive EB110 a 
monster 1,610kg. In contrast the formidable Ferrari F40 
weighed 1,235kg. 

Since Gordon’s target had been dry weight — with 
some 65kg to be added as 85 litres of fuel, plus c.35kg for 
lubricants, radiator water, hydraulic fluids, washer bottle 
water — the McLaren F1’s designed kerb weight would 
approach 1,100kg. 

Gordon explained: “I set the target of 1,000kg when 
the engine was going to be 4.5 litres. From the beginning I 
knew it was virtually impossible to achieve if we included 
sound proofing, air conditioning, the luggage and sound 
system. But I chose not to make it 1,100kg so it would 
really be a difficult figure to attain, a really testing target 
for us all. That way everybody knew I would be 
scrutinising every last nut, bolt and washer. That’s the 
way you do it on a Formula 1 car. I wanted them to 


understand. That was to be our philosophy”. 


Postcard from Namibia, March 19, 
1993, 'XP1' and test team acclimatise 
to 40°C, in the shade — March 21, 
poised for high-temperature road- 
testing, arrow-straight across the 
Namibian desert — morning, March 
24, crowded cabin environment for 
BMW test driver Roman Scherer in 
perhaps the last photograph of 
‘XP1' alive — afternoon, March 24, 
the scene of devastation after the 
catastrophic somersault and 
subsequent fire which totally 
destroyed the first-ever McLaren F1 


Ron Dennis had every fragment 
gathered, and placed in a box to be 
buried — with suitable tombstone 
at the McLaren Museum 


March 29, 1993: business as usual 
the Namibian experience yielded yet 
another job list — plus Gordon's 
famous exhortation to the Genesis 
team, “Let's rock'n'roll!” ‘XP2' was 
approaching completion and although 
the programme had taken a heavy 
hit, nothing would stop them now. 
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No connection with the Namibian 
incident, just ‘XP2’ being put through 
a roll-over test in the Genesis 
workshop. The design team had a 
theory the dihedral doors would flex 
sufficiently to allow an occupant to 
escape quite easily. Bruce McIntosh 
was volunteered to act as guinea-pig, 
strapped in, then inverted. He 
scrambled out quite quickly: no 
damage to man nor machine. 


30 Apr 1993 


The carbon brake programme’s failure, dictating iron 
brakes, had added 18kg while the engine capacity jump 
from 4.5 to 6.1-litres demanded a stiffer gearbox casing, 
itself adding more weight. 

Now the completed ‘XP4’ weighed-in dry at 1,067kg 
painted, with sound proofing. Gordon finally conceded 
production-standard kerb weight around 1,200kg, dry 
weight 1,100kg. Without that rigorous original target 
such an astonishing achievement would have been 
completely unapproachable 

Thousands of detail changes were made in XP-series 
testing. Driving was handled by Gordon himself, by 
former F1 racing driver Jonathan Palmer, and — whenever 
they had the chance — by other members of the design 
team, and by prototype-build supervisor, Bruce McIntosh. 
Later Peter Taylor, an outside professional industry test 
driver, handled the legislative programme. 

Gordon: “We were running the chassis programme — 
ride, handling, cornering, steering, braking, ride-heights, 
wheel-travel, spring-rates and damper valving - all 
simultaneously with heating, ventilation and _air- 
conditioning, noise, vibration, hi-fi, comfort, absolutely 
every aspect, all in parallel. The plan had been to use 
‘XP2’ but with ‘1 lost, and ’2 with BMW, we had to 
compress all these tests into ‘XP3’ once available. We 
virtually lived at MIRA: Steve Randle and I did a 
tremendous test mileage there, he was great to work with 
— always questioning, and a useful second opinion”. 

Bill Harris — previously in Formula 1 — ran the 
development team: “It was hard work ~ lots of late 
nights”. Brake testing demanded repeated emergency 
stops from 80 per cent of ‘Vmax’ — maximum speed ~ 
mundane in a 110mph family car, sensational in a 
200mph-plus McLaren F1. 

Gordon: “We spent days making repeated runs, 
braking from 180mph down to 30mph on MIRA’s Circuit 
Two. You could just about fit it in, facing a tight-turn with 
Armco barriers at 90-degrees to you. Then it was a case of 
drive home in the NSX, feeling at 70mph you were 
positively crawling...” 

Ron Dennis allocated Mika Hakkinen to ‘Cars’ for 
some early high-speed work. Gordon: “I briefed him, 
explaining he was driving the only F1 in the world and 
that ‘if you crash it you’d better run like hell in the 
opposite direction’ and he nodded, and agreed, ‘yep, yep’, 


he’d be careful. Then he strapped himself into the centre 


Ran Vi oO. rst Maine 
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at Chobham 


Above High-speed camera record 
of the first mandatory ‘block test’ 
conducted upon a production car in 
the MIRA laboratory in which the test 
vehicle survived sufficiently to be 
driven away, still steering true. 
Gordon was denied the chance he 
craved to be behind the wheel upon 
impact, but beyond possible belt 
bruises and feet clattering against the 


pedals, it shouldn't have hurt at all 


Driving Ambition Sroving and Disprooing 
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Left This time it would hurt: ‘XP2’ 
prepared as the unavoidable sacrificial 
lamb for the mandatory homologation 
crash test at MIRA, festooned with 
analytical impact, stress and 
deformation instrumentation, yet 

even after the impact she survived 
mechanicaily driveable — just illegal 
as the headlights had popped out. 


8 Jul 1993 


Above he third prototype 
McLaren Fl ~ 'XP3’ — was run for the 
first time at Chobham on April 30. 
1993. Here th vard-worked 
prototype pauses with the test team 

at Silverstone during the extensive 


programme which saw it lapping test 
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seat, started it up — and its tyres were alight even before 
he’d reached the gate out onto the circuit. He went off like 
Don Garlits in a dragster! 

“Racing drivers... They love it...” 

More ominous smoke engulfed ‘XP4’ after repeated 
high-speed runs over MIRA’s Belgian pavé — a bang and 
orange glow in the mirror announcing a burst damper 
and atomised fluid igniting on the hot exhausts. Damage 
was confined to charred panelling and blistered paint. 

The programme relentlessly forged ahead — both in 
England and in Germany. 

Jonathan Palmer decided the car rolled too much and 
argued against Gordon’s long aversion to using rear anti- 


roll bars. Ultimately a very thin and flexible one — which 
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should have had minimal effect — was made up and fitted: 
“To Palmer’s credit he came in after a lap, admitting ‘I see 
what you mean! It was virtually undriveable.” 

BMW’s test programme proceeded on their own 
track, at Nurburgring, and on Goodyear’s Miravel circuit 
in the south of France. Then August 1993 saw two test 
sessions at Fiat’s vast 7.5-mile lap Nardo test track, on the 
sun-baked, bone-dry heel of Italy. 

Nardo could accommodate cars running faster upon 
a closed course than almost anywhere else in the world. 
Those speeds could be maintained almost indefinitely — or 
as long as the car was up to it. While the ‘hands-off’ speed 
round Britain’s best speedbowl — the 2-mile circle at 


Millbrook ~ was 100mph, at Nardo it was 150. Brave 


Above Testing, thinking, modifying 


more testing, more thinking: ‘x 
and Gordon during the long and 


strenuous summer of 1993 
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capability could lap Millbrook at c.177mph — the same him at Brindisi airport but I’d not driven him far when he Test block programmes and driver 
speed at Nardo hardly broke sweat. McLaren’s Nardo test asked if I’d object to him driving instead. No problem, so de ue kas 
54 schedule of proving and disproving 
was essentially to perfect the engine’s management he took over the hire car — and had a collision within the gathered pace, knowledge, and 
mapping: prolonged maximum load — maximum heat. first 200 metres! eee 
Jonathan Palmer did most of the driving — enjoying “When Jonathan Palmer first arrived I showed him 
the haven of cool air which was ‘XP3’s cabin at speed the circuit and he said immediately ‘Let’s do 0-200 — you 
while outside temperature in the shade was 40-45degsC ~ time it’, and off we went, both dressed in just shorts and 
Testing still: doors removed from in which the skimpily-clad engineers of the Genesis team, tee-shirt, with me clicking my Breitling wrist-watch. 
Oa BMW and TAG Electronics simply broiled. “For a 230mph run he had to tog-up in full flame- 
mechanic Ted Higgins enjoying 
some fresh air Bruce McIntosh: “Nardo was exclusively McLaren’s proofs and helmet —- which seemed excessive, just to 
at the weekend. Mika Hakkinen was sent down first. I met achieve that last 30mph...” 


‘XP3’ photographed at speed during 
the programme and on the Silverstone 
Grand Prix circuit at Bridge Corner. 
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Hot stuff: the McLaren F1 high- 
temperature/high-speed programme 
forged ever onward at Fiat's Nardo 
test-track through early-August 1993 

described as “What If Testing” it 
yielded on August 1 Mika Hakkinen’s 
220mph run, followed on August 8 
by Jonathan Palmer's definitive and 
record-shattering 231 mph. But that 
of course had not been the point of 
the programme, not at all 


FAX 


Ron Dennis 


YOUR Fax No 


McLAREN CARS LIMITED SuByect 


GENESIS BUSINESS PARK 


Dear Ron 


As you know we have been testing in Nardo, Italy for the 
| weather engine sign-off. 


Since the test started last Wednesday, we have progressed 
considerably on the engine systems, engine management and 
driveability. 


We are also doing final testing on all the car cooling systems. 
The Water system is working well and within the design limits. 
The engine oil temperature is a little high and we need to help 
BMW with this development. 


The airconditioning system is struggling in the 44 degs. C ambient 
conditions so we Clearly have work to do in this area. 


We have also ascertained that the transmission cooler needs to 
be 25% larger for sustained high speed/high temperature 
running. 


We have made a very big step forward in ride and stability with 
redesigned damper mounting rubbers. 


The first top speed attempt produced 353 kph (about 220 mph) 
and the driver Mika Hakkenin reported touching the rev limiter 
twicel! 
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pyrometer was briefly king — while 


special slick tyres and 
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On August 1 back in England ‘XP4’ completed 1,000 
miles’ durability testing. That same day at Nardo, Mika 
Hakkinen — McLaren’s future fifth World Champion — 
clocked 220mph in ‘XP3’, whose gearbox then failed. 

It was serious. Getting a spare sent down could cost 
four days. Bruce, who had spent years in the ‘60s working 
in Italy: “We had sufficient spare gears with us, but not a 
complete set of bearings, so I drove to Brindisi, found a 
Casa di Cuscinetti and plonked the ruined bearings on the 
counter, asking ‘Can you match these?’, without very 
much real optimism. 

“Yet — literally within about 30 seconds — the guy 
returned with every bearing but one perfectly matched. 
The odd one out was 2mm too wide, but he directed me 
to a machine shop to get it ground down. All I saw in this 
dusty little workshop was an old lathe. I explained I 
wanted 2mm off the new bearing, and the chap there said 
‘OK, I'll turn that down’. I thought ‘He'll be doing well’, 
but he had a special ceramic tool, and sure enough — he 
just spun Imm off each side, charged about ten quid, and 
within two hours I was back, the gearbox was quickly 
rebuilt and we began running again. Only in Italy...”. 

The “XP3’s BMW’s 
developing c.580bhp rather than the 627 expected. Time 


silver engine was third, 
was running out, but if you fall behind schedule at Nardo, 
rising a little earlier next day can compensate. Six days a 
week Nardo’s speed limit was 150mph. Only on a Sunday 
can you go for gold. 


The notion of an all-out maximum speed run 


remained unspoken, undiscussed. All present merely 
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assumed ‘JP’ would eventually take a shot at it. 
Above 180mph the poured-concrete track’s ripples and 
bumps demanded attention, running lanes were narrow, 
banking-lip barriers apparently frail. A flat-out run 
would not be risk-free. A tyre burst could have serious 
consequences indeed. 

Jonathan Palmer: “This was not like running a 
maximum speed on a conventional car and no-one was 
going to come up to me and ask me to have a go. After 
all, if something does go wrong at that sort of speed, 
you're looking at a fairly major accident...” 

But late on Sunday, August 8, 1993, the test 
programme was complete. There was time for just one last 
run.. “I’ll just go and have a look” announced ‘JP’, and 
everyone knew. 

Treadless slick Michelin tyres were carefully checked 
for dimensional match and flaws, then fitted. 

Jonathan clambered into the centre seat and took off ~ 
beyond 60mph inside four seconds — above 100mph 
inside seven — the less time the tyres had to overheat, the 
safer this run might be. 

At 180mph, he took sixth gear, floored the accelerator 
and hurtled onward through 200 — the resonant induction 
boom through the trunk behind his head now so familiar. 
One test procedure had required him to hold the throttle 
flat for 20 seconds — so many times that day he had 
already lapped Nardo at this dizzy speed. The McLaren 
shimmered round the banking lip, as high as possible for 
maximum cornering assistance while still safely inside the 


outer barrier. 


Chase-'plane: BMW provided a 
special Motorsport M3 “chipped up 
to around 170mph"” for the Nardo F1 
testing — Bruce Mcintosh at the helm 
here as the test team dog the tracks 
of that McLaren in the slow lane 
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Tacho needle beyond 6,500rpm — speedo nudging 
210mph. “I was surprised to find the acceleration rate still 
so dynamic there...” Even at 215mph, 7,000rpm, ‘XP3’ 
continued its headlong charge. 

At 225mph Palmer realised he had only 200rpm left 
before the automatic rev-limiter would cut fuel supply. 
The McLaren was still tracking straight, with no sign of 
instability or understeer. The steering felt lighter, but road 
surface feedback remained firm. 

Then acceleration eased — the car’s gearing finally 
deciding its terminal velocity. For two surreal miles ‘JP’ 
absorbed the experience — of the world’s fastest 
production car... 

Three minutes later he came whooping into the 
Nardo pit lane, grinning from ear to ear. The lap-top 
computers were plugged in and the data electronically 
siphoned. How fast? 

The read-out blinked up: 231mph. 

It had never been a McLaren Cars objective to create 


the world’s fastest road car — 18mph faster than the 
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previous record — but if it came about as an incidental, 
they would not throw it back. 

The McLaren frenzy of the world’s motoring media 
redoubled. Yet again the new British ‘ultracar’ had out- 
performed every forecast. 

And still the more prosaic work of daily development, 


of endurance running and of road testing continued, 


KENWOOD 


Kenwood's McLaren F1 advertising 
campaign for the print and TV media 
involved filming at Bergamo and in 
Milan so prolonged that Bruce had to 
stand in for Gordon at one point, 
donning rock-star wig and walrus 
moustache, greatly impressing ‘Y2’ 
TV director Sachiko Koyama. At one 


point the constantly re-circulating F's 
noise so outraged an elderly local lady 
she pelted ‘XP4' with eggs which 
dripped onto the catalysers “...so It 
smelled like a transport cafe”. In 
Bergamo the engine seemed to have 
seized, Bruce — without proper tools 
managed to prise the gearbox away 
from the engine just enough to find a 
foreign object had been ingested 
through the clutch vent-hole to lock 
the flywheel. Once removed the hardy 
V12 again resumed normal service 


and sang just superbly.. 


To prove the world’s finest sports car 
to take it to the World's 


it made se 


fine race circuit: the 


ports ca 


1 Nurburgring. You 


ian your money, and 


pays the gat 


yu takes the opportunity of a lifetime. 
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through all weathers. At least five different nose undertrays 
were tried, some with and some without the distinctive 
spot lights. The original rear-view mirrors with their 
integrated turn indicators were ruled illegal within Harold 
Dermott’s unrelenting trawl! of the world’s regulations, and 
were traded for four-point safety harness acceptance with 
the Department of Transport type approval officials. 
Peter Stevens opted originally for Citroen CX 
‘supercar’ units as replacement mirrors, items he’d 
already used on the Lotus Esprit Mark II and Jaguar XJR- 
15, subsequently adopted by others for the Aston Martin 
Vantage and XJ220. But ultimately production Fls would 
use VW-derived mirrors. The Lotus Elan-type front turn 


indicators were also relocated below the headlamps. 


Sn y Nyshre 7 
— MOMMY and Disprooing 
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These changes were found to have a dramatic effect — 


actually reducing drag from a Cd of 0.34 to 0.32. This was 
one of the reasons why the Nardo high-speed run had 
seen ‘XP3’ with such facility bouncing up against the rev- 
limiter, despite its down-on-power engine. 

In Britain the four surviving prototypes regularly 
tested alongside the Grand Prix cars at Silverstone and 
never looked slow, while they also covered hundreds of 
miles at Goodwood, Chobham, MIRA and often ran on 
the two-mile straightline runway strip at Bruntingthorpe. 

The development programmes would continue, but 
much of the theory and many of the doubts, had been 
proved and disproved as the McLaren F1 approached 


production. 


Another time, another country, 
another great circuit — another 
customer experiences the McLaren 
F1, streaking around an ice-bound 
Goodwood Motor Circuit, Palmer as 
much in command as ever. 


McLarens today and yesterday: 'XP4’ 
heading the line-up at a sunny BRDC 
Silverstone Historic Festival. By July 
1993 the promotional and sales 
campaign for the Fl was rapidly 
gathering pace. 
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Aah, hyperbole, the real thing. The 
reaction of the worldwide specialist 
motoring press to the McLaren F1 
was even more startlingly positive 
than McLaren Cars’ staff and Directors 
could ever have imagined possible, 
Overnight their ‘Project 1' had become 
standard bearer of the British industry, 
and an example to be envied. But 
would its lessons be learned? 


“FROM THE BEGINNING OF ‘Project 1’ we believed we would get it right. Over 


three years or more everybody had worked desperately hard in the effort. And 


ultimately at Monaco we had unveiled a product which we sincerely believed 


was right — but there still remained a sense of what will the reception be like? 


Have we misread the current climate? Have we perhaps been so immersed there's 


something blindingly obvious that we haven't latched onto? So once the F1 had 


been unveiled — we were all wondering what kind of reception we would get...” 


Creighton Brown, in common with everyone within the 
TAG-McLaren Group, should have harboured no fears. 

At the Monaco launch the effect upon the invited 
glitterati was unmistakable, tinged by some suspicion 
perhaps that the trumpeted virtues 
of the new road car could not, surely, 
set such new standards it could merit 
the £640,000 asking price? 

The specialist press — perhaps 
immune to any such notions because 
in foreseeable circumstances none 
would ever aspire to ownership — 
harboured no such reservations. 

Headlines and front-covers effectively worldwide 
simply “went into freak-out mode...”. In English alone 
lines like ‘Stunning McLaren F1 unveiled’ vied with ‘Scoop! 
McLaren F1 Supercar!’, then ‘231mph McLaren’ was 
followed by ‘We ride the fastest car ever!’ — virtually every 
one of them emphasised within a standing forest of 


exclamation marks. ‘Big Mac!’ from the short-lived British 


“This is an entirely 
new starting point 
for new supercars.” 


Autocar 
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journal ‘Fast Lane’ perhaps fell most short of the refined 
and sophisticated ‘ultracar’ market which McLaren was 
aiming to create, but the worldwide motoring media 
proved almost unbelievably positive in its praise. 

No journalist will readily admit 
to being virtually at a loss for words. 
Many of those who inspected the 
Clinic Model at close quarters during 
the Monte Carlo launch came close. 
Those fortunate few who actually 
had an opportunity later to ride in — 
and even fewer to drive — one of the 
cars simply ran out of superlatives. 

If anything, a counter-balancing note was required, 
but the best that critics seemed able to devise involved 
disbelief at such a premium price — while for the real 
student of the over-praised yet woefully un-informed 
there was quite a prominent television pundit who 
declared the F1 “a rip-off” since it was powered by merely 


a “hot-rod version” of BMW’s production V12 engine... 


Weight 


Kerb 
(inc! half tank) 
1138kg 


Distribution 
front/rear 
41.2/58.8 


Max payload 
350kg 


Fuel 
Consumption 


Overall mpg 
on test 15.2 


Best/worse on 
test 23.4/9.3 


Touring* 23.4 


Range 460 miles 


Tank capacity 
90 litres (19.8 gallons) 
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This was never true, but the source was considered 
unworthy of challenge. 

Jonathan Palmer was engaged as marketing manager, 
demonstrating F1 performance to prospective customers ~ 
not always productively, as at Goodwood one day when 
an initially enthusiastic passenger staggered from the car 
complaining “If he believes the way to sell me a car is to 
scare me witless and make me feel sick he’s got another 
think coming!” Palmer had the last laugh when that client 
still ordered one. Excitement was then triggered by past 
Le Mans specialist Alain de Cadanet describing how his 
loaned F1 exceeded 200mph on the M40 motorway, yet 
could equally tootle around London’s West End entirely 
tractably, in air-conditioned hush, at 20-30mph. 

Creighton: “From the outset we appreciated that 
providing time in the cars would be our problem: because 
the demand from the media was immense, so very few 
cars were available and their time was better devoted 
to testing and homologation proving. ‘XP5’ became our 
marketing car. Since we had a separate promotional 
programme already planned, we allowed just one 


comprehensive road-test only, by ‘Autocar’”. 


The Kee option 
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And the reception of ‘Autocar’s experienced road test 


team, in an abridged version, now follows: 


The Road Test 

The McLaren F1’s 6.1-litre BMW Motorsport V12 engine 
produces 627bhp at 7,400rpm and over 479lb ft of torque 
from 4,000-7,000rpm, combining with the F1’s 1,138kg 
kerb weight to provide a power-to-weight ratio of 550bhp 
per tonne. The F1 has a central driving position. Luggage 
is carried in two carpeted side compartments, behind the 
passenger seats. The dihedral doors flip upwards rather 
than outwards and as the driver takes his seat he is sitting 
in a carbon-fibre channel to remind you that the car’s 
composite construction is unique among road cars. 

As you will see from the performance statistics, it has 
no real rivals. A £238,000 Bugatti EB110 GT is a fine car 
and less than half the price of the McLaren, but it will not 
even allow you a glimpse of the F1 world. 

Spending £403,000 on a new Jaguar XJ220 buys 
performance that is monstrous. But you could drive one 
for a year and never visit the places the £540,000 McLaren 


wil] take you on the slightest piece of straight open road. 


Maximum 

speeds 

6th in excess of 
230mph 

Sth 180mph/7500rpm 

4th 150mph/7500rpm 

3rd 125mph/7500rpm 

2nd 95mph/7500rpm 

Ast 65mph/7500rpm 


Top speed 


The UK is unable to cater 
for a top speed run, but 
we believe that the F1 

is capable of about 
235mph - limited more 
by gearing than power or 
aerodynamics. 


Standing 
quarter mile 
11.1sec/138mph 


Standing 
Kilometre 
19.6sec/177mph 


30-70mph 
through gears 
2.1sec 
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Performance *«*x*x** 

You pick your moments with the F1. To drive it safely and 
considerately on British public roads requires considerable 
discipline. You have to accept that, save on empty 
autobahns, there is no way on a public road you will 
sample the F1’s performance potential safely and legally. 
Even for drivers of exceptional experience and skill, 
driving the McLaren fast in public is an exercise in restraint. 

For it can exit a curve at 60mph onto a straight and — 
just 11.4sec later - be travelling at 160mph. It will 
accelerate from 100-200mph considerably faster than most 
quick cars will reach 100mph from rest. It could, unless 
driven with a cool head, land you in unimaginable 
trouble. As we said, you pick your moments with the F1. 

Happily, though, it is a car that is both simple and 
enjoyable to drive slowly. The engine, despite having the 
highest specific output of of any normally-aspirated 
production engine — 103bhp per litre — uses its capacity 
and variable valve timing to summon huge chunks of 
torque from idle onwards. 

The clutch is a little lighter than you’d expect...and 
bites gently. The engine has no flywheel so the revs don’t 
simply vanish when you lift your right foot but so swift is 
the six-speed gearbox it’s simple to change gear smoothly. 

Threading through town, the Fl seems almost sedate. 
Behind you the big V12 whirrs softly, you adapt 
unconsciously to the central driving position and, thanks 
to no greater width than a Toyota Supra, gaps are easy. 
Once you reach the city limits, slot into sixth and you 
could spend hours wandering along at 60mph and 
2,000rpm. But this is not what an F1 is for. 

We used two proving grounds for this test: Millbrook 
in Bedfordshire, then Bruntingthorpe in Leicestershire 
with its two-mile runway to record the performance 
figures that only the F1 could produce. 

Starting a world record-breaking acceleration run in 
an F1 is easy. Many lesser cars will prove more tricky. 
Because the engine has no turbos, just good old-fashioned 
capacity with an icing of high-tech variable valve timing, 
instant and reliable torque is available everywhere. You 
just call up some 2,500rpm and gently feed in the clutch. 

If you get it right, your brain will be too preoccupied 
with keeping the rear tyres on the edge of wheelspin to 
appreciate just how fast you are travelling. You'll need to 
be quick to hook second before the engine slams into its 


7,500rpm limiter. But even before your left foot touches 
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the clutch, you'll be doing more than 60mph, just 3.2sec 
from rest. And only now will you start to appreciate how 
fast this car is because, until now, you've only been using 
part throttle. 

How fast? So fast that it’s actually uncomfortable on 
first acquaintance. As the car shoots forward, the 
acceleration penetrates right through to your deepest 
internal organs. In second gear, the Fl adds 10mph each 
half second. You'll pass 100mph in third, 6.3sec from rest. 
The second fastest car we have tested, Jaguar’s XJ220, 
took 7.9sec. And still the McLaren is not in its stride... 

It does 0-120mph in 9.2sec, a decent 0-60mph in a hot 
hatch. It will reach 150mph quicker than a new Porsche 
911 will reach 100. But the statistic to end them all is this: 


211 mph without breaking sweat 


Until | changed into sixth and felt 
the Fl kick again, | had begun to accelerate forever, | lifted — 
believe that driving at over 200mph 211mph on the quartz-accurate 
wouldn't be so different after all. speedo. 

No bells, no flashing lights, just 


instinct over-ruling the urge to 


Gavin talking the speed into a 
tape recorder. But above 190mph 
it all changed. 


The F1 was the same, stable in the 
crosswind, steering light but meaty. 
It was | who had changed. Above 
200 my eyes started taking in the 
track in manageable chunks rather 
than as a blurred whole. As we 
neared 210mph, | became 
possessed with not missing the 
safe braking marker. There, survival 


In 1990 | sat beside Richard Noble, 
fastest man on earth, as he tried 
to extract the maximum from the 
fastest saloon car, the Lotus 
Carlton, down the same runway. 
With a run-up we entered the 
straight at GOmph, hit 164mph 
and stopped with scant space to 
spare. The Fl reached 211mph 
without a run-up. It stopped with 
a good 200 yards left. 


Andrew Frankel 
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in sixth gear, it will cover 180-200mph in 7.6sec. A Ferrari 
512TR needs longer to do 50-70mph in fifth... 

Even at 200mph the F1, as sure and stable as it was at 
100mph, accelerates hard. Had we enough tarmac, we 
have no doubt only its rev-limiter in top would arrest 
acceleration which, taking tyre growth into account, would 
be somewhere on the far side of 230mph. A prototype 
with only about 530bhp has achieved 231mph... 

Its in-gear performance is similarly stupefying: 
60-80mph in second in 1.2sec — 90-110mph in third in just 
1.7sec — every single 20mph increment between 30mph and 
130mph in fourth takes within a tenth of 2.2sec. It doesn’t 
slow much in fifth either, every increment between 30mph 
and 160mph taking 3sec flat or less. But it is sixth, geared to 
allow the car to reach beyond 230mph, that stretches belief 
to breaking point. 

Our standard measure for top gear flexibility, aimed 
at cars with maximum speeds of about half the McLaren’s, 
is 50-70mph. The McLaren F1 takes 3.7sec, blitzing the 
next fastest production car that we have ever tested (the 
TVR Griffith 500) by 1.7sec. 

For its flexibility, throttle response and power alone, 
this V12 would probably wrest the title of world’s best 
engine from the Ferrari 512TR. But the sound it makes 
puts the issue beyond doubt. Smooth, subtle and, above 
all, quiet when you want it to be, the Fl gives you 
everything you have ever wanted from an engine note 
when the throttle is opened wide. 

Full throttle at 60mph in sixth produces a noise closer 
to the Mustang in ‘Bullitt’, only louder. It’s a growling 
crackle that bores into your brain at just the glorious side 
of painful. Drop four gears and repeat the exercise and 
only those who have seen the film ‘Le Mans’ or were 
present at endurance races in the early ’70s will have any 
inkling of the complexity and savagery of its utterly pure, 
V12 howl. It is the finest noise any of us here has ever 
heard from a production road car. 

If there is room to carp in this section, the F1’s ultra- 
quick gearbox attracted mild criticism from some who 
drove it. No one argued about the ratios which, apart from 
the necessarily long sixth, are stacked as close as you 
could wish, but many felt that a touch more weight and 
shade less travel in the admittedly short-throw lever 
would have been more in keeping with the F1’s character. 

One tester also observed that, for the money, a 


sequential ‘box could be expected; others preferred the 
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convenience of skipping gears that a conventional gate 
and the monster torque allow. 

At a more mundane level, reverse proved usually 
tricky and frequently impossible to engage without 
several attempts, although slotting briefly into second 


gear before attempting reverse helped. 


Economy *«*** 

The Fl’s fuel tank takes 90 litres of 98 octane super 
unleaded and, depending on whether you thrash the car 
hard across moorland roads or gently trundle down the 
motorway in sixth, it will return fuel consumption of 
anywhere between 9mpg and 23mpg. 

We did quite a lot of both, resulting in an overall test 
consumption of 15.2mpg, which we regard as excellent. It 
was achieved through the efficiency of the engine, the 
lightness of the car and a drag coefficient of just 0.32. 
Using our touring route return of 23.4mpg as a guide, it 


could exceed 450 miles between fills. 


Ride x**** 

The F1 is firmly sprung but, thanks in the main to the way 
it allows longitudinal wheel movements to absorb road 
shock, its ride quality in such conditions is wondrous. 
If superb poise and apparent imperviousness to 
most surface imperfections were the only consideration 
in this class, we would have awarded the McLaren the 
full five stars. 

We’ve marked it down because it feels less composed 
on the motorway. It has a slightly jittery attitude to coarse 
and especially concrete surfaces which, while never much 
more than an increase in feel through the steering, 


contrives to be wearing after a couple of hundred miles. 


Handling ***** 
The headlines are much as you'd expect from any top-line 
supercar. Double wishbones at each corner, anti-roll bars 
at each end (absolutely untrue, in fact no rear anti-roll bar is 
fitted - Ed.) and fat tyres on each wheel — unidirectional, 
custom-made Goodyear 235/45 fronts and 315/45 rears. 
The small print, however, is different to say the least. 
Each of the front suspension units has its own 
subframe mounted to the body via compliant bushes that 
are 25 times stiffer radially than axially, allowing 
considerable longitudinal wheel compliance to aid ride 


quality with no loss of stability to mar handling. 


Driving Ambition 


At the rear the lower wishbones are mounted to the 


gearbox, itself mounted compliantly to the body, and all 
suspension forces are fed through the engine/ gearbox 
assembly to the central core of the car. There is no traction 
control, nor any assistance for the rack and pinion steering 
which nevertheless retains a swift 2.8 turns across its 
acceptably tight lock. 

Another crucial facet of the F1’s handling is its central 
driving position. This forces compromises in other areas 
but, from a purely dynamic point of view, it makes all 
asymmetric cars appear flawed. The knowledge that, 


regardless of which way the corner turns, the apex will 
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The Reception 


always be the same relative distance from you, the driver, 
is hugely reassuring. You find yourself placing the F1 to 
within inches of the apex without the slightest fear of 
accidentally banging a wheel-rim. The car’s ultra-compact 
dimensions (making an XJ220 seem elephantine) and the 
splendid forward visibility are the final ingredients. 

If we tell you that the Fl handles as well as it goes, 
you will have a good idea of the esteem in which we hold 
it. The first words from the lips of all those lucky enough 
to drive it spoke of accessibility, of how mere mortals 
could indeed climb into this machine for the very first 


time and drive it hard despite its power, despite its price. 


Although firmly sprung, there is body roll through 
corners but, as you sit in line with the roll centre, you 
scarcely feel it. The steering, which loads up dramatically 
and undesirably with lock at urban crawl speeds, comes 
alive on proper roads. 

Grip through slow corners is not limitless, allowing 
you to spot a safe, open road ahead, turn towards the apex 
with just a whiff of understeer detectable through the 
steering and power slide this half-million pound car away 
from the apex with the abandon you might feel safe to 
exhibit in a small sports car perhaps 30 times cheaper. 

Four factors combine to achieve this. First, the 
steering: quick, lucid, and as successful an example of 
kick-back elimination while retaining feel as we’ve 
experienced. Next is the on-limit behaviour. If you wish 
you can exploit the F1’s traction — or you can tread a little 
harder, feel the tail start to move, replicate that movement 
with the steering for as long as your right foot dictates and 
watch while it straightens and streaks up the road ahead. 
In the dry, there is no trace of malice. When it’s wet, the 
tail, predictably, moves more swiftly, but so long as you are 
prepared to match that speed, the F1 will remain faithful. 

The third and fourth factors are what really splits the 
F1 from the likes of the Ferrari F40, Bugatti EB110 and, 
particularly, the XJ220. It is compact, allowing you to 
exploit its performance on many more roads than the 
others. But, crucially, it is powered by a large capacity, 
normally aspirated engine, not a small, turbo unit. 

Hence throttle response is not only immediate, it is also 
reliable. You get what you ask for when you squeeze the 
accelerator, something which, with the best will in the 
world, you cannot say about the aforementioned supercars. 


In faster bends, the F1 does the only thing a sane person 


Brakes 


Distance travelled under 
maximum braking 


Track surface: dry Anti-lock: no 


49.5m 


st gtr mile (138mph) 
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could hope for on the public road. It grips. It goes beyond 
merely rounding curves accurately at high speed; 
whatever you throw at it, from an off-camber corner on 
a crest to a sequence of left-right sweeps creating ever 
increasing g-force transference, it simply does what it’s 
told, displaying a level of adhesion we never came close 
to broaching anywhere but on the track. 

In our experience, only the XJ220 approaches such 
levels of gilt-edged grip and security in its body control 


over the most challenging roads this country has to offer. 


Brakes *** 

We don’t quibble with the McLaren’s ultimate stopping 
power though even its huge ventilated discs and four-pot 
monobloc calipers have their work cut out reining in its 
power. But despite McLaren’s best efforts, we would like 
more feel through the pedal which only bites really hard 
if you tread really hard. 

And tread hard you must because, with no servo, 
even mild deceleration requires twice the pedal effort of a 
conventional car. 

And although we appreciate the aims behind 
omitting power assistance and anti-lock brakes from 
the specification — weight reduction and feel retention — 
we think for a road car of this potential, the Fl would gain 


more from their presence than their deletion. 


At the wheel *«**x* 

There is the stuff of genius in this cabin, no question about 
it. The driving position, for instance, is without rival. For 
a start, those over 6 feet will find driving a Bugatti or 
XJ220 largely a matter of contortion, whereas the F1 will 


come as revelation. 


Fade tests 


Consecutive brake applications at 0.5g 
retardation from st qr terminal speed 
(figures below represent pedal pressures) 
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McLaren and the Power Generation 


The F1 is the pinnacle of decades of high performers 


80s Countac ‘only’ 178mph, 4.9secs 
You can put down your glasses, 
ladies and gentlemen. The McLaren 
F1 is quite comprehensively the 
fastest road car any of us have 
driven. As our main story shows, 

it doesn’t just shade cars like the 
550bhp Bugatti £B110 and the 
Jaguar XJ220, it whips ‘em. 


Given that it’s the same mortals 
driving them, it's remarkable to see 
how performance Jevels have 
expanded since the first significant 
post-war performance car, the 
Jaguar XK120. Then, a O-6O0mph 
time was stil! a reasonable measure 
of acceleration. Surrounded by our 
eulogies about its “liveliness” the 
curvaceous Jag managed it in 
9.9sec, three times as long as it 
takes the McLaren F1... 


Since the 120’s day, performance 
improvements have gone in 
surprisingly well-defined steps. 

In the early '60s, the Jaguar 
E-Type and AC Cobra 289 ~ both 
relatively cheap in Aston-Ferrari 
terms — pushed top speeds beyond 
140mph and trimmed 0-6Omph 
down into the 5/6-second bracket. 
But their times for the standing 
quarter-mile, optimistically recorded 
at about 15sec, are par for the 
course for today’s VW Golf GTi 16v 
and Vauxhall Astra GSi. Except that 
today's hotshoe saloons are much 
faster across country. 


The Ferrari Daytona carried the 
performance banner right through 
the '70s. It had many rivals: 
Lamborghini Miura, Maserati Bora 
and, later, the Ferrari Boxer 512 
and Aston V8 Vantage. The past 
pair were a little faster everywhere, 
but the '7Os standards were set by 
the Ferrari Daytona’s 0-6Omph time 
of 5,4sec, its 12,6sec from 0-100, 
its 174mph top speed, and its 
brilliant 13.7sec for the standing 
quarter mite. Its 90-1 10mph time 
of 4.3sec is slightly faster than we 
recorded for the Lotus Carlton in 
1990, and only 0.6sec slower than 
its much younger stablemate, the 
512 TR, recorded in our hands in 
July 1992. Although two oil 
shortages in the ’7Os had taken 
the wind out of manufacturers’ 
sails, the '80s saw the advent of 


‘90s McLaren F1 — only 24 1mph, 3.2secs 


the Ferrari GTO with its claimed 
188mph top speed, the Porsche 
959 (197mph) and, finally, the 
F40. This, claimed Ferrari, was 
capable of 201.3mph. Of the cars 
we tested, only the 455bhp 
Lamborghini Countach QV pushed 
back the barriers — scoring 178mph 
maximum, 10.7sec 0-100mph and 
3.9sec 90-110mph. Those times 
ruled until 1992, when Ferrari’s 
512 TR arrived to shave them 

back — just a little. 


Two things fuelled the push for 
even more power at the end of the 
'80s, producing the Lotus Carlton 
(1990), Ferrari 512 TR (1992), 
Dodge Viper (1993) and finally the 
Jaguar XJ220, Bugatti EB110 GT 
and the Fl. The world economy 
expanded rapidly through the 
second half of the decade, 
encouraging car makers to think 
that quite a lot of people could 
afford such cars. Simultaneously, 
improving tyre, suspension and 
aerodynamic technology — much 
of it spun off from motor racing - 
made cars controllable at even 
higher speeds. 


The watershed cars of the early ‘90s 
are the Ferrari 512 TR (about as 
fast as the Viper and Lotus Carlton), 
the Bugatti EB110 (which officially 
beats 200mph and took the 
O-100mph time to 9.6sec) and, 

of course, the Jaguar XJ220, 

whose 223mph top speed 7.9sec 
Q-100mph seemed secure for years. 


{n the event, these records lasted 
less than a year. The McLaren did 
230mph, we know, and might 
eventually top 240. Its 0-6O0mph 
in 3.2sec cuts 0.4 off the Jag's 
0-60 time, and its O-100mph in 
6.3sec is 20per cent faster than 
the XJ220 — the kind of urge only 
experienced hitherto by the world's 
top racing drivers. 


The McLaren accelerated between 
90 and 110mph in 1.8sec, half 
the Ferrari 512 TR time, a car we 
all considered quite brisk. 


For performance, the Macca now 
stands alone. 


Steve Cropley 


Creating an Fi around you 


Buyers can put their individual stamp on the McLaren 


The aubergine this man is holding 
is a key to the McLaren experience. 
Long before you've talked money 
with Jonathan Palmer or set-up 
with Gordon Murray, you'll need 
to talk upmarket vegetables with 
Derek Waelend. As production 
director he is responsible for 
matching the colour of every Fl 

to the buyer's specification, so if 
they ask for aubergine... 


“Honestly, | spent the whole 
weekend trying to find the perfect 
aubergine; | was in and out of the 
greengrocers all day,” says 
Waelend. “Anyway, ! found one, 
we matched the colour perfectly 
and the customer changed his 
mind. He didn't want aubergine. 

| think he went for red.” 


With £540,000 at stake, McLaren 
will go to some lengths to close 
the deal. Another buyer thought 
he might want his F1 in yellow. 
McLaren dutifully repainted its 
original car. That customer didn't 
like it either. 


A1/10th scale model in the colour 
you finally choose is part of the 
McLaren package. It arrives shortly 
after a firm order is placed. After 
that you'll be invited to visit the final 
assembly shop at Woking and the 
advanced composite shop at 


Shalford any time while your car 
is in build. A few days before final 
delivery, you'll make one last trip 
— to have your F1 fitted. 


When road test editor Andrew 
Frankel visited Woking five days 
before this test, the seating buck 
McLaren was to have in its 
showroom wasn't ready so he was 
fitted to McLaren's own car, ‘003’, 
and the settings transferred to 
‘*XP4', which we figured, and ‘XP5’, 
which we drove and photographed. 


“There are three elements: pedals, 
steering and seating,” says Frankel. 
“McLaren won't suggest you change 
your natural driving position unless 
they think safety is seriously 
compromised. 


“There's about five inches of travel 

between the nearest and farthest of 
three pedal positions. Likewise there 
are three steering column positions.” 


At 6ft 4in, Frankel fitted comfortably 
while the shorter members (5ft 8in) 
of our team didn’t suffer either 
thanks to five inches of seat travel; 
“the seat, refined by Palmer, is very 
reclined. What's great is the 
headrest which, unlike that of any 
other car I've driven, touches the 
back of your head, making it a 
comfort as well as a safety item.” 


Customers will have Dr Palmer's 
seat moulded to fit them, just like 
a Fl driver, and, for the bigger 
driver, there’s an option of a 
platform on one of the passenger 
seats to ease access 


Palmer, Murray and Waelend are 
all involved in the selection of seat 
trim. That colour is repeated on the 
luggage, just one of the array of 
accessories — car cover, tool kit, 
battery charger, remote modem — 
that McLaren hopes will enhance 
the ownership experience, 


As if it needed it 


Michael Harvey 


Driving Ambition | 7/e Reception 


All driver heights up to 6 feet 4 inches fit perfectly, 
with ample head and legroom. Because of the central 
driving position, there is no pedal offset, no wheel arch. 
And the positioning of the pedals, the rake of the steering 
wheel and its location relative to the gear lever are as close 
to perfection as you'll find. 

The pedals and wheel position can be adjusted, but 
only by the factory tailoring the car to its driver. Apart 
from fore/aft seat travel, the driving position is fixed. 

But for one reservation, the F1’s cabin ergonomics 
work well. The dashboard instruments, beautiful, clear 
and individual, are a delight; a change-up light in the rev- 
counter that flickers on at 7,500rpm is especially pleasing. 
That instrument sits in front of you with the smaller, 
240mph speedometer displaced to your right. 

In the left-hand cluster are dials for fuel level, water 
and oil temperature but, oddly, not oil pressure. This is 
regarded as information only required if there’s a problem 
and is dealt with, like all other fault finding functions, via 
a warning light and an LCD readout. 

Our reservation concerns the minor controls, laid out 
in banks each side. They deal mainly with the modest air 
conditioning and incredible Kenwood CD player. These 
switches are too far from your line of sight for comfort. 

Rearward visibility is also a problem. Two interior 
mirrors provide some but ultimately insufficient detail of 
what is directly behind the car while the usefulness of the 
exterior mirrors is compromised by the A-pillar, which 
cuts off much of the view they would otherwise give. 
Worse, if you have tall passengers on board, the interior 
mirrors are close to useless. Reversing the Fl without 


external guidance can be a heart-in-mouth affair. 


Accommodation and comfort **** 
The McLaren will sit three in comfort while swallowing 
enough luggage to make the eyes of a driver of the 
physically larger F40, XJ220 or Bugatti pop out. Because 
you rarely travel three up anyway, the spare seat becomes 
useful auxiliary stowage space. 

In packaging terms, it is an utter triumph. That said, 
there are some problems. The driver cannot close the 
doors without undoing the four-point safety harness and 
those of fuller frame will find getting in and out neither 
easy nor dignified. Heat soak from the engine warms your 
luggage and, to a lesser extent, your passengers as they sit 


alongside you in their surprisingly comfortable seats. 
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The driver, sitting forward in one of the most 
supportive and just plain comfortable seats we’ve come 


across, remains cool. 


Noise *** 

The McLaren is not especially quiet at motorway cruising 
speed. Surprisingly, perhaps, the engine is the least 
dominant sound, with wind and tyres challenging. The 
driver hears a lot less than the passengers, for whom the 


noise on a long motorway haul could become tiresome. 


Build quality and safety ***** 

Each F1 takes three-and-a-half months to build; in stark 
contrast large luxury saloon cars can be mass-produced 
in little more than a day. 

Thanks to its carbon-fibre construction, the Fl 
possesses a sense of indomitable strength and McLaren 
has also paid much attention to such all-important details 
as the way the doors close, the stitching of the leather, the 
exorcism of all rough edges. 

Exterior paintwork is as good as the price. Carpeting 
and leather trim quality set similar standards. The F1’s 
safety comes from its almost unparalleled ability to get 
out of trouble, plus a Formula 1-style carbon-fibre safety 
shell and a four-point harness. Fashionable modern safety 


features such as airbags are unavailable. 


Equipment and value *«**x*x* 

What car can cost £540,000 and still represent good value? 
One built to the highest technological standards from the 
strongest materials such as carbon fibre and titanium, one 
that burns 1.5 man years in labour alone to construct? 

Or one in which a vast number of parts, not simply 
the chassis, engine and gearbox, but even the CD player 
and air conditioning, were tailor-made, setting new 
standards in lightness and compactness? All these things 
the McLaren F1 has. 

Certainly its value does not stem from its equipment 
level which, while including leather and air conditioning, 
electric windows and mirrors, also provides a titanium 
Facom tool kit on board, a fully equipped garage tool kit, 
a set of fitted luggage (with golf bag, which fits into a 
Passenger seat), a car cover and magnesium alloy wheels. 

All these together still account for a small slice of 
£540,000. No: if this car is good value, it stems from its 


ability to provide the ultimate in dynamic performance. 


22 Feb 1994 


Verdict «kkk 

The McLaren F1 is the finest driving machine yet built for 
the public road. It possesses more performance than most 
of the cars racing at Le Mans this year, but that is almost 
incidental compared to its real achievement: containing 
such performance within a car without guile. A car that that 
always inspires, never intimidates. 

Yes, it has too much performance for most public road 
situations but, paradoxically, it is this excess that actually 
justifies the F1. 

It’s a car which, no matter how familiar, no matter how 


skilled, will always be capable of showing you something 


undiscovered, something you didn’t believe a road car 


Yiainper test and spring Cates 


could manage. We can see Fl drivers, after 20 years of 
ownership, still having their jaws felled by its abilities 
And, in that time, there will be occasions where it can safely 
be exploited to the full and many, many more where merely 
nibbling at the surface of its abilities will still provide more 
driving inspiration than any other production car 

We are also convinced that the Fl will be remembered 
as one of the great events in the history of the car, one to 
rival the launch of the Mini and Jaguar E-Type 


What you are looking at here is very possibly the 


fastest production road car the world will ever see, a 
walking, talking piece of history. But £540,000? If we had 


the money, we'd form a queue. 
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McLaren F1 in genuine ‘sports car 
country’: enthusiastic customer 
Rowan Atkinson negotiating another 
double-apex high in the rolling 
Yorkshire Dales. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC OWNER ROWAN ATKINSON found more in the McLaren F1 than 
being merely the fastest — and most expensive — production car in the world. 


There is a story, I think true, of the German owner of a 
McLaren F1 returning his car to its ancestral home, for a 
routine service. As is customary, access was obtained to 
the car’s engine management system so that an electronic 
map of the unit’s recent history could be displayed and 
examined. It showed that there had been no problems. 
It also showed that the car had exceeded 200 miles per 
hour on 12 of the previous 14 days... 

When I first heard this story, I was struck by two 
thoughts. Naturally, my blood ran 
cold at the thought of the forces of 
Law and Order being empowered to 
access a car’s electronics as easily as 
in the story, but simultaneously the 
cockles of my heart were warmed at 
the thought of the F1, so often 
dismissed by the myopic and low- 
horizoned as a gross indulgence with 
performance nobody could possibly use, being thrashed 
to within an inch of its life on an almost daily basis. 

I have been lucky to drive McLaren’s demonstrator 
on three occasions and have never exceeded 200mph, 
but I can confirm that the performance, despite being 
galactic in magnitude, can be exploited with surprising 
confidence and ease. This is because such a surfeit of 
power is available even at modest engine revs, and hence 
such astonishing speeds can be achieved so quickly that 
you require only 300 yards of road to have more 
automotive fun and exhilaration than you could possibly 
have experienced before. If you require a simple, easy-to- 
remember measure of its ability — to get to 200mph from 
rest requires 28 seconds. 

You will obviously require more than 300 yards to 
achieve it, because at 200mph you will travel that distance 
in 3 seconds, but I hope you’re catching my drift. If you 
want power, it is instantly there — and in gross abundance. 

I will acknowledge that you have to limit your 
outbursts. It is difficult to indulge for long on the public 


roads, frustrating to some who have driven the car. This 


“It’s not just quality 
of construction but 
quality of thinking 
that owners admire.” 


frustration is compounded by two factors: the performance, 
once sampled, is so addictive, so exhilarating and so 
intoxicating that it is maddening not to be able to indulge 
it as much and as often as you like; and secondly, a journey 
in, for example, a Honda NSxX, the car to which, in my 
view, the McLaren F1 is spiritually most aligned, might 
satisfy some drivers more, simply because they are more 
likely to be able to derive that special satisfaction which 
can only come from regular use of full throttle. Slamming 
the pedal to the metal and holding 
it there is a rare indulgence in the 
F1 on the public road; your right foot 
is more likely to be in constant 
feathering mode, akin to driving a 
Formula 1 car in the wet. 

However, as long as you are not 
the sort of driver who needs to kick 
against the bulkhead before he 
believes that he is achieving something, I promise that a 
good run in an F1 is never a frustration. You need not 
delve very deep into that bottomless pit of power to 
derive real delight. This was the attribute I most cherished 
when I first drove the car: the joy it continues to provide, 
even when driven slowly. To pootle is a pleasure. 

Once [had a week with a Ferrari F40, which I thought 
a delightful companion as long as you were driving it like 
a man possessed. However, to follow a traffic queue down 
a country lane for ten miles or to sit on a motorway at a 
constant 70mph were deeply aggravating experiences. 

Whenever an extremely fast motor car is launched, 
some pundits will inevitably describe it as ‘a road racer’ or 
‘a thinly disguised racing car’ or somesuch. The McLaren 
has much racing technique and experience behind it and 
incorporated within it, but first and foremost it is a road 
car, with road compromises. It’s quiet, it’s comfortable, it’s 
leather-trimmed, and it’s got luggage space. It has a fine 
stereo system which you can actually hear at high speed. 
The fact that it also goes faster than any other road car on 


the planet is a quite remarkable achievement. 
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Indeed, the fact that a race version won the Le Mans 
24-Hours in 1995 is even more remarkable, given the F1’s 
surprisingly discreet presence. One of the things that 
strikes you about the car when first seen in the flesh, apart 
from its smallness, is its sleekness. 

You would never notice on the public road any 
deficiency of cornering ability as a result of the road car 
compromises, fully justifying, in my view, the decision to 
go that way. But on a race track it’s different. It is a 
fantastically enjoyable car on a track, but the Formula 1 
experience it provides is more about rocket thrust, noise 
(another highly addictive facet) and driving position. 
When I was driven by McLaren development driver 
Jonathan Palmer, I was aware of the degree to which the 
beast told you it was cornering. This is not so much a lack 
of cornering power I am talking about, but an awareness 
of roll, because the car is quite softly sprung and rides 
quite high — not a proper race spec. 

The Fl handles with great precision and has terrific 
grip, as good as any other road car, | am sure; the problem 
is that you do not arrive at corners at the speed of any 
other road car. You arrive at a terrifying velocity and the 
cornering attitude is bound to be a little unsettling. 
However, I emphasise again, you would only notice this 
on a race track and, of course, this is a road car. On the 
public road, it is impossible to tackle corners in the 
manner one might those on a track, which is why I 
personally applaud the compromise upon which engineer 
Gordon Murray has settled. 

If you want a current road racer in the tradition of the 
Ferrari F40, you need look no further than their F50, a car 
Ihave yet to drive, but which is supposed to be terrific, at 
least on the race track, where I suspect it might have the 
measure of the McLaren. But on the road it is said to be 
noisy, it has no luggage space and there is hence not even 
anywhere to store the Targa top. 

Such uncompromising impracticality is the absolute 
flipside of life with the McLaren. On a fast empty road, 
you sit in the most comfortable car seat I have ever 
experienced, flipping idly between third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth, the car not appearing to care two hoots which gear 
you're in, fiddling idly with the CD controls, the engine 
sound a distant hum behind you and the road laid out 
ahead in symmetrical splendour like a video game. 

The central driving position is psychologically a great 


boon, although it doesn’t seem to me of great practical 
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advantage. It’s a bit of a pain to clamber into and I didn’t 
notice any greatly enhanced ability to clip apexes or any 
of that nonsense but, I tell you this, it is the closest that 
any of us are going to get to sitting on a throne. 

The feeling of bien-étre, the sense of omnipotence, 
is palpable. You sit there in solitary splendour, feeling 
absolutely the King of the Castle, glaring out at all the filthy 
rascals in their Mondeos, cluttering up your road space. 

The only truly noticeable sound is surface noise from 
the direction of the front wheels, but it is not an intrusive 
or tiring one. 

When driving in a modest fashion, the controls are 
very friendly. The clutch is light, the brakes are unassisted 
but very positive and the steering direct, but not so high- 
geared as to render parking difficult. Begin to press on 
and the race breeding starts to show itself, demanding 
more muscular effort on your part. The go-kart-like 
steering gets quite jiggly on rougher roads and weights up 
significantly during cornering. 

The brakes seem to require considerable effort to the 
novice driver, although the last time I drove the car, | must 
have got used to them, because they seemed straight- 
forward enough. The gearshift is chunky but not heavy, 
the only real challenge you have being the lack of 
flywheel effect. The engine revs decay extremely fast, so 
you have to shift gear very quickly if you want to make a 
smooth change. 

So there you are, and not unlike the perspective that a 
monarch must have of his world, the perspective you 
have as you sit in a McLaren F1 is of something quite, 
quite unique. Clearly, you are aware of its rarity and 
value, but it’s much more than that; it’s the quality and 
originality of the specification of the car. Hardly anything 
about it is comparable in look or feel to anything you have 
experienced before. 

There is no sense of Retro, no design quotes from 
the past... and let me tell you about this car’s bottom. 
In conversation with a pleasant young American at a 
reception at the McLaren factory, he asked whether I knew 
why he had ordered an F1. I had to admit that J did not. He 
then led me over to where one was in final assembly... He 
walked underneath it and looked up. ‘That's why’, he said. 
I joined him under the car and looked up, but could see 
nothing. Because whatever might normally be seen was 
covered by a perfect, smooth and gloss black composite 


undertray, from the front to the back, from one side to the 
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other. No holes, vents, ducts or grooves. It was like looking 
up into an inverted pool of black ink. 

It was a quite beautiful sight, and I understood 
perfectly. It’s not just the quality of construction but the 
quality of the thinking behind it that the owners I spoke to 
seem to admire so much. 

That and the amount they were involved by the 
factory in the specification and construction of their car. 
This is not something for which Ferrari is renowned. With 
the McLaren, you can take along your favourite pair of 
curtains and they will match them. It’s all part of the 
Gordon Murray philosophy and also, of course, of a 
fledgling company trying to establish itself, hungry for 
reputation and respect. 

In the case of Ferrari, possession of the second most 
recognised brand name in the world after Coca-Cola is 
bound to generate a certain arrogance, if not complacency. 
I suspect that many Ferraristi relish the bolshy and 
uncompromising stance of the factory, like those 
masochistic Englishmen who howl with delight when 
they’re told they'll have to wait eight years for a Morgan. 

The most telling comment for me came from a 
McLaren owner who is also blessed with a fabulous 
collection of Ferraris from all ages: 250GTO, F40LM, etc. 
He loved them all, but he thought the McLaren was one 


car he could never bring himself to sell, because it was 
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possessed of such unique qualities and had been so 
specifically created for him. 

Since the launch of the Fl a few years ago, there has 
been much written; much praise but also much cynicism. 
I think the Fl is such a rich pot-pourri, such a simply 
astonishing combination of qualities which have never 
been successfully combined before, that it has almost put 
the car beyond the range of people’s appreciation... 
elevating it to a status almost beyond analysis. More often 
than not this is used as a basis for criticism. Instead of 
being admired as an icon, it is dismissed as a freak. Nearly 
all of this attitude is a result of the incomprehension most 
people feel about a price of £540,000+VAT for a new car. 

It’s a lot of money, even to those who have it to spend, 
but I did have a conversation with a man with a unique 
perspective on the problem. 

Since the car’s launch he had gone from not being 
able to afford one, to being able to afford one. He was 
previously extremely cynical of the car, thought it an 
indulgent absurdity, and swore he wouldn’t buy one if 
he had all the tea in China. As soon as he came into 
money, he wanted one desperately. He still hasn’t quite 
plucked up the courage, but I think that I now know 
exactly how he feels. 

My advice is unequivocal: if you have the money, 


buy one. 
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Candy-coloured classic: Martin 
Thompson finish-assembling a 
production McLaren F1 in the former 
prototype workshop at Genesis — 
taken up for assembly once the ‘XP’ 
prototype series had been completed 
and the flow of production bodyshells 
from Shalford had begun. 


Right More McLaren Cars Patent 
applications, this time to the US 
authorities, as described. 
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Chapter 


“CARE AND QUALITY IS what TAG-McLaren is all about. We were 

confident that buyers for the new car would be attracted as much by 
our reputation as by what they may have read or seen about the car itself. 
We wanted them to visit our facility, to see what went in to each F1, not only 


in terms of hardware, but also in care and quality — and the quality of every 
single manufacturing process.” 


Ron Dennis could say as much with confidence. 
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By definition the carbon-composite car would be 
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was engaged as McLaren Cars’ manufacturing director ~ 


aiming at a three cars-per-month production rate by 
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run-up had been paint finish on the prototypes and on other 
manufacturers’ carbon-composite body panels. “Most were 
not very good, and some were diabolical”, he recalled, “but 
the Jaguar XJ220’s was very good indeed, and we effectively 
adopted that as our minimum acceptable standard”. 

When an initial paint partnership failed, and latest European 
clean-air legislation rendered an in-house paint plant prohibitively 
costly, an outside contractor was found in QCR of Nuneaton. 
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Once the production McLaren F1 


body/chassis unit had been completed at == 
Shalford it was despatched for painting to | — 
customer order before being delivered to the | {| [ oo A | 
final assembly 'shop in the Genesis plant — 


at Woking. Upon arrival, assembly would 
progress as depicted in this diagram... 


Nose bodywork, front bumper, lights, indicators, engine bay cover, 
rear cover panel and rear bumper all prepared for assembly. 


Station 1 Electrical looms, internal hoses, rooflining trim, Station 2 0j/ tank, handbrake and gearchange 
door locks, engine-bay gold foil and insulation, engine mounts, assemblies, front suspension assemblies, steering column 
pedal assembly and steering rack are built-in. and door seals are fitted. 


Painted monocoque body/ 

chassis units and panels 

are delivered to the Genesis 

assembly ‘shop. 
Station 2A Nosebox crash 
structure, radiators, fans, fuel cell 
reservoirs, air-conditioning unit 
and in-car entertainment 
equipment ail sub-assembled. 


Passenger, luggage and equipment bay doors prepared for assembly 
before moving on to sub-assembly Station 3A. 


"2 May 1994 | Yorkshire ~ road test 
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= 
i Nose bodywork, front bumper, lights, indicators, engine bay cover, 
rear cover panel and rear bumper all prepared for assembly and 
= made ready for fitting to car. 
— 
i 
ge 
B 
Ss 
Station 3 Dash assembly, windscreen and glazing, Station 4 Headlight alignment check, fitting number plates, Station 5 Into the customer delivery suite for accessories, 
electronic control units, powertrain and rear-suspension toad test and final pre-delivery inspection. luggage, tool-chest — all extras — to be added before final delivery 
sub-assembly, expansion/header tanks, ‘air brake’ assembly, to the customer. 


rear underfloor, seats, interior trim and wheels fitted. 


Engine and gearbox powertrain 
— including rear suspension 
sub-assembly — fitted. Road 
wheels fitted and car lowered 
onto floor. 


Station 3A Dash, instrument pack, speakers, grilles, 
passenger and luggage/equipment bay doors, engine, gearbox, 
driveshafts and rear suspension assemblies all made ready for 
fitting to car. 
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Dozens of individual moulds create the ‘kit’ 


Painstaking preparation... ... prevents poor-quality production. All bagged-up and ready to be cooked 
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Offering up moulds on the critical 
chassis/body tooling from which the 
McLaren F1's structural carbon- 


composite panels were shaped. 


Customers at such premium price levels regularly 
sought custom finishes. Bespoke upholstery became 
popular. Anderson & Ryan of Coventry worked ultra-fine 
ultra-lightweight McLaren-spec Connolly hides and 
carpet as required. The ultimate customisation came 
when some clients had their monograms worked into 
visible carbon weft — 21st century marquetry. 

But the finest paint finishes add weight. Protecting 
those finishes - in McLaren’s case with clear plastic 
sheathing coats on the vulnerable sill panels abaft the 
wheel arches — added still more. Considerations of 
longevity might have diluted some of the original F1 
concept, but added finish-quality. 

Gordon: “I’d always had a vision of somebody 


discovering one of our cars, decades from now, tucked in 


a barn, and I wanted it to be usable or at least revivable. 
I couldn’t bear the idea of parts rusting away”. 

Corrosion-prevention became a McLaren fetish 
throughout the production programme. Aircraft-quality 
fasteners of all kinds might have been bought in but every 
one would then be re-treated to McLaren Cars’ spec. When 
one car withstood 1,600 hours of salt-spray testing at MIRA 
that represented four times the standard text exposure — 
equivalent to 25 years under UK conditions and aimed at 
such humid customer countries as south-east Asia. 

Derek Waelend on McLaren flexibility: “We hardly 
ever had ‘parts shortages. If a component didn’t arrive on 
time, our boys were capable of making it -CNC-machined 
from solid, sent off to be anodised and assembled onto the 


car before the late component could be delivered”. 


“Apart from its 
dynamic superiority, 
the prototype’s 
build quality 
and attention to 
detail, inside and 
out, already put 
other supercars 
to shame.” 


Philip Bingham, Motor Trend 


23 Jun 1994 | 2d Free - diving Car. Beatles film Seat 


At Shalford the cutting teams produced kits of 
template-cut pre-preg carbon cloth, ready to be aligned 
and nestled into the individual moulds, vacuum-bagged 
and prepared for their cooking and curing cycle within the 
gigantic autoclave pressure-oven. Moulded components 
would then be fine finished and assembled into the 
body /chassis units — as production gained pace from first- 
cut to signing-off demanding some 3,500 hours. The units 
would then be despatched for spraying, returning painted 
to Genesis for c.2,500 hours final assembly. Targets of 
3,000 hours for body production and 750 hours for 
assembly were set. 

The final assembly production process at Genesis is 
illustrated here. Ultimately, with every process, procedure 


and function double-checked, signed-off and as fully 


documented as a civil airliner — record-keeping virtually 
unknown within the production car world - each 
McLaren F1 would be ready for first-owner delivery. 

Every customer was positively encouraged to collect 
their McLaren Fis from Genesis, complete with tailored 
luggage, toolkit and all designer accessories. 

The very first production McLaren F1 to be completed 
was actually VIN Number ‘002’ — on December 23, 1993 — 
exactly a year after ‘XP1’ had first ‘rolled out’, destined for 
the TAG-McLaren Group. Successively, on February 17, 
and March 20, 1994, cars ‘003’ and ‘001’ then followed. 

At that point, for McLaren Cars’ ‘Project 1’, it was a 
case of mission accomplished. 

But still as yet unsuspected — and never really 


intended — an even more illustrious future was beckoning. 


A complex structure but one of 


tremendous resilience and strength 
the front-box section of the McLaren 
F1. Each chassis/body monocoque 
comprised 48 individual mouldings, 
bonded into the whole 


é ¢ 
Production Values 
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Alistair Roame gold-foils the engine cover — no creases. 


Rear dampers and callipers go on — note orange ‘Brembo’ logo! 
f NE 
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John Passmore on dash installation. Critical manouevre — door to car fitting. Final fit "avoiding sealant marking dash" 
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MIR. C2 — brainstorm 


12 Jul 1994 


Careful set-up for the headlight cassette First set-up for '071' — corner weights, ride height, camber, 'toes' Setting-up — as painstaking as every other step 


Onto the truck for pre-delivery test at Millbrook / Fuel consumption test < 


Tailored luggage is packed into '071 


The position of every tool in the home chest is checked. Putting the final touches to the delivery ‘set Proud owner — '071' — and the staff who built her 
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Sunny New Year: veteran Danish 
endurance racing driver John Nielsen 
gives the prototype McLaren F1 GTR, 
chassis ‘O1R’, its first high-speed 
laps in the late-afternoon gloaming — 
Silverstone south circuit, January, 
1995. Five months later this very 
car will bring McLaren victory in the 
Le Mans 24-Hours classic. 


Right Dawn of a race programme: 


contemporary notes from the FIA GT 


GT 


meeting in Paris, February 23, 1994. 
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"hae “WHEN I FIRST DESCRIBED my idea of the car we should build as 
one capable of carrying you to the South of France and back in comfort, 


Gordon thought about it, and then said to Ron and myself ‘Look, please don’t 
come back tome later to tell me you also want it to be a racing car, because 
I'm fighting against all my background experience and instincts here to make 
it a true, pure, road car... and that will compromise it for ever as a racer’. Well, 
compromised or not, it became the McLaren that won Le Mans, didn’t it?” 


Mansour Ojjeh’s recollection is typically straightforward and factual. 


Had the McLaren F1 been intended from the outset to perform double 
duty as road and race car, as Barry Lett points out: “For a start the holes 
in the side where the doors go would be only two-thirds as big!” 

Gordon: “From the outset I’d been concerned consciously to 
design a road-going sports car, not a circuit-racer, but while there are 
marked differences of principle there are also many fundamentals 
which remain the same. And when customers asked us for cars they 
could race it was those fundamentals which made it possible. 

“High power-to-weight ratio, compact size, low frontal area, 
low polar moment of inertia, low radius of gyration, first-rate 
visibility, the centreline driving position, no power systems to 
mask feedback from the controls, really rigid pedal box — all these 
features which contributed to the F1’s stature as a road car are 
those you’d adopt for a racer. But the last features you need in 
racing are compliant rubber-mounted subframes, body/chassis 
sections which are roomy enough to contain noise and vibration 
insulation, and suspension geometries which allow too much 
wheel travel and excessive camber change, which would in turn 


up-edge broad, slick racing tyres.” 
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The Shalford production plant had been part-set up by Jeff Hazell, one-time 
@ Williams Formula 1 team manager. He had latterly run Spice Engineering’s 
P ence customer Group C endurance racing operation, before joining McLaren Cars 
AE at the ex-GTO Shalford facility in January 1992. While Gordon’s experience of 
racing had been “always to spend money”, Jeff Hazell’s had been “in selling 
racing cars, parts and back-up to customers to earn money”. 

The novelty of this situation really appealed to Gordon and Creighton, 
and although there was never any real intention to race the Fls Jeff had 
drawn up a pilot budget to investigate the possibility. Then moves were 

made for manufacturers with potential interest to discuss methods of 
reviving sports and GT racing with sporting authority President Max 
: Mosley. A new category for production-based ‘supercars’ won support. 
2 There was still no racing intent at Woking, until pharmaceuticals 
ioe 3 5 ag eS x26 magnate Ray Bellm — multiple Group C2 World Endurance Champion 
is ee Sts 660 Driver with Spice cars — and enthusiastic German banker Thomas 
p60 ae ert IS An Bscher both ordered McLaren F1s and began pressing McLaren Cars 
RATT eae for a racing version. A low-key private enterprise production-based 
Celeste eee eans UZe ‘i BO International race series had developed, known as the BPR 
ee Oe Za et Be D0 Championship, and they recognised the F1’s potential for it against 
uae ae we aa ih mu A are the contemporary Porsche 911s, Ferrari F40s and Jaguar XJ220s. 
igh agar eee Ce Creighton: “Our instant reaction was that racing was not at all 
vee pea \wek part of the plot, but Ray Bellm also approached Ron Dennis — as 
Capen ey Zor io) an old friend — and although he too was cautious we began to 
mae Tate wes Ase Bowe iS research the possibility”. 
a sneer TL eee ea ae ee Gordon visited a BPR round at Dijon-Prenois: “It was great 
% a 5 + Be Boal fun, friendly people, very open — like racing in the old days; 
Lar IS saul Vee ‘a eae \hS0 iS they even had a prize-giving dinner! But the real eye-opener 
huss? OF i eG fe ee fee was the level of some of the cars they were racing, compared 
mee AV ae _aaa ia ceo Wb/s02 to the amount of money they seemed prepared to spend, 
ae ee pase . Cee se i (sib Ree: # ysoue which was considerable. We might be in with a shout”. 
° aun AOE ppAes= 3 es eZ 7 gst Bee Ron Dennis: “] approved a customer race-car programme, 
unrest we ace asic FEE eet {\e but emphasised that the development budget for it had to come out 
o epeured yor- Bmee: { i piers \ of the profit on just five cars...” 
ie ay BXTO aes oy 2 CR + 
No canee Ease 15 ore * 
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Abandoning the pure road car 


principles upon which ‘Project 1’ 
had been based, the wind tunnel 
model for the racing McLaren F1 
GTR sprouted an add-on strutted 
rear wing. While its effect would 
enhance ultimate cornering power 
and traction higher in the speed 
range, paradoxically its drag ~ plus 
the effect of regulation engine air 
inlet restrictions — would actually 
render the full-sized GTR slower in 
a straight line than its road-going 
production sisters. 


Left “What if?’, “How much?”, 
“Where would it act?, “Which way to 
g0?”: Gordon's design calculations 
and “notes to himself” for conversion 
of the production McLaren F1 design 
into the racing Fl GTR covered many 
sheets of paper like these.. 


4 Aug 1994 | Gearkiobs & mirrors (Bary) 


Work in progress on the Fl GTR prototype 


1R': TAG Electronics remapped the engine 


cing, while the front suspension initially 


had less-compliant subframe-mounting 
bushes fitted before progressing to solid 


mounts in the "96 variant GTR 


The car was built in the Continuous 


Engineering 'shop at Unit 12, Woking 


3usiness Park, and amongst other feat 


the exhaust catalysers and huge silencer 


box of the production cars were deleted 
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Beautiful original hand-drawings 

by Tim Feast produced the first 
transverse-shaft McLaren Fl GTR 
gearboxes, production and modification 
of which were later taken up by the 
specialist X-Trac company to offer 
straight-cut gears in a greater range. 


Very few of the original F1 programme 
drawings were computer-created, 
Gordon (claiming computer-illiteracy) 
insisting upon traditional ‘hands-on’ 
design for ‘a hand-made car’. After the 
effectively standard all-synchromesh 
production gearbox had proved to 

be the cars’ Achilles heel — most 
noticeably at Le Mans '96 — a ‘proper 
job’ would follow for the ultimate 
1997 ‘Longtail’ Fl GTRs, for which 

a sequential-gearchange, dog-clutch 
(non-synchromesh) ‘crash’ 'box 

would be produced. 


Against such tight stricture, Gordon completed one 
day’s wind-tunnel testing at NPL Teddington to find extra 


downforce while maintaining aerodynamic balance, and 


to confirm a decent add-on rear 
wing position and profile, an 
advantageous underfloor diffuser 
form and neat side-skirt sills. In 
essence the racing McLaren Fl GTR 
which would be developed for 1995 
was to be a standard production 
road car, stripped of all extraneous 
trim and equipment to save weight, 
rigged with the above aerodynamic 
modifications and equipped with a 
regulation separate steel-tube roll- 
over cage, fire-extinguishing system, 


racing instrumentation and handy 


electronic switch and relay panels within easy reach 


for the driver. 


Since the standard production front suspension was 


rigidly mounted upon a subframe, removing compliance 


from the system was simply a matter of exchanging the 
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“There isn’t another 
car in the world - 
which comes so 

close to the racing 
car experience 
and yet is so 
easy to drive.” 


Bernhard Schmidt, 
BMW Magazine 


Build. ey We a ace Car 


rubber bushes through which the subframe attached to the 
chassis for rigid aluminium bobbins. At the rear the 


compliant-bush suspension mounting pick-ups on the 


gearbox together with the engine 
mounts themselves were similarly 
replaced by near-solid aluminium 
bobbins. Contemporary regulations 
forbade changes to the standard 
suspension geometries so the GTR 
retained its road-standard camber- 
change geometry and relatively high 
ride height. The big V12 power unit 
had to breathe through a regulation 
air-restrictor which actually reduced 
its power from road standard — 
something of a first in racing! Its 


dedicated management system by 


TAG Electronics was, however, re-mapped to compensate 


as much as possible, and of course the huge and hefty 
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exhaust catalysers and silencer were jettisoned. 
Little change was made to the transverse gearbox, 


beyond enhanced oil cooling. While most racing 


More design doodle “notes to myself” 
from the Murray pen: how to provide 
additional fuel cell capacity for the 

100-litre racing regulation Fl GTR as 
compared to that of the basic 90-litre 


production Fl. 


8 Sep 1994 


transmissions are ‘crash’ gearboxes, with dog-clutch 
engagement, the McLaren F1 GTR went to war with its 
road-going synchromesh ‘box, H-pattern manual gate, 
and only a limited facility to allow alternative gear-ratio 
clusters to be changed on site in a race paddock. With only 
restricted ability to re-gear the car to suit each different 
circuit — as is normal in motor racing —- GTR drivers would 
just have had to rely upon the BMW Motorsport engine’s 
immense torque to compensate. 

Larger diameter 18-inch OZ wheels were adopted, 
accepting lower-profile racing tyres and permitting larger 
brake discs and calipers — while Le Mans 24-Hour race 
regulations would permit carbon brakes to be used 
(Gordon cheered). Great attention was paid to ensuring 
adequate driver cooling and ventilation. 

But while this work was driving on in McLaren Cars’ 
Unit 12 facility ~ essentially the Continuous Development 
workshop behind McLaren International’s Formula 1 
headquarters, remote from the Genesis production 


assembly plant ~ its designer recalls one day suffering 


GT spring rates ldampe 
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“a severe attack of cold feet. We’d committed ourselves to 
doing this racing version and it suddenly struck me that 
here we were, presenting ourselves as an entirely new 
British ultra-high-tech production car company — yet we 
were on a hiding to nothing by even daring to field a 
modified true road car against uncompromising racers- 
on-the-road. I thought ‘Aaagh, the F40s will just eat us!”... 

“But as quickly as it came, that mood just kind of 
evaporated. | thought it through again ~ thought of all the 
basic fundamentals we’d built into the road car, the 
dynamic principles behind the original concept, and 
confirmed for myself that the F1 really should be man 
enough. And as long as everybody else played by the 
same set of rules — indeed it was...” 

The prototype McLaren F1 GTR emerged in two-tone 
finish, with McLaren silver/grey over traditional works 
CanAm McLaren-style papaya, and veteran Danish 
endurance racing driver John Neilsen was engaged for 
initial shake-down testing at Silverstone and Barcelona. 

He simply loved the car — the entire experience — and 
“straight out of the box” as racers say, the McLaren F1 GTR 


proved itself to be, in one Italian racing journalist’s 


wonderfully emotive phrase, “assolutamente una Bomba’! 


Left The racer which had never 


been intended was nonetheless very 
highly specified, embodying al! the 
huge endurance racing experience of 
former Spice Engineering director 
Jeff Hazell and Spice-driving Group 
C2-class World Champion Driver, 
Ray Bellm. 


Above ‘018’ returns to the 
Woking works after its very first brief 
shake-down test which had run into 
the dark on the military vehicle test 
track at Chobham 


Evening launch party for the new 
racing McLaren Fl GTR saw the 
largest gathering of customer 
production McLarens yet ~ here 
in the parking tot outside Genesis, 


January 1995 


Has any production-based racing car 
ever succeeded in looking more 
predatory? McLaren's Le Mans- 
winning driver Masanori Sekiya joined 
Ray Bellm/Maurizio Sala in their GTC 
team Gulf-McLaren, and brought all 
his good luck with him as the car 
was repainted in near-black Ueno 
Clinic livery for the 1995 Suzuka 
face weekend in Japan. It carried 

all before it to win in stifling heat. 
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Gre ONCE THE MONACO LAUNCH had established the F1 as the real 


AN 
aid product of a real company, the ecstatic press reception worldwide 


GLOBAL ENDURANCE 
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guaranteed initial sales and immediate acceptance of the World’s 
first centre-drive three-seat carbon-composite ‘ultracar’ not just as a passing fancy, 
but as the pinnacle achievement of the 100-year-old motor industry. 


It would have been easy for McLaren Cars to bask in But if the new McLaren centre-seat coupes were 
the simple afterglow of its achievement, and initially a to be developed for road racing, each of the principle 
relatively sober programme of production and detail people involved with their design and production became 
refinement to perfect the model was intent upon providing a level of 
all that was envisaged. customer support and field-service 
But no high performance car “It is categorically which was virtually unprecedented 
manufacturer can legitimately expect the finest engine in in motor racing history. 
to build a world-beater, without one production, some Jeff Hazell: “Ron Dennis had 
or two prominent and enthusiastic say the best ever.” made it quite clear that if some of our 
customers becoming keen to prove its customers might wish to go racing 
products’ capabilities ‘in anger’. one then we would offer the most 
Although there had never — ever comprehensive factory back-up and 
— been any expressed intention by the support we could — and we would 
McLaren team at Genesis to produce anything other than not be running a works car against them. 
a purebred road car, through the summer of 1994 — as we “From my years with the Spice company ~ building 
have seen — enthusiastic sporting-minded customers endurance racing cars for customer sale ~ I was well 
began to persuade the F1’s manufacturers to change their aware of most customer demands and requirements, and 
minds. Despite many qualms, they did just that. when we put our heads together with our customers at 


Below [eft to right: The five 
1995 McLaren Fl GTR customer 
competition cars — Jacadi’s chassis 
‘O7R’ — GTC Gulf Racing's ‘02R 
owned by Ray Bellm’s Pharmacal 


Group and ‘O8R’ owned by Lindsay 
Owen-Jones — West Competition’s 
‘O3R’ — and Moody Fayed’s Mach One 
Racing ‘O6R’, the latter pair being 


campaigned by David Price Racing 
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Jerez 4-Hours, 
Spain 
5 February 1995 


Three McLaren Fl GTRs ran in this 


their debut race. Ray Bellm/Maurizio 
Sandro Sala won in the GTC-run Gulf 


car '02R' (1) while Thomas Bscher 


had a rear wheel work loose on his 
West car ‘O3R’ (2) before final 
gearbox failure, and pote position 
man Raphanel (3) had both front 
wheels embarrassingly fall off his GTR 
O4R’ on an ‘out’ lap after a pit stop. 


“When ! got to the first corner a 

front wheel felt off", he explained, 

“| continued, but at the second 
corner the other front wheel fell off. 
Then | decided to stop”. A hub 
modification to ease wheel-changing, 
had to be further revised 


McLaren we came up with a support programme 
intended to cover most eventualities. 

“For a start we tried to identify what private teams 
most required and it became obvious that a very large 
proportion of their expenditure would go on tyres, so we 
put together a scheme to provide them with beneficial 
tyre supplies, initially with Goodyear and then with 
Michelin. That was a major benefit to the teams.” 

Ron Dennis: “Through our Group marketing division 
we were also able to put together marriages between 
sponsors keen to find — or renew — corporate exposure in 
a high profile form of racing perhaps upon a different 
level to Formula 1, and private customer teams keen to 


find some outside funding. Introductions were made and 


The F1 Goes to War 


some of those marriages between team and sponsor were 
to prove very successful for all concerned”. 

A McLaren Cars Ltd field support programme was 
established under Jeff Hazell’s management and a service 
team of six or seven technicians and engineers would 
attend every significant race in which the new McLaren 
Fl GTRs competed, being posted around the various 
teams’ pits, all interlinked on a radio net. A service truck 
was provided which carried a comprehensive range of 
spares enabling almost any problem ~ short of truly 
catastrophic accident damage — to be repaired, at least to a 
raceworthy state, at the circuits. 

At one stage even the works prototype test hack car — 


chassis ‘01R’ — was taken to the races to act as an effective 
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Paul Ricard 4-Hours, 
France 
12 March 1995 


The GTC Gulf McLarens topped 
qualifying at Ricard, Sala on pole 
from Raphanel (5), then John 
Nielsen in the West car (G). Nielsen, 
Raphanel and Bellm set the pace in 
the early stages, running in a shrill 
convoy (7,8) as Ron Dennis, 
holidaying in the south of France, 
looked on. Pascal Fabré in the new 
BBA McLaren held fourth — the four 
McLarens staging a spectacular show, 
cementing the future of GT racing as 
a world-class category. Raphanel 

was delayed — Bellm/Sala won their 
second BPR race (4) from the 
Larbre Porsche, Nielsen/Bscher third, 
and all four McLaren GTRs had 
survived race distance 


22 Sep 1994 | Wind tunnel SULMUNALY 


‘Hangar Queen’, just to be on hand as an absolutely 
complete car-set of parts, ready to be cannibalised should 
the situation demand. 

What was more, the company also produced a 
comprehensive parts, assembly, preparation and 
operations manual dedicated to the Fl GTR - literally a 
do-it-yourself guide in words and pictures, spelling out 
everything from starting procedures to fluid levels, ride- 
heights to wheel-change techniques. 

Comprehensive parts lists lavishly illustrated with 
exploded assembly drawings ~ bristling with part 
numbers for ease of ordering ~ were simply part of this 
customer kit; all part of the service. To outside eyes such 
intensive back-up might have seemed an expensive way 
of going motor racing, but in conjunction with customer 
teams of the calibre of GTC Motorsport and David Price 
Racing, the McLaren F1 GTR programme was to prove 
tremendously effective. 

It certainly helped its enthusiastic owner/drivers 
achieve truly significant success, initially in the fast- 
developing BPR Global Endurance GT programme. 

BPR was effectively a private gentleman’s series, 
drawing its initials from the organising triumvirate: 
Messrs Jurgen Barth — long-time Porsche factory 
competitions liaison executive; Patrick Peter — a Parisian 
public relations promoter and organiser of the extremely 
popular and very well supported annual Tour de France 
Automobile; and Stephane Ratel — wealthy French 
enthusiast, who had proposed and ran the very successful 
Venturi Cup Challenge. 

They had jointly recognised the need for a GT 
Championship to fill the void left in the International 
racing calendar — a void sorely-felt by so many enthusiasts. 

Circuit promoters at such venues as Silverstone, 


Monza, Spa and the Niirburgring, were traditionally 


organisers of premier-league endurance races but now 


there were simply no cars being campaigned. Production- 
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based GTs ~ campaigned predominantly by private 
owner /drivers — certainly seemed an ideal solution, and 
the new race series was quite easily accepted. However, 
Messrs BPR were very wary of calling it ‘a Championship’ 
for fear of what they perceived as “interference” from the 
world governing body. Defensively, therefore, they 
named their series not a ‘World Championship’, but a 
Global Challenge, or Cup. 

In fact in 1994 they neither awarded points nor 
named a champion. They simply ran a race series which 
fulfilled a need, with individual rounds which were ~ 
above all — to be enjoyed! Some of the social, and 
socialising, ambience of the Tour de France Automobile was 
carried over, with Sylviane Peter and Simone Barth 


unofficially in charge of entertainments. 
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Monza 4-Hours, Italy 
26 March 1995 


Left Real opposition emerged at 
Monza from Anders Olofsson’s Ferrari 
F40, 1.5 seconds faster in qualifying 
than John Nielsen's West McLaren 
‘O3R' (2), with Michel Ferté’s F40 
third. But the turbo Ferraris were 
thirsty, needing five stops to the 
McLarens’ three. Owen-Jones/ 
Raphanel (2) had two rear hubs 
break while Thomas Bscher and 
Nielsen (3) won in the West 
McLaren despite losing time changing 
brake pads and the unfortunate Ray 
Bellm’s Gulf car ‘O2R’ ran out of fuel. 


18 Nov 1994 


A number of Historic racing luminaries were greatly 
attracted by this friendly form of modern motor racing, 
most notably Lindsay Owen-Jones — head of the L’Oréal 
cosmetics concern — Thomas Bscher, and Prince Alfonso 
d’Orléans, all of whom secured the services of top 
professional co-drivers to help them achieve success. 
Owen-Jones and Bscher, in fact, became most accomplished 
drivers, but Ray Bellm was already at least at that level 
when BPR began and was already immensely experienced. 

Michael Cane, former constructor/team manger of 
Steve O’Rourke’s EMKA Aston Martin Group C project 
and one-time — like Jeff Hazell — Williams Grand Prix team 
manager, was made a director of Bellm’s GTC Motorsport 
in 1994 and ran the Porsche 911 Carrera RSR very 
successfully for Bellm himself, Harry Nuttall (a very quick 
amateur driver who also raced a Vauxhall in the British 
Touring Car Championship) and Charles Rickett. They 
retired at Le Mans but won their BPR class often enough 
to have been joint Champion, had one been named. 

Le Mans ’94 also saw Bscher, Owen-Jones and Danish 
professional John Nielsen co-drive a Porsche 968, which 
crashed just before midnight. The Bugatti EB110S and the 
Chrysler Vipers made their race debut at that Le Mans 
race and did better than any had expected, although the 
Bugatti also crashed, in the closing stages. And obviously 
the idea of racing such ‘supercars’ seriously had merit. 

The 24-Hour classic that year was won by the Dauer 
Porsche 962LM GT - a thinly-disguised road-legal 
conversion from the entirely race-bred Group C 956/962 
line — Porsche having adopted Jochen Dauer’s project for 


the race. In this approach the Zuffenhausen company was 


PRENUV Kerowe 
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merely two or three years ahead of its time, but on that 
occasion the organising Automobile Club de l'Ouest were 
upset and the BPR committee resolved not to allow such 
cars into their series. 

Two years later, when the mid-engined works 
Porsche GT1 came along, it was to be a different matter. 
The specialist press considered that Porsche’s management 
had presumably put pressure upon Barth, and Barth upon 
his partners, to accept it. After Le Mans '96 this entirely 
purpose-built circuit racer ran at Brands Hatch, Spa 
Francorchamps and Zhuhai in China, where it won each 
time, untouched and quite untouchable. 

In effect, as we shall see, Porsche had done to 
McLaren what McLaren had done to Porsche in 1995 by 
weighing in with a rather better option, but the later 
development had left some seriously damaged feelings, 
because to most impartial observers Porsche’s GT1 was 
self-evidently neither in production nor on sale, and its 
presence in these races had therefore driven a coach and 


horses through the entire spirit of the young BPR series. 


Y 


=, 
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Jarama 4-Hours, Spain 
9 April 1995 


Winners Ray Bellm and Maurizio Sala 
with second placeman John Nielsen 
(5) on the Jarama podium after 
their McLaren Fl GTR 1-2 finish. 
Two more new McLarens appeared 
on the Jarama grid: Moody Fayed’s 
yellow Harrods-liveried Mach One 
Racing car ‘O6R' entrusted to Andy 
Wallace/Justin Bell (44) while Fabien 
Giroix's Jacadi entry ‘O7R’ would be 
co-driven by Olivier Grouillard. David 
Price ran his Harrods and West cars 
(6) on Goodyear tyres, while GTC's 
Gulf McLarens ran on Michelins 
During Jarama testing Lindsay 
Owen-Jones had rolled his GTC Gulf 
car ‘O4R’ which missed this race and 
had to be rebuilt around a new 
chassis. The new McLaren GTRs 
really proved an endurance racing 
force to be reckoned with at Jarama 


five started, all finished — 1-2-4-5-14 
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Nurburgring, Germany 
23 April 1995 


Game, set and match! Five McLarens 
started the German race, on Porsche's 
home ground, and came home 
1-2-3-4-5, Bellm/Sala (2,4) scored 
their fourth victory in five races 

after cannily saving the brakes and 
avoiding a mid-race pad change — 
leading home the Giroix/Grouillard 


Jacadi car (L), Nielsen/Bscher’s 
West McLaren, Owen-Jones/Raphanel 
and Andy Wellace/Justin Bell in the 
Harrods GTR (3,5). 


This result spurred on Porsche's 

new GT1 design taking shape on 

the drawing boards at Weissach. 

The tremendous success of McLaren's 
road car-turned-racer was stirring up 
trouble for the future... 
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Donington Park 4-Hours, England 


8 May 1995 


The BPR calendar was overloaded 
with rounds 6 and 7 being run just 
six days apart. With Le Mans 
looming, after Donington all but one 
McLaren would miss Montlhéry. 


Five McLarens topped the Donington 
grid, Nielsen's West car (7,20) on 
pole from Harrods’, with Jacadi’s 
(11) third, then the Gulf pair. 
Nielsen and Andy Wallace made all 
the early running, until the 


Englishman suffered a collision. The 
Jacadi ‘O7R' Jed at half distance but 
Grouillard was heavily penalised for 
twice speeding in the pit-lane. 

The West car won from Owen-Jones 
and Raphanel (12). 


24 Nov 1994 | Colour scheme our GTA. 
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17-18 June 1995: The fairytale — 
McLaren Cars’ well-used test hack 
GTR — the originally papaya-and- 
silver liveried works development 
chassis ‘01R’, leased and re-liveried 
for its new Japanese Ueno Clinic 
Sponsors — screams through the 


Lee Mea NS 


£» 


aCe. 


LT ALMOST SINCE ITS INCEPTION — in 1923 — the Le Mans 24-Hour 
BSS 


SF" / 
LEMANS 


Grand Prix d’Endurance has been regarded as the motoring world’s 


single most prestigious motor race. Alfa Romeo, Bentley, Bugatti, Ferrari, Ford, 


Jaguar, Mercedes-Benz, Nissan, Porsche, Toyota — each of these household names 


would, over more than five decades, invest massive effort and much treasure in 


attempting to win the race known worldwide as simply ‘Le Mans’. ot 
Mie, 


So popular had the classic become that, in preparation for 
the 1995 edition, April pre-qualifying had to whittle 70 
entries down to 48 acceptances. All seven McLaren Fl1s 
made the cut, but a Ferrari F40 set fastest GT time. 

Mark Blundell was second-fastest in Ray Bellm’s GTC 
Gulf McLaren ‘02R’, while Frenchman Yannick Dalmas and 
the Finn J.J. Lehto made an interesting pairing in what was 
literally ‘a dark horse’, the Japanese-sponsored all-black 
‘Ueno Clinic’-liveried prototype F1 GTR — chassis ‘01R’. 

Ron Dennis had been approached, through McLaren’s 
energetic Tokyo agent Minoru Yasukawa, by Japanese 
businessman Motokazu Sayama. His company Kokusai 
Kaikatsu Ltd ran hospitals and clinics. ‘Kokusai Kaikatsu’ 
translates as ‘international development’. Mr Sayama was 
a committed McLaren enthusiast who saw running a car at 
Le Mans as much as fun as valuable global promotion. 

Gordon Murray: “At the time of his first approach, 
every GTR was spoken for apart from our old test hack. 
It lacked all the latest updates because you modify the 


cars you're building, not the 


extra GTR in the race and Mr Sayama was really 

keen, so I had the test car updated to run in his 

‘Ueno Clinic’ colours and I asked Paul Lanzante 

if he would run it for us”. oa 
Former Tyrrell Formula 1 mechanic Lanzante 

ran an Historic racing restoration and preparation 

business at Kingsley, Hampshire. He had done 


some good work on historic McLaren cars while also 


running an historic D-Type Jaguar for Ray Bellm. His cy 
high standards were not in question, and he was to be 
assisted by former Spice designer Graham Humphrys. 

Mr Sayama wanted Japanese star Masanori Sekiya as 
one driver, while McLaren engaged Yannick Dalmas and 
J.J. Lehto as his team mates. 

Five-time Le Mans winner Derek Bell MBE was 
invited to co-drive the Mach One Racing Harrods GTR 
with his son, Justin, and Andy Wallace. 

No factory Porsches competed. The charismatic 
German company had no proper GT1 car available, 


so pinned its hopes instead 


hack you've been testing. All 
the teams were approached 
to see if any would sell Ueno 
some sponsorship space, but 
their own deals had long- 
since been done and none 
were keen on diluting their 


backers’ exposure. 


upon the Porsche-powered 
Le Mans Prototypes from 
Courage and Kremer. These 
open cars could circulate Le 
Mans as much as 7-8 seconds 
per lap quicker than such 
regular BPR/GT runners as 
the McLaren Fis, but they 


Yet another champagne celebration 


Sarthe pine forests on its way to 
momentous victory in the Le Mans 
24-Hours classic... 


; ; ; Y this time for J.J. Lehto, Yannick 
Ron Dennis: “We felt it were heavily handicapped PE ee at aU 


Dalmas and Masanori Sekiya, 


would be good to have an by smaller fuel tanks. McLaren's Le Mans winners 
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Prelude — Team parade 


Le Mans scrutineering 


1. The twin GTC Gulf cars of Sala 
Blundell and Bellm and Raphanel, 
Alliot and Owen-Jones, run by 


Michael Cane (centre, back row) 
2 The two David Price Racing-run 


cars of Nie 


Wallace, Bel 


Mass and £ 


d Be 


13th and fifth 1 1 
anything other than tl 
F 
rac 
a event had ¢ h 
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1995 Le Mans 
GT1 qualifying 
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J3R’ which 
on at the wheel 


the night 


1 GTR was 


actually 


th his 


en Cars’ word 


i that the GTR's 


vould last the entire 
ut overhaul. Including 


not only did precisely that 


6 Dec 1994 


Three Ferrari F40s set the GT Category qualifying 


pace, pursued by an entire pack of McLarens ~ Lehto 
quickest in now black-liveried ‘Ueno Clinic’ mule GTR. 

Before that 1995 24-Hours began, few old Le Mans 
hands would credit that - even by the two-hour mark — 
the debutant McLarens would pack the top three 
positions, nor that one or another would then lead for the 
following 22 hours. 

Fine rain, driven by a strong breeze, kept the track 
treacherously slippery from the second hour through to 
Sunday morning. Mario Andretti’s open-cockpit Courage 
C34 disputed the lead for four hours, but lost six laps after 
Andretti spun it into the Porsche Curves wall. H-J Stuck 
bent his Kremer Porsche K8. The Ferrari F40s proved 
uncompetitive in race tune. And all the more important 
Porsche 911 GTs dropped out before midnight... 

Undoubted star of the race was J.J. Lehto, who 


stormed the Ueno car superbly through the night in the 
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most treacherous conditions. His Lanzante-run team had 
made a very cautious start, awaiting developments before 
applying pressure. Dalmas ran ninth for the first two 
hours, and fell a complete lap behind after three. Paul’s 
strategy — which he kept drumming into his crew and 
drivers — was to maintain a watching brief, keep the car 
together mechanically, and then seek to unleash it in the 
latter stages once clear targets might become identifiable. 
Lehto, Dalmas and Sekiya built up remorseless 
momentum, picking off their rivals one by one. The car 
soared into the lead with seven hours still to run. Lehto 
had closed down the hapless Justin Bell — in the leading 
Harrods McLaren ‘06R’ — taking between 5-10 seconds a 
lap off the young Englishman through the dreary dawn. 
The Harrods GTR had led at the second-hour mark 
from Nielsen and Jochen Mass - second in the West 
McLaren ‘03R’ (Nielsen, ever-heroic, driving the first four 


hours without relief), Bellm, Sala and Blundell ran third in 


n Murray can hardly believe it 
and neither can Masanori Sekiya. 

The Japanese star has just won 

Le Mans in the one-time prototype 

test hack McLaren Fl GTR 
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the Gulf McLaren ‘02R’ until Bellm made a rare error in 
worsening rain, smashing head-on into the safety wall. 
“Any other car”, he said, “would have been out on the 
spot, and in any other car I’m sure | would have been 
hurt.” As it was the repair cost seven laps. 

Lindsay Owen-Jones’s Gulf car ‘O8R’ led at quarter 
distance, but was then crashed by Philippe Alliot. The 
West McLaren lost its 11th-hour lead when its clutch 
began to drag, the all-synchro road-standard gearbox 
faltering. David Price opted to change it, but John Nielsen 
rejoined with cold brakes and crashed immediately at the 
first chicane, before owner Bscher had even driven. 

At half-distance McLaren Fl GTRs ran 1-2-4-5, split 
only by the fast open-cockpit Wollek/Andretti/Helary 
Courage. The Harrods McLaren led the second hour and 
then consistently from hours 12 to 16, before Lehto so 
spectacularly caught Justin Bell, the yellow-and-green car 
then heading the field again from hours 19-22. 

The yellow car’s clutch began dragging. Gear 
selection became increasingly difficult. On Sunday 
afternoon, two stops from the end, Andy Wallace was 


unable to find a gear even to rejoin after a pit-stop. The 
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relentless Ueno Clinic GTR, from one lap down, moved 
ahead before the yellow car could rejoin, at reduced 
speed, eventually being passed by the flying Courage into 
the final hour. 

Amidst great drama the Courage began reeling in the 
leading black McLaren, but the GTR was equal to the 
challenge as the minutes counted down... 

Seven McLarens had started this great classic. Two 
had crashed, but five finished, 1-3-4-5 overall (a crushing 
GT Category 1-2-3-4 result) while the amateur-driven 
BBA car ‘O5R’ cruised home 13th. For decades, Japan had 
been fascinated by Le Mans - victory there a highly- 
prized icon. Mazda had won there in the past — but with 
an all-Caucasian crew. Now in the Ueno Clinic McLaren 
Masanori Sekiya became the first Japanese driver to win... 
and what had begun as Mr Sayama’s idea of a jolly 
weekend's sporting fun had made Sekiya a national hero 
back home. 

For McLaren Cars, Le Mans ’95 marked the greatest 
Le Mans race debut in depth ever achieved, by any 
manufacturer... ever. 


Not bad for a detuned road car! 


1,2 GIC Motorsport’s Gulf 
McLarens had a torrid time at Le 
Mans '95: Ray Bellm (and his car) 
surviving a shatteringly heavy impact 
when it crashed in the Porsche 
Curves, while Lindsay Owen-Jones's 
GTR led before it was crashed with 
Philippe Alliot at the wheel, The 
Bellm/Blundell/Sala car eventually 
survived to finish fourth, seven laps 
behind its winning Ueno Clinic- 
liveried sister car. 
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Ripping into the damp, slick, 
treacherous night, the Ueno Clinic car 
(3) paced the field, while John 
Nielsen would crash the West 
McLaren (4) as the GRT Jacadi car 
(5) sought to uphold French honour. 


Dusk to dawn the long race ripped on 
(6-10) the cars ever more travel- 

stained, pit stops ever more tense and 
strained as the crews inevitably began 


to feel the strain. 


Ron Dennis was following the 24- 
Hours on satellite television from a 
friend's house in Godalming, Surrey, 
occasionally reaching for the 
telephone to call his men on their 


mobiles in the Le Mans pits. 


The F1 GTR customers had each 


been assured that McLaren would not 
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fun a ‘works’ caf against them and 
the Ueno Clinic entry had been 


ed with some disquiet. His men 


recall him being concerned at one 


that — given the chance — one of 


stablished customer cars should 


win rather than the black Jatecomer. 


eloped trouble 


ining fast, 
asking him to gauge customer 


support for giving 'O1R’ its head 


alled the most f 


Ray Bellm sa’ 


That can win, You might 
get the chance again!” 


Each McLaren custome 


wanted a McLaren t 


could not be theirs 


Overleaf Night-rider: the 1 


Le Mans-winning first prototype 
McLaren F1 GTR singing its baritone 


song through the long wet night 
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GTR launch 


1995 Le Mans 24Hours, 
Sarthe, France 


Ast J.J. Lehto/Yannick Dalmas/ 
Masanori Sekiya (Kokusai Ka/katsu 
Racing McLaren ‘01R’) 298 laps 
(168.992 km/h) 


3rd Andy Wallace/Derek Bell/ 
Justin Bell (Mach One Racing 
McLaren ‘O6R') 296 laps 


4th Ray Bellm/Maurizio Sandro 
ala/Mark Blundell (Gu/f Racing GTC 
McLaren ‘02R’ laps 


Sth Fabien Giroix/Olivier Grouillard/ 
Deletraz (Giroix R. 
McLaren ‘O7R’) 290 laps 


13th Jean-Luc Maury-Laribie 
Marc Sourd/He ulain (BBA 
Competition McLaren ‘O5R’) 266 laps 


Rtd Lindsay Owen-Jones/ 
Pierre-Henri Raphanel/Philippe Alliot 
in Gulf Racing GTC McLaren ‘O8R’ 
crashed at 8 hours 


John Nielsen/Joc 


2-6 From rduous, wreck 
strewn ? he drying dawn 
Andy We with Derek and Ju: 
Bell in the t Ids car give it ¢ 
with a dra 
nte-run Ko 
a final 
Stained stop, and completes 


ning run 


7 No podium ceremony is more 


harder earned than 


8 Phil Harding, Mark Grair 
A AcLaren Cars 
brate a hoped for but barely 


believat 


So mu 


expende since that 


had been installed in 1990. 
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Anderstorp 4-Hours, 
Sweden 
2 July 1995 


1,3 The one that got away 

the McLaren Fl GTRs were beaten 
by Ferrari's F40s at the Swedish 
Anderstorp circuit in both '95 and ‘96 


Dave Price (2) perhaps pondering 
on some of the reasons why 


GTH 


Pokka 1,000 Kms, 
Suzuka, Japan 
26 August 1995 


4,7 |n ferocious heat the Andy 
Wallace/ Karl Wendlinger Harrods 
McLaren eventually retired from 
the Japanese BPR round when it 
lost a wheel 


5,6 Even one hour on track in 
Suzuka’s sauna conditions was too 
much for some drivers, yet the 
resilient John Nielsen drove double 
stints twice in the second-placed 
West McLaren. The magnificently- 
liveried BBA car finished 11th 
co-driven by Maury-Laribiere, 
Jean-Paul Libert and Jun Harada. 


13 Feb 1995 


LUGSL NCU WING 
SEG G- 


Silverstone 4-Hours, 
England 


17 September 1995 


1,2 Hard-driving Olivier Grouillard 
oined Andy Wallace in the Harrods 
McLaren at Silverstone and — in 
considerable style ~ they proceeded to 
win the last three races of the year. 

In heavy rain Andy started from his 
first BPR pole position, but almost 
crashed on the startline, ‘O6R’ 
snapping to the right on the damp 


track, heading towards the pit wall 


“| really thought | was going to cause 
the biggest crash in the history of 
sports car racing” said Wallace, who 
declutched, snatched third gear, then 
accelerated again as the fish-taiting 
McLaren came back straight. When 
Grouillard took over at half-distance, 
he was instantly penalised for 
speeding in the pit-lane 


But even after serving his penalty 
he was able to stay ahead of the two 
fastest Ferrari F4Os — and won. 
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Nogaro 4Hours, 
France 
8 October 1995 


3,4 The McLaren F1 GTRs, back 
on top form, qualified 1-2-3-4, ahead 
of four Ferrari F40s, and finished 1-2 
3-4. Goodyear tyre progress assisted 
the Dave Price-run Harrods and West 
cars to finish first and second, ahead 
of the Bellm/Sala and Owen-Jones/ 
Raphanel GTC Gulf entries. 


SS = 
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Zhuhai 3-Hours, 
People’s Republic 
of China 

5 November 1995 


Between the solid walls of the 
Chinese street circuit, veteran race 
reporter Mike Cotton observed “Why, 
even Ray Bellm and Thomas Bscher 
(8) pondered on the possibilities of 
wrecking their precious toys, and 
resolved to be nice to each other!” 
The BBA McLaren of Maury- 
Laribiere/Libert finished fifth (LO); 
it was nip and tuck between the 

Fl GTRs and F40s early on (9); 
Giroix/Deletraz brought the Jacadi 
car home third (5, 7); and was the 
Republic really prepared for this? (6) 


13 Mar 1995 | Memo about GTR design and ¢ eucloprient 


Rather more than a racer on the road: 
only five of the formidable McLaren 
F1 LM model were produced in the 
winter of 1995-96, to commemorate 
the five Fl GTRs which had finished 
so memorably at Le Mans and had 
brought McLaren victory in the 24- 
Hour race to add to its long catalogue 
of Formula 1 World Championship, 
CanAm, Indy and minor Formula 
laurels. The 6.1-litre dry-sump V12 
engines carried these distinctive cam 
covers and were tuned to develop 
4lbhp more than the standard 
production units — one quirk being 
that this was actually 68bhp more 
than the racing Fl GTRs. 


Chapter 
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y— _“HAVING WON LE MANs - and with five of our cars cars finishing 


ald to achieve the most successful debut in the entire history of the 
24-Hour race — we felt this was a landmark in McLaren’s career which was worth 
celebrating with something special. And so we produced the limited-edition batch 
of GTR-style racing cars for the road — one built for each of the five cars which 
had finished ~ and we called these five the McLaren F1 LM.” 


Ron Dennis was justifiably proud of what his team had In fact the new F1 LM was effectively the endurance 
achieved first time out in what Gordon Murray considers racing GIR modified in only the most minimal degree 
to be “by some margin one of the most difficult challenges necessary to render it legal for use upon the public road. 

in the motor racing world. To win Le Mans actually entails While racing regulation air-restrictors on the pure-bred 
more work in designing and building suitable cars than to F1 GTR presented only a 39.4mm intake orifice in each of 
win an entire Formula 1 World Championship”. As an the twin ‘stacks’ above the driver’s head, no such 
engineer who has done both, his qualifications to say as restrictors applied to the road-going LM. Consequently, 
much are rare indeed. while the racing GTR V12 engine topped-out at 636bhp — 


When the first of the five limited-edition batch of with the draggy add-on rear wing giving a maximum 
be-winged McLaren F1 LMs emerged from McLaren Cars, speed of some 215mph on the chicane-slowed Mulsanne 
the press release described it as being “not a race replica Straight — the F1 LM road car offered its five enthusiastic 
but following the specification of the Le Mans-winning F1 new owner/drivers no less than 668bhp, enough to drag 
GTR, the chassis, engine and transmission virtually the high-downforce rear wing through the air at up to 
identical, being modified only enough to make them road 225mph (360km/h). While this was still not quite as fast as 
useable. The most significant difference the wingless production F1, it was allied 
between the F1 LM and the F1 GTR is the 


acceleration, substantially greater in 


to considerable advantage in ultimate 
cornering performance, and even 
the LM, possible owing to the fact 
that the LM is some 60kg lighter than 


the racing car, and the engine not 


more so in its absolutely shattering 
punch and acceleration, spread far 
through the mid-range. With its 
limited by inlet air restrictors” — as free-breathing race-spec engine 


was mandatory for the racing cars. only mildly re-mapped for road 
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The McLaren F1 LM featured GTR- 
style body fittings, plus the strutted 
rear wing which — despite its extra 
horsepower — actually rendered it 
slower in a straight line than the less 
drag-inducing wingless production F1 
bodyshape. {ts acceleration and 
cornering performance were, 
however, simply prodigious! 


Altered visual impact of the Fl LM 
came from the different proportions 


provided by its 18-inch diameter road 


wheels comp: to the production 


Fi's 17-inch, quite apart from the 


GTR-style sills and rear wing 


The startling papaya colour reflected 
an old McLaren ‘tartan’, chosen 
originally by Bruce’s partner Teddy 
Mayer for the 1967 CanAm season 
sports cars “to make them stand out 
better on TV” 


That year's M6A cars became CanAm 
Champions ~ Bruce's original M6GT 
road car project derived from their 
design — and the papaya livery 
survived on McLaren’s works 

CanAm sports cars until 1972, 

on the Formula 1 cars unti! 1971, 
and on its Indy cars until '74 
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Yet again much thought went into 
the detail specification of the Fl LM 
— as in the gearchange (above) and 
handbrake lever designs which were 
made simply “more mechanical”, 
adding to the spartan, purposeful, 
sheer utility of a model intended 

to be a beast, featuring the least 
possible modification from racing 
GTR design to make it truly road 


legal — and road useable. 


16 Mar 1995 


use, the LM disposed of 520lbs/ft 
torque (705Nm) at a sleepy 4,500rpm. 
Allowing for minimal wheelspin, 
such irresistible torque would yield a 
0-60mph time inside 4 seconds and 
0-100mph inside 7 

Ron Dennis: “It had been one of 
Bruce McLaren’s dreams to produce 
the ultimate road-going sports car. 
McLaren Cars had achieved this 
initially with the standard production 


Stephen Sutcliffe 


Fl model. Now in respect for Bruce’s 
memory we finished the LMs — which really did provide a 
genuine race car experience on the road — in the orange 
‘papaya’ colour which the team cars wore in Bruce’s day. 
“Our aim is always to produce excellence by design — 
the Fl LM simply underlined this commitment.” 
The uncompromisingly high-performance quintet of 
F1 LMs featured full underbody ground-effect floors as in 
the GTR without the fan-assistance of the standard Fis. 
In place of a “BB ’Foil” system the LMs carried the full-spec 


Le Mans front bodywork — save for its podded auxiliary 


“In this debut year, 
the racing F1 GTR, 
which bears uncanny 
resemblance to the 
road car, has lost 
only one of the 10 
races it has begun.” 


Wind tunnel, PLOYLANUNE — Le Mares. 


driving lights - and the competition- 
style rear wing section. 

It rode on GTR-type 18-inch 
diameter OZ alloy wheels, but with 
10.85-inch-wide front rims compared 
to 9-inch on the production Fl, and 
11-inch on the racing GTRs. Steel-disc 
brakes were fitted rather than the 
racers’ carbon-spec, and while the 96 
(and 97) GTRs were to be equipped 
with weight-saving magnesium- 
cased gearboxes, the five LMs used 
production F1 aluminium-cased transmissions, containing 
GTR-style straight-cut gears instead of the far-quieter 
helical-cut production type. They also adopted the heavy- 
duty specification, gun-drilled drive shafts and tripod CV 
joints of the GTRs. 


The 90-litre production fuel cell was retained rather 


than the 100-litre G'R-type, and overall — while the racing 
GTR’s kerb weight was 1,012kg (2,226lbs), some 122kg 
less than the finalised production F1’s ~ the LM was a 


cruiserweight at 1,062kg (2,336lbs). 
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Race-bred pedigree was brandished 
consciously upon the Fl LM ina 
style much less muted than on the 


original, refined, purely road-going 
production F1 


The F] LM’s nose treatment featured 
the more angular, larger-area cheek 
intakes to feed the split engine 
cooling radiators ahead of each front 
wheel. The inboard vertical slots 
which on the Fl GTRs fed cooling 
air through the main chassis beams 
to cool the water pipes and exit in 
the engine bay — were blanked off 
here. The central intake cooled brakes 
and cockpit. In the GTRs it fed only 
the brakes, cabin air being drawn in 
through the bonnet top intake, which 
was blanked off in the LM 
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Meanwhile, for the 1996 racing season, an improved 


specification for the GTR was developed, saving weight, 
improving the engine and providing a more user-friendly 
car, certainly easier to repair in the field. 

The vulnerable gearbox was uprated with stronger 
shafts, thicker-wall casings and wider gear-wheels. More 
time was spent in the wind-tunnel seeking enhanced 
downforce with more efficient internal ducting. Changing 
the shape of the driver cooling duct yielded 10kg extra 
downforce. An overall 3-4 per cent performance gain was 
considered very good — “Over 24 hours at Le Mans, such 
a gain can really count”. 

While the basic monocoque chassis/body unit 
remained unchanged from production, where racing 
mechanics had cursed the ’95 cars for their road-style 
access hatches and relative inaccessibility, more easily 
removable panels were provided for ’96. 

Up-date kits were available to owners of existing ‘95 
GTRs, backed-up by lavish parts books, set-up, service 
and operating manuals of unprecedented standard for 
both ’95 and '96-spec customers. In addition, Jeff Hazell’s 
service team offered full support at every race. 

While nine F1 GTRs had been completed by July 18, 
1995, the ‘96 prototype — ‘10R’ — was then ready for testing 
on December 12. Eight 96-spec racing cars were delivered 
before the end of April, while one team’s client owners 
preferred to have their ‘95 cars updated in-house, not 
using the McLaren Cars’ update kit. 


The scene was set for the racing season of ’96... 


Everything about the McLaren Fl 
LM's specification, its availability for 
genuine customer sale and road use, 
the production of spares back-up 
and service support, absolutely 
fulfilled the letter of contemporary 
BPR racing regulations and was a 
conscious effect by McLaren Cars 
to do the job properly — unlike 
come-lately purebred racing cars 
unavailable for genuine customer 
sale which had been allowed to 
horn in on BPR competition, 
threatening its very survival 


23 Apr 1995 |. Virburgring GT race ~ 1-9-3-9-5f/) 


Escort to the colour! The Le Mans-winning F1 GTR ‘O1R' nose to nose with works-prototype 
standard Fl ‘XP3' provide company for the first-off McLaren Fl LM ‘XP1LM’ 
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Fiercer competition typified the 
McLaren F1 GTRs’ second season of 
racing in 1996 — as here at Jarama 
near Madrid in Spain as Jan Lammers’ 
startling black Lotus disputes the first 
corner wheel-to-wheel with the Andy 
Wallace/Olivier Grouillard ‘Harrods’ 
car. Four hours later, the twin GTC 
Gulf team GTRs of James Weaver/ 
Ray Bellm and Pierre-Henri Raphanel/ 
Lindsay Owen-Jones will ripple 

home first and second. 
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THROUGH THE FIRST HALF of this, its second season in competition, the McLaren 
F1 GTR maintained its glittering record of success, still in the face of Ferrari's 
F40 variants which only once fulfilled their undoubted potential. But the 
emergence at Le Mans of the all-new tailor-made racing Porsche GT1 and — 
more controversially — its acceptance in late-season BPR Global Endurance 
races, caused little less than shock, disbelief and frustrated dismay among the 
McLaren teams. The German car had been barely homologated, it was most 
decidedly not yet on public sale and it was a true works team entry, campaigned 
by Porsche AG itself. Furthermore, it had been purpose-built from a clean sheet 
of paper as a circuit racer. 


In Porsche’s eyes this was all a simple matter of 
reasserting their once absolute —- but now seriously 
challenged — endurance racing superiority. McLaren Cars 
had arrived upon their scene in 1995 with a mid-engined 
car which had proved itself to be superior in every respect 
to the established 911 Turbo variants with their engines 
overhung behind the rear axle. Now the Weissach-based 
team would reassert its natural supremacy with all the 
means at its disposal — both technical and political. 

The Global series promoters, Barth, 
Peter and Ratel, were seriously split 
by this development and had to 
resolve their differences, Barth 
naturally being under great 
pressure from his employer at 


Porsche, Herbert Ampferer, to 


allow the GT1 to race (and to win, easily — being in a 
totally uncompromised performance class of its own) at 
Brands Hatch, Spa and Zhuhai. The Porsche party line 
was: “We are taking orders for the GT1 so of course it is on 
sale. You couldn’t go out and buy a Morgan off the shelf, 
now could you...?” 

While Porsche GT1 was permitted to compete in 


these late season BPR races it 


was not eligible for points — a 
deceptive compromise. While 
the ‘guest’ Porsche factory 
drivers would celebrate their 
race wins for the cameras, 
established teams were little short 
of incensed, pointing out that if Porsche’s 


drivers were on the podium, and took the trophies, 
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The prototype '96-spec GTR 
development car — chassis ‘1OR’ — 
was startlingly tiveried for initial testing 
{t was, after all, making a point. 

The programme was ongoing, and 
McLaren Cars remained in racing 
with even more serious intent. 
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Left The '96-spec paper racer: 
Gordon's sketches for wind tunnel test 
features and a revised fuel system. 
The updated GTRs lost a little weight 
and were made more user-friendly 
for operators in the field. Where the 
'95-spec Fl GTR had been 90 per 
cent the original road car, the '96 F1 
GTRs would be 50 per cent, and the 
ultimate '97 ‘Longtails’ would be 90 
per cent pure racer. 


3 May 1995 


then how could they explain to their disappointed — 
publicly uncredited - sponsors that their McLaren had 
won ‘in reality’? 

The ever competitive Ray Bellm proposed formation 
of a Teams association to negotiate with BPR, and the 
autumn of ’96 became a contentious time for all involved. 
But then, just when it seemed that BPR could resolve the 
issue, the FIA declared its intention to 
establish a World GT Championship 
for ‘97, in effect taking what had been 
BPR’s successful series. 

The leading McLaren Fl GTR 
teams were little changed for 1996: 
Gulf Racing/GTC Motorsport ran 
two new, updated Fl GTRs for Ray Bellm with James 
Weaver, and Lindsay Owen-Jones/Pierre-Henri Raphanel, 
while David Price Racing was to campaign two updated 
‘95 model McLarens for Thomas Bscher/John Nielsen and 
Andy Wallace/Olivier Grouillard. 

James Weaver was taking the place of Maurizio Sala 
alongside Bellm, and he publicly marvelled at these 


$1-million ‘toys’ which contrasted so favourably to the 


Dyson Racing Ford Riley & Scott which he had been racing 


“McLaren's stroke 
of genius.” 


Sport Auto 
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in the US. “You could hardly spend $1 million in a season 
in the States”, he remarked. 

Fabien Giroix (Giroix Racing Team) raced a new F1 
GTR with Jean-Denis Deletraz, backed by Franck Muller 
Technowatch, the Swiss watchmaker. AMG meanwhile 
bought the ’95 model and were to use it as a test bed for 
their forthcoming V12-engined endurance challenger. 

The Giroix Racing Team/Franck 
Muller 


Suzuka in August and not again until 


McLaren would run at 
Zhuhai in November, as Muller 
appointed a new managing director 
who decided against supporting any 
European races after Le Mans. 

BBA Competition continued to run their faithful old 
95 McLaren for Jean-Luc Maury-Laribiere and associates. 
Word was within the BPR fraternity that Laribiere had 
run the entire 1995 season without removing his GTR’s 
engine, only doing so after qualifying at Zhuhai in 
November when a misfire became too bad to tolerate, and 
a new ignition sensor had to be fitted at the front of the 
V12. For the ‘96 season, with fresh oil in the tank, his car 


was again run by Noel del Bello. 


With high-profile Fina petroleum 
backing, the Bigazzi BMW touring car 
team planned to run McLaren F1 
GTRs at Le Mans '96 — McLaren Cars 
persuading them to tackle a dress- 
rehearsal race first, at Silverstone 
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Paul Ricard 4Hours, France 
3 March 1996 


1. Of 56 starters, 22 were in the 
GT1 Category, six of them McLarens 


2 Olivier Grouillard’s Harrods ‘O6R’ 
was taken out by Jean-Pierre Jarier’s 
but the Igol (oil) backed Ferrari Club brakeless Porsche. 


{talia Ferrari F40s quatified faster 
3 Laribiere's old faithful BBA car, 


‘O5R’, finished 11th ahead of 
Giroix's delayed new ‘11R' 


only for fuel consumption again to be 
their downfall, demanding four stops 
against the McLarens' standard three. 
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Monza 4hours 
23 March 1996 


4 Bad day for GTC as Owen-Jones's 
brand-new ‘15R’ did not start due to 
a fuel leak found just before going to 
the grid and James Weaver had to 
abandon the sister car in a gravel 
trap after a territorial dispute with 

a very aggressive John Nielsen. 


5,6 Nielsen/Bscher’s turn to win 
in their Old Faithful ‘O3R’ from the 
second-placed GRT Muller McLaren 
of Giroix/Deletraz/Cottaz. 
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Jeff Hazell — godfather to the Fl GTRs 
~ handled McLaren Cars' liaison, 


support and technical back-up with 
the customer teams. 


7 May 1995 
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Donington GT race -— 1-2-3 


Jarama 4-Hours, Spain 
14 April 1996 


7 The GTC Gulf-McLaren team’s 
great day as Weaver/Bellm and 
Raphanel/Owen-Jones finished 1-2, 
beating Gounon/Bernard/Belmondo’s 
Igol Ferrari F40 into third place, while 
Giroix/Deletraz/Cottaz finished fourth 
in the GRT Muller McLaren 


8 Andy Wallace and Grouillard led 
most of the way and seemed set for 
a grandstand finish between Wallace 
and Weaver only for a backmarker 
to push the yellow GTR off the road 


9 Flightdeck — McLaren Fl GTR 


DM Wid Ui 


Silverstone 4-Hours, 
England 
12 May 1996 


LO wo brand-new Fina McLarens — 
“16R’ and ‘17R’ — made their debut, 
entered by Team Bigazzi for BMW. 
Steve Soper was paired with double- 
World Champion Nelson Piquet, and 
Jacques Laffite with Marc Duez. Soper 


started from pole, and led for 34 Japs 
until he ran out of fuel. Piquet could 
only resume almost a lap down, 
allowing Wallace and Grouillard 
(11, 12) to win their second 
consecutive Silverstone race. Simply 
as a Styling feature the engines in the 
Bigazzi cars wore purple cam covers. 
The rival teams cried ‘Foul’ believing 
these were special works engines 
Hazell offered the chance to swap 
engines which soothed nerves “but | 
doubt they ever believed us. 

The Bigazzi team’s McLaren Fl GTRs 
would reappear at Le Mans, and had a 
successful race series in Brazil ending 
the year at Curitiba and Brasilia 
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= ee THE MCLAREN’S CUSTOMER TEAMS’ attempt to repeat their 24-Hour 


4 


=| race win of 95 saw six F1 GTRs emerge from the April pre-qualifying 


weekend with assured entries for the race in June. While the six fastest times 


Only one McLaren failed to make the cut, 
Laribiere’s hapless BBA entry which was 
crashed, early on, by Michel Ligonnet. 

\ In official qualifying, Pierluigi Martini 
\ lapped in 3:46 in the open Joest Porsche 
» LMP, while the BMW Bigazzi team’s 
Steve Soper set the fastest McLaren time at 
3:48.530, from Lehto’s ’49.951. 

The ‘wild card’ entry earned by the 
preceding winner (Kokusai Kaikatsu and ‘in 
the gift’ of McLaren Cars) admitted Fabien Giroix’s 
GRT Muller McLaren, to be co-driven by Deletraz and 


overall were of course set by Le Mans Prototypes, the quickest GT Category 
& driver was again the previous year’s victorious McLaren star-turn, J.J. Lehto, 
this time out in Ray Bellm’s Gulf-liveried car, who out-paced Thierry 
Boutsen in the brand-new debutant Porsche GT1. 


Bellm car lay fifth, four laps down on the leading Joest 
Porsche and three behind Zuffenhausen’s GT1s. 
Soper/Duez/Laffite ran seventh, five laps back, 
Piquet/Cecotto/Sullivan were also there, eighth, while a 
further eight laps behind were Nielsen/Bscher /Kox (10th 
overall), Owen-Jones/Raphanel/Brabham (lith) and 
Wallace/Grouillard/Bell (12th). They were biding their 
time, but the McLarens were suddenly simply not really 
fast enough — and then their reliability began to crumble... 
Soper’s McLaren needed a new gearbox, then so did 
Piquet’s. Lindsay Owen-Jones’s car was delayed by a 


clutch-system hydraulic leak and, around midday, the 


1996 Le Mans 
GT1 qualifying 


1st Bellm/Lehto/Weaver 
(Gulf Racing GTC 


McLaren ‘12R’) 3:50.246 


3rd Owen-Jones/Raphanel/ 
(Brabham) (Gulf Racing 
GTC McLaren ‘15R’) 


4th Soper/Laffite/(Duez) 
(Team Bigazzi SRL 
McLaren ‘16R') 3:51.684 


6th Bscher/Nielsen/Kox 
(West Competition DPR 
McLaren ‘O3R’) 3:53,171 


7th Cecotto/(Piquet)/(Sullivan) 
(Team Bigazzi SRL 
McLaren '17R') 3:53.746 


8th Wallace/Grouillard/(D. Bell) 
(Mach-One Racing 


15-16 June 1996: sun at the Sarthe 
—and little luck this time for the 
outpaced McLarens, though '95 
winner J.J. Lehto teamed with Bellm 
and Weaver in the GTC Gulf team had 
set fastest GT1 time in pre-qualifying. 
While three assorted Porsches 
dominated throughout, the dry race 
was run at much higher pace than 

in '95 and gearboxes proved to be 
the GTRs’ Achilles heel. After much 
difficulty the six survivors finished 
4-5-6-8-9-11 while one retired. 


Sala, putting seven McLarens on the Le Mans grid. But the 
1996 24-Hours simply did not go Woking’s way... 

While the prototype Porsche led, second and third 
places — 1st and 2nd in the GT1 Category — were occupied 
by the two debutant Porsche GT1s, leaving the best- 
placed McLarens 4-5-6 ...and frankly outpaced. 

The race was dry, and very fast, and the McLarens’ 
gearboxes proved to be their Achilles heel. Lehto again 
starred, forcing the Weaver/Bellm car into the top six 
during the early stages and even leading both new 
Porsche GT1s on the Saturday evening. “We are doing 
3:58s but the car feels very unstable, it would rather be 
doing 4:03s...” gasped Weaver. 

Eleven hours into the race Giroix’s car retired from 
20th place with a blown engine, probably the result of 
missed gearchanges. At half distance the Lehto/Weaver/ 


Lehto/Weaver/Bellm gearbox failed, losing third overall McLaren ‘O6R') 
and second in GT1. 
Fourth place was then inherited 


by Nielsen/Bscher/Kox in the West 


McLaren, 16 laps behind the winning 
Joest Porsche (an hour, in real time) 

after a steady run which had included 
a 16-minute stop to change the front 
discs, and a spin through the gravel-traps 
by the determined, McLaren enthusiast, 

German banker. 

Almost any other marque in only 
their second Grand Prix d’Endurance 
would have regarded a 4-5-6-8-9-11 
finish as a triumph... But McLaren’s 


standards were higher. 


3:55.484 


Team parade 


Le Mans scrutineering 


1L The two Bigazzi Fina team 
McLaren Fl GTRs, ‘17R’ for 
Cecotto/Piquet/Sullivan and ‘16R’ 
for Soper/Duez/Laffite and (2) the 
) GTC Gulf-McLarens '12R' for 
hto/Weaver/Bellm and ‘15R’ for 


Raphanel/Owen-Jones/Brabham 
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3 Ferrari versus McLaren with the 
Bigazzi Fl GTR narrowly ahead: 
Cecotto/Piquet/ Sullivan would finish 
eighth and Soper/Duez/Laffite 11th - 
both after long delays having broken 
gearboxes changed. 


; 2A wmesW WANS. 
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4 The GTC Gulf-McLarens of 

Raphanel/Owen-Jones/Brabham and 
Lehto/Weaver/Bellm would finish fifth 
and ninth, the latter after a long stop 
to have yet another gearbox changed 


12 May 1995 | Yofinite £'1/ spec 


5 The David Price Racing-run cars 
of Wallace/Grouillard/Bell — ‘O6R' 
and Nielsen/Bscher/Kox — ‘O3R’ 
and (6) the Giroix Racing Team's 
Franck Muller McLaren ‘11R’ to be 
co-driven by Giroix/Deletraz/Sala. 
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7 Nothing like sending the boys off the only retirement amongst the seven 


into a long race with a smile on their Fl GTRs whic 


faces: the Harrods équipe will finish with engine fai 


due to missed gearchanges 


respectably sixth while (&) the 


Franck Muller McLaren would post gearbox faltered 
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1-2 The GTC team’s Gulf Fl GTRs 
for Owen-Jones/Raphanel/David 
Brabham and Bellm/Weaver/Lehto 
would finish 5th and 9th. 


3 David Price Racing's now veteran 
West Competition car — ‘O3R' — 

for Bscher/Nielsen/Peter Kox was 
McLaren's best finisher at Le Mans 
'96, coming home 4th. 


4 Charging into the evening sun: the 
second David Price-prepared Fl GTR 
- entered under the Mach One Racing 
banner in its Harrods livery — was co- 
driven by the strong team of 
Wallace/Grouillard/Derek Bell and 
finished 6th 


S-7 Spirited driving in a low-key 
year for McLaren's modified road cars 
could not overcome the tailor-made 
pace of the three dominant circuit- 
racing Porsches; the Harrods, Gulf 
and West colours all, however, 
featured on the next three finishers 


1996 Le Mans 24Hours, Sarthe, France 


1st Reuter/Jones/Wurz 
(Joest Porsche LMP) 354 laps 


2nd Boutsen/Stuck/Wollek 
(Porsche AG GT1) 353 laps 


3rd Dalmas/Wendlinger/Goodyear 
(Porsche AG GT1) 341 laps 


4th Bscher/Nielsen/Kox (West 
Competition DPR McLaren ‘O3R’) 
338 laps 

5th Owen-Jones/Raphanel/ 
Brabham (Gulf Racing GTC McLaren 
‘15R’) 335 laps 

6th Wallace/Grouillard/D. Bell 
(Mach One Racing McLaren ‘O6R’) 
328 laps 

7th Pescarolo/Lagorce/Collard 
(Courage Porsche C36) 327 laps 
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8th Cecotto/Piquet/Sullivan 
(Team Bigazzi SRL McLaren ‘17R') 
324 laps (gearbox changed) 

9th Bellm/Lehto/Weaver 

(Gulf Racing GTC McLaren ‘12R’) 
320 laps (gearbox changed) 
1LOth Cobb/Dismore/Hendricks 
(Canaska Dodge Viper GTS-R) 
320 laps 

LAth Soper/Laffite/Duez 

(Team Bigazzi SRL McLaren ‘16R’) 
318 laps (gearbox changed) 

Rtdi Giroix/Deletraz/Sala (Kokusai 
Kaikatsu Racing McLaren ‘11R’) 
163 laps (engine) 
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Nurburgring 4-Hours, 
Germany 
30 June 1996 


1. A fine home win for the West 
McLaren of Dr Bscher/Peter Kox from 
the Gulf-McLarens of James Weaver/ 
Ray Bellm and Lindsay Owen-Jones/ 
Pierre-Henri Raphanel for another F1 
GTR 1-2-3 fest. (2)Thomas Bscher’s 
ring of confidence hardly matched by 
either his rivals — or his co-driver. 
Wallace, Kox and Weaver had fought 
a hectic almost Formula Ford-style 
battle for the lead (3), until the 
Harrods car's gearchange failed 
Kox/Bscher won by 7.57 seconds, 
the closest finish of the season 
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Anderstorp 4Hours, 
Sweden 
14 July 1996 


4 While Luciano della Noce/Anders 
Olofsson scored the second 
consecutive Ferrari F40 win on 

this aerodrome circuit, Lindsay 
Owen-Jones and Pierre-Henri 
Raphanel (GTC Gulf-McLaren) 
finished second and Gulf-McLaren 
team-mates Bellm/Weaver third 


S The McLarens’ 6.1-litre V12 
engine... a compact thing of beauty. 


McLaren Cars’ race engineers 
who helped run the programme 
were James Robinson in 1995, 
Steve Ridges 1996 and 

Frank Coppuck 1997. 


Suzuka 1,000 Kms, 
Japan 
25 August 1996 


6 J.J.Lehto again joined Ray Bellm 
and James Weaver in the GTC Gulf 
McLaren, and rewarded the team with 
pole position — Raphanel’s sister car 
second quickest, co-driven by David 
Brabham and Owen-Jones — and 
overall race victory (9). 


While the Olofsson/Luciano della 
Noce Igol Ferrari F40 came home 
second, Andy Wallace/Olivier 
Grouillard took third in the DPR 
Harrods McLaren (8) — Nielsen/ 
Bscher’s West car fourth — Giroix/ 
Deletraz/Prutirat's Muller GTR fifth 

— and the second Gulf car sixth. The 
old, hard-used BBA McLaren became 
the only Woking-built non-finisher, 
when a wheel bearing failed. 


7 Sep 1995 
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Brands Hatch 4-Hours, 
England 
8 September 1996 


10-12 Trouble brewing at Brands 
as, although ‘Wallace and Grommet’ 
in the Harrods McLaren officially won 
the race, their thunder was stolen by 
the concurrent ‘demonstration’ run 
of the debutant new tailor-made 
circuit racing Porsche GT1 co-driven 
by Thierry Boutsen/H.J.Stuck to win 
on the road. Raphanel/Owen-Jones 
and Nielsen/Bscher finished officially 
‘2-3' behind the yellow GTR, while 
Belim/Weaver suffered a rare 

engine failure when securely in 

the lead of the ‘official’ race 


13 Finnish star driver J.J. Lehto 
whose handling of the McLaren F1 
GTRs — particularly whenever a drop 
of rain threatened — amply fulfilled 
this prediction on his colourful 


crash helmet 
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Spa-Francorchamps 
4-Hours, Belgium 
22 September 1996 


11,2 The superiority of a true 
ground-effects circuit-racing ‘special’, 
was plainly demonstrated by Porsche 
AG on the very fast circuit at Spa, 
Thierry Boutsen able to lap 3.3 
seconds quicker than the F40s and 
McLarens. “Oh it was a fantastic 
race”, said James Weaver” for half a 
lap, then we didn't see the Porsche 
again until it lapped us!” With Ray 
Bellm, his Gulf-McLaren finished 
second, the John Nielsen/Thomas 
Bscher West McLaren third — but only 
behind a Porsche which was “not 
really in the race”... Moody Fayed, 
meanwhile, had withdrawn his 


Harrods car from competition 
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Nogaro 4Hours, 
France 
6 October 1996 


3-6 Another great success for the 
GTC Gulf-McLaren 
Bellm/Weaver ahead of Owen-Jones/ 


am, 1-2 overall, 


Raphanel, confirming Ray Bellm and 
James Weaver as the season's 
Champion Drivers. Ray had won no 
fewer than 10 of the 22 BPR races 
held in 1995-96 combined, or 11 out 
of 22 if one adds the ‘first in BPR’ 
result behind the Porsche GT1 at Spa. 
When Peter Kox's West McLaren 
collided with Gounon’s F40 at the first 
corner, broken suspension had finally 
ended owner Thomas Bscher’s faint 
hope of retaining his BPR title. Poor 
Lindsay Owen-Jones began his Gulf- 
McLaren stint with a lurid spin on cold 
tyres and could not maintain position 
thereafter. The door had jammed shut 
at his pit stop leaving him without help 
to adjust his seat and belts, leaving 
him in such a poor driving position 
that he could barely reach the pedals. 


And so the head of L'Oréa! Cosmetics’ 
last BPR race, and perhaps his best 
opportunity to win one, ended with 
another second place 
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Zhuhai 4Hours, 
People’s Republic 
of China 

3 November 1996 


7-10 While the ‘guest’ Porsche 
GT1s dominated on the brand-new 
permanent ZIC circuit, Gulf Oil had 
no interests in China so the GTC 
McLarens appeared instead in 
Marlboro livery. David Brabham 
lined up fourth fastest replacing 
Owen-Jones while J.J. Lehto again 
shared the other GTC car with 
Bellm/Weaver. In great heat, every 
McLaren driver at Zhuhai wished for 
power-assistance, especially since 
the latest GTRs proved much heavier 
to drive. Only 8.4 seconds covered 
places 2-4 — the Gounon/Bernard/ 
Belmondo Ferrari F40 beating the 
Bellm/Lehto/Weaver and Raphanel/ 
Brabham cars back to finish 3-4 
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All-Japan GT 
Championship 
1996 


11-14 During the 1996 season 
the BMW Japan team of Lark- 
sponsored McLaren Fl GTRs had 
dominated in the domestic Japanese 
GT series — featuring such 
International drivers as John Nielsen, 
Ralph Schumacher and David 
Brabham, with Naoki Hattori 


The programme acquired two Fl 
GTRs, chassis ‘13R’ and ‘14R’, 
completed in March '96, followed 
by a third —‘19R’ — in November. 
Forced to run not only extremely 
smail air intake restrictors but also to 
carry punitive ballast weights, these 
c.530bhp Fls dominated the 


Japanese series regardless 
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Lord of the Isles: McLaren’s ‘stretch 
limo’ long-tailed GT Model permitted 
extended body overhangs to be 
homologated for the '97 season’s 
racing Fl GTR. Colin Curwood 
conducted a full photo shoot on 

the prototype in the wintry western 
highlands of Scotland. 


EN HE Fil GT 


GT THE MCLAREN F1 GTR underwent a major revision during the winter 


of 1996-97, amid considerable grumbling that “Porsche built a racing car 
and forced us to do it”. Gordon Murray: “During the “96 season we had raised 
customer support in motor racing to a level never really seen before — with Jeff 
Hazell’s service team present at every meeting, carrying all parts, all part- 
numbered, all clearly illustrated and easily identifiable from our parts books and 
service manuals. Our philosophy right from the start on the GTRs had been to 
ask the simple question ‘Just because it’s a racer, why should the back-up be any 
different to that for a road car?’ — and I think the effort and investment paid off 


for our customers. 


“But once the new Porsches had been admitted to the BPR 
races it was plain that the writing was on the wall. Our 
purebred road-going production-based cars with their 
long-travel, high camber-change suspension and limited 
downforce had been leapfrogged. They got away with 
running rose-jointed proper-geometry true road-racing 
suspension, on a car which we felt was not genuinely 
available for sale. We didn’t like what had happened 


— because we didn’t feel it was 


at all within the regulations, but we had to face up to it. 
“To comply with the regulations as written we had to 
build a new road car, sell one a month before the first race, 
have dealers, brochures and parts back-up for it. I went to 
Ron for a budget to do just that, and actually started the 
wind tunnel programme before Id got the go-ahead. 
“We needed big overhangs at nose and tail to achieve 


competitive downforce and downforce/drag 


proportions, and really had to re-write 


“This is what we'll need to homologate 
before we can produce a competitive 
GTR for '97”: Gordon Murray's first 
‘Longtail’ sketch which Jed to the 
McLaren Fl GT. 
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Left Not so much manic doodling 
as considered design thinking, but 
the effort invested in McLaren Cars’ 
last racing hurrah with the 1997 
Longtail’ Fl GTR programme was 
very considerable, extending from 
body shapes and aerodynamic 
features to a full sequential-change 
gearbox with straight-line exposed 
linkage and all manner of further 


developed fine detail 


9 Nov 1995 


our total winter programme. Until the Porsche had been 


accepted I’d intended a straightforward ’96-type GTR 
update — now we had to embark upon a major crash- 
programme to develop not only a new racing car, but first 
a new road car model to legalise it! We were determined 
to do it all precisely to the letter of the regulations, in the 
spirit their original authors had plainly intended.” 

The new high-downforce 1997 
McLaren F1 road car would become 
known popularly as the ‘Longtail’ 
and officially as the McLaren F1 GT. 
Even as it took shape in the Woking 
Business Park clay-modelling ‘shop 
and at the NPL wind tunnel, so the 
first full-size prototype was rushed 
through on the workshop floor in Customer Service. 

The monocoque structure remained absolutely as 
production — “In fact if we’d even been really serious about 
building a racing car we'd have developed much smaller 
door openings to enhance rigidity...” — while the longer 
nose and tail were carefully shaped, profiled, under- 


floored and proven in the moving-ground wind tunnel. 
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“Tt is likely to be 
the greatest driver's 
car ever made.” 


Car 


BWW) L WY power 


The road-going Mclaren F1 GT in effect emerged as a 
very highly-specified, luxuriously-appointed ‘stretch 
limo’ version of the world’s fastest production car. Even 
the normally exposed carbon-weave surfaces of the 
longitudinal chassis beams were upholstered in leather in 
this version, and apart from its extended nose and tail 
bodywork and rear wheel-arch extension spats it 
complied in every way with latest 
production F1 standards. 

Three of these cars were to 
be built, while the racing ‘Longtail’ 
variants were rushed out in parallel, 
the first being a McLaren Cars 
development chassis, ‘19R’, destined 
for Team Lark of Japan, completed 
on November 18, 1996. In jet black with one or two 
brilliantly-contrasting paint flicks Gordon “came over 
faint” when he first saw it complete: “I just thought it was 
the best-looking racer our guys had ever turned out”. 

The GTC Motorsport team’s operation — headed by 


Michael Cane ~ now combined Gulf Oil livery with 


Davidoff Classic, brought to in by Thomas Bscher, and 


Roughing out the long-tailed body 
form at Woking, the new tail section 
effectively enclosing merely more 
airspace as the aim was entirely 
aerodynamic. Under the regulations 
the rear wing had to superimpose the 
basic body form — extending the tail 
was the only way to move the wing 


back and so enhance its leverage 


1 ‘The first time | saw the '97 


Longtail’ prototype accelerating past 
the pits on test at Barcelona — slightly 
nose up — with that wonderful, rising, 


piercing V12 shriek, | finally thought 


That's it — we've cracked it. We've 
turned the Fl into a real racer” 
Gordon Murray. 


Below Just like the celebrated 
double Le Mans-winning ‘Longnose’ 
D-Type Jaguar of the 1950s, the 
‘Longtail’ McLaren F1 GT in fact 
featured body extensions at both 
nose and tail, providing enhanced 
aerodynamic downforce and balance 
which gave the competition F1 GTR 
another very competitive season's 
racing against alf rivals — and which 
most notably leapfrogged the Porsche 
GT1 in its turn. 
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covering a regular three-car entry. This operation became 
known as McLaren’s ‘British team’ — a private entry. 

In Germany, Team Schnitzer became the chosen 
‘BMW Motorsport’, directed by Charlie Lamm, running 
what came to be regarded as ‘works cars’ for J.J. Lehto/ 
Steve Soper and Roberto Ravaglia/Peter Kox. All five cars 
ran Michelin tyres, and the attractively-liveried German 
cars were heavily sponsored by Fina. 

Martin Veyhle, a Leonburg car dealer who formed the 
MVR team, ran a 96 model McLaren-BMW for Gerd Ruch, 
Alexander Burgstaller and Alexander ‘Sandy’ Grau, while 
Jean-Luc Maury-Laribiere ran his ‘old faithful’ ‘95 model 
Fl GTR - telling everyone that he’d had the oil changed... 

Nine ‘Longtail’ Fl GTRs followed that ‘97 prototype, 
including one engineless spare — ‘28R’ — supplied to the 
Gulf-Davidoff GTC Motorsports team in support of their 
three complete cars — ‘20’-’22’~'25R’. BMW Motorsport also 
took four ‘Longtails’, chassis ‘21’-’23’-'24’ and ‘26R’. David 
Morrison’s Parabolica Motorsport later took delivery of 


‘27K’. The Gulf-Davidoff spare actually began life plated 


‘27R’ but was damaged in a shake-down test and was re- 
plated with its final identity after repair. 

But little more than a week before the first race 
at Hockenheim, the AMG Mercedes team announced 
development of its contender in the new World 
Championship series, the CLK, based upon a carbon 
chassis manufactured by Lola Composites. 

The FIA had altered the regulation demanding full 
homologation prior to the start of the season, postponing 
homologation until the last day of the year, which also — 
let it be acknowledged — helped Panoz and Lotus. 

The AMG car’s advanced race-bred specification, built 
upon a moulded carbon chassis manufactured by Lola 
Composites, immediately leapfrogged the Porsche GT1, 
but McLaren Cars’ painstaking update on the Fl GTR had 
not been in vain. Despite its genuine road-car pedigree, the 
‘97 model ‘Longtail’ McLaren F1 GTR would still prove 
itself a match for the new AMG Mercedes at most circuits. 

The last full season of McLaren Cars’ full involvement 


in GT World Championship racing was poised to unfold. 


2,3 Art in the Highlands: the F1 GT 
prototype reflects Scottish skies in the 
clear, chill, bracing air. 


4 Compared to a tailor-made racing 

Coupe the Fl GTR’s capacious 3-seat 
cabin ‘greenhouse’ masked airflow to 
the rear wing. 


Right Hectic high-speed build of 
the first McLaren Fl GT model in the 
new prototyping workshop at Unit 12, 
behind the McLaren International 
Formula 1 headquarters at Woking 
Business Park. Consulting the 
computer are (left to right) Duncan 
Hill, Scott Robinson, Richard Crossley 
and Mike Sopp. 


Overleaf Ladies and gentlemen: 
introducing, in all its lengthy beauty, 
the final member of the McLaren Cars 
family — the luxuriously furnished 
‘homologation special’ McLaren F1 
GTR ‘Longtail’. 
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Warpaint: one of the highly successful 
— yet ultimately defeated — ‘works’ 
BMW Motorsport team McLaren F1 
GTR ‘Longtails’ run by the Charlie 
Lamm-managed Schnitzer organisation 
which challenged AMG Mercedes so 
ferociously all through the 1997 


season's FIA GT World Championship, 


What would develop during the year was the closest and 
most hard-fought endurance racing Championship for 
several decades. The battle was joined between two 
marques which were partners in Formula 1 — McLaren and 
Mercedes-Benz ~ with both Porsche and Ferrari playing an 
out-gunned role as part of the supporting cast. 
The 1997 ‘Longtail’ McLaren F1 
GTRs were very much the ultimate 
development variants of the Woking 
marque’s sophisticated and civilised 
original road car as, indeed, they had 


to be to offer any resistance to the 


“Gordon Murray 
always promised that 
it would be a radical 


THE FIA GT CHAMPIONSHIP of 1997 comprised 11 qualifying rounds, 
beginning at Hockenheim and running through races from Silverstone 
to Mugello, before reaching its climax in the USA, initially at Sebring, 
Florida, followed one week later by Laguna Seca, in California. Two 
titles were to be awarded, one for the new World Champion GT Team/ 
Constructor and the other for Driver Pairing. 


The new season's McLarens were also to be very well 
driven, most notably by the irrepressible J.J. Lehto and 
Steve Soper, who by the end of the season commanded 
enormously sympathetic respect from all who had 
followed the race series. During the year the steel 
(production) monocoque Porsche GT1 would prove to be 
superseded while the new McLaren 
‘Longtail’ would come within a 
whisker of defending the marque’s 
titles against the new, late-announced, 
AMG Mercedes. Despite its genuine 


road-car pedigree — not least its 


car and he has been 


tailor-made circuit racing projectiles 
unleashed by the AMG Mercedes 
operation. The German concern had 
in fact used one of the earlier F1 GTRs 
during their early test and evaluation 
programme in preparation for the new venture. The all- 
round performance and competitive capability of the far 
more extensively developed ‘Longtail’ GTRs, however, 
proved to be in a completely different league from those 


of the 1995 racing model — a different animal. 


true to his word.” 


Car Australia 


capacious cabin greenhouse still, in 
relative terms, masking the rear wing 
in contrast to its tiny-cabined true 
road-racing rivals — the ‘97 model 
McLaren F1 ‘Longtail’ GTR was a 
match for the new works Mercedes at most circuits. 
However, this amazingly hectic and intense 1997 
World Championship season — which was to go right 
down to the wire at Laguna Seca in California — was to 


see the last new McLaren F1 GTRs in glorious action... 
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HOCKENHEMS 1997 


Hockenheim 4-Hours 
13 April 1997 


1,2 Despite Bernd Schneider 

taking pole position upon the debut 

of the new AMG Mercedes-Benz CLK 

cars, the new McLaren ‘Longtails’ 

outlasted them to secure a 1-2-3 finish 
Lehto/Soper's Fina Fl GTR ‘21R’ 

leading home Gounon/Raphanel 

and Nielsen/Bscher's twin GTC Gulf 


Team Davidoff entries, ‘20R’ and ‘2 
‘S.J.’ set fastest race lap which gave 
AMG a proper sense of proportion as to 


the challenge they faced 
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HELSINKI 1997 


Helsinki 3-Hours, 
Finland 
25 May 1997 


3-5 Rather a thin field entered the 
Finnish round — just two weeks before 
Le Mans scrutineering — but the 
partisan crowd witnessed one of 

J.J. Lehto’s (several) finest hours: 
pole position, apologising to Charlie 
Lamm for scratching his McLaren's 
sides on the concrete walls, before 
utterly dominating the race's opening 
hour. In its middle stint, the race 
became a duel between the Fina 
‘Longtails’ driven by Soper and 
Ravaglia, settled with only 20 
minutes to run when the latter's 
gearbox failed. Lehto was left, way 
out on his own, fully three Japs ahead 
of the Roock Porsche GT which 
finished second. The Bscher/Nielsen 
car ‘22R' entered by GTC Gulf Team 
Davidoff finished third 
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Silverstone 4-Hours, 
England 
11 May 1997 


6 Before the storms which swept the 
track throughout practice, qualifying 
and the race which was called to a 
halt after 3 hours 20 minutes: Bernd 
Schneider's Mercedes overtaking Peter 
Kox's Fina ‘Longtail’ on the final lap. 


In fact the result was calculated on 
the previous lap when Peter Kox 
still held a couple of lengths’ lead — 
denying AMG Mercedes its first GT 
World Championship round victory. 
Kox/Ravaglia’s win in ‘23R’ was 
cemented by Lehto/Soper’s third 
place, extending their lead in the 
FIA GT Drivers’ Championship. 
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NURBURGRING 1997 


Nurburgring 4-Hours, 
Germany 
28 June 1997 


7 Well-rested and well-prepared 
after giving Le Mans a miss, AMG 
Mercedes came, saw and conquered 
at the Nurburgring, with a jubilantly 
received 1-2 victory after two years 
of McLaren formation finishes there 
The Fina McLarens were outpaced 
but not disgraced, Lehto/Soper and 
Kox/Ravaglia finishing 3-4. Fifth, 
just two lengths behind, was the 
GTC car of Gounon/Raphanel, ahead 
of the Parabolica team’s Chris 
Goodwin/Gary Ayles car (8) 
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‘SPA 1997 


Spa-Francorchamps 
4Hours, Belgium 
20 July 1997 


9-11 A GIC Gulf Team Davidoff 
disaster, its three ‘Longtails’ 
eliminated by Jean-Marc Gounon's 
first-lap spin, triggering a GTC 
McLarens-only collision which 
sidelined himself and team-mates 
Nielsen and Olofsson. Insult was 
added to injury when the hydraulic 
arm on the recovery truck failed and 
crashed onto the roof of one wrecked 
car after lowering it into the paddock 
Gounon was ‘rested’ from the 


following race 


Meanwhile Lehto started from pole. 
When it rained he gave Mercedes’ 
junior drivers a glittering 
demonstration: 7-8 seconds per Jap 
faster than them. Lehto had drawn 
out a full lap before handing over to 
Steve Soper. Sadly, the car's 
underfloor suffered damage. Soper 
later described it as “really scary, you 
don’t want a vibration like that at Spa 
of all places”. Once the undertray 
finally broke, early in the fourth hour, 
the vibration vanished. “The car was 
a pig to drive, but at least { could 


control the gap a bit better” he 


explained. Schneider’s Mercedes CLK 
catch-up rate decreased — and the 
Fina car ‘25R’ won by 14.4 seconds; 


an amazing McLaren F1 victory. 


LE MANS 1997 


Le Mans 24-Hours, 
France 


Modern technology had built-in 


through the '9¢ 


from a reliability 


run into a genuine day-long ‘Grand 


Prix’. For '97 the top 


@ were covered by a 


ere 10 seconds 


0 Porsches and a Nissan were 


faster thar 


yractice, but the Got 
Olofsson GTC Gulf Tear 

would finish 
ome Sunday 


the GT 


an ac 


yielded McLaren's F 1 
and third places, respectively one lar 
three {ar 
t Porsehe 


vility which transformed Le Mans 
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19 Feb 1996 


Le Mans. SAMY 


‘Longtails’ rampaging round Le Mans 
"97: the unlucky Lark ‘27R' (S) —- 
the Gilbert-Scott/Bellm/Masanori 
Sekiya GTC Gulf car ‘25R’ sidelined 
by an engine breakage and fire (6) 
the sister Bscher/Nielsen/Goodwin 
car ‘22R’ (7) put out during 
qualifying by fire damage — and the 
sights and atmosphere of McLaren's 
third Le Mans by night... (8-12) 


In fact an extraordinary record was 
set by Michael Cane’s GTC team 
(and by McLaren Cars’ design 

and manufacture) when their GT 
Category-winning car — ‘20R’ 
spent less time in the pits than any 
other Le Mans 24-Hour-race finisher, 
its 26 stops totalling 32minutes 
32seconds stationary, in contrast 
to the Joest Porsche which had 
made 30 stops, costing a total 
41mins 20secs) 


BMW Motorsport had wanted to run 
ABS brakes upon its cars, which it 
was hoped might make a winning 
difference should it rain at Le Mans 
ABS was tested on ‘10R' before 
being transported onto one of the 
Schnitzer-run ‘Longtails’. Two 


incidents gave McLaren Cars cause 


for concern, one in testing and one 
to Lehto at Le Mans. Woking 


emerged unconvinced about ABS 
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AT-RING 1997 


A1-Ring 4-Hours, Austria 
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ncreasing ex: 
with the GT Cham 
ituation. The 
ewn for BMW's with 
‘Soper would split the 
Mercedes trio to finish third, 
Olofsson/Raphane! fifth for GTC 
Gulf Team Davidoff. 


Pokka 1,000 Kms, Suzuka, Japan 


2-5 Another 1-2 for AMG Merc 
Raphanel/Gounon/Olofsson third in 
their Gulf-McLaren, Lehto/ Soper 
fourth in the Fina ‘works’ car while 
the Goodwin/Ayles/Johansson 
Parabo! Longtail’ retired with 
electrical problems, and the Lark 


entry for Sekiya/Tsuchiya/Nakaya 


WARSTEINER 
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30 May 1996 | Wand tanned - Longtail 


DONINGTON 1997 


Donington Park 
4-Hours, England 
4 September 1997 


6-8 AMG Mercedes now led the 
Teams’ Championship for the first 
time. It was obvious that their 
number one driver Bernd Schneider 
must soon overhaul Lehto and Soper 
in the Drivers’ competition. Mercedes’ 
performance advantage was even 
more clear-cut at the undulating 
Derbyshire circuit but the Anglo/ 
Finnish ‘works’ pair finished third, 
Kox/Ravaglia fifth, and Raphanel and 
the forgiven Gounon and Lees/Olofsson 
6-7 in the GTC Gulf-Davidoff cars. 


MUGELLO 1997 


<)nEER) WARSTEINER 


Mugello 4-Hours, Italy mA WARSTEINER 


28 September 1997 


9-12 Mercedes struck trouble and 
Lehto/Soper outraced AMG's fit car to 
regain the Championship lead, seven Ce LP INI HC! 


points ahead of Schneider with just 
the two American rounds stil! to run. 
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SEBRING 1997 


Sebring 3-Hours, 
Florida, USA 
18 October 1997 


1-3 The critical race of the season 
lifts off on the historic Sebring circuit 
Steve Soper's Fina car suffered early 
collision damage, then stalled. An 
engineer had to re-set the computer 
before he could rejoin, a lapped 21st 
On the drying track Lehto hurtled into 
the last hour, destined for fourth, or 
even third it seemed. But with 20 
minutes to run, the engine caught 
fire. Under SCCA rules only fire 
marshals could tackle the blaze 

none were on-site. J.J. was left to 
fight it himself. One powder 
extinguisher after another was thrown 
to him before the foam truck arrived, 
Lehto returning to the pits in tears of 
frustration and disappointment. Full 
points for Schneider, nul points for 
McLaren's finest. The ‘Longtails’ now 


had to win at Laguna 
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LAGUNA SECA 1997 


Laguna Seca 3-Hours, 
California, USA 
26 October 1997 


4-7 A show car at the Tokyo Motor 
Show ‘21R' was flown to California, 
where it was hastily prepared for this 
race. The Schnitzer team split Lehto 
and Soper, pairing J.J. with Peter Kox, 
and Soper with Ravaglia. If one car 
should fail, the surviving lead-pairing 
driver could still overhaul Schneider 
of Mercedes for the World title. 

But Lehto’s car retired early with 
overheating, Ravaglia collided with 
Gary Ayles's Parabolica McLaren (7) 
(bouncing off a GT2 backmarker) and 
BMW Motorsport’s McLaren GTR race 
programme reached its end. Gounon/ 
Raphanel's GTC-Gulf car (6) 
salvaged fourth place 
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i. pare ® , 8-11 Season of ’98 |) McLaren's fourth Le Mans, Rinaldo Capello 
3 respectively qualified Thomas Bscher’s Ueno-liveried ‘Longtail’ McLaren and 


EMKA car 23-24 but after 16 hours racing Bscher hit a kerb so hard at the Dunlop Curve 
shattered his car's front bulkhead. The O'Rourke McLaren meanwhile raced on to finish brilliantly 


~ fourth overall, a dream finish for a private entry. This GTC run car also won the British-national 
GT1 Championship, and in the entire season never came to an involuntary stop in any qualifying 
session or race. Proof of pure quality, setting the seal upon the McLaren F1 GTRs’ frontline story 
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Candy-coloured climax to the history- 


making McLaren F1 production 
programme as finishing touches 
are applied to the 64th and final 
customer production car — chassis 
‘075’ — under final assembly at 
Genesis, 1998. 
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“LOOKING BACK FROM THE millennium to the day ten years ago when we launched 


McLaren Cars Limited there is great satisfaction in the way it has established 


itself in the production car world — at least upon a level with so many long- 


established names of real stature. And while we did not produce perhaps as many 


F1s as we might have hoped at the outset, at the end of production it had more 


than fulfilled its function — and its achievements had exceeded every one of the 


quality and performance targets we had originally set.” 


Mansour Ojjeh’s evaluation of McLaren Cars Ltd’s 
‘Project 1’ was made when the very last production car — 
destined for his brother, Aziz - was completed at Genesis 
on May 25, 1998. 

From the beginning of the project, aims had been 
perhaps at best diffuse —- motivated in so many ways more 
by heart than head, more by enthusiasm than cool, cold, 
business logic. And in that very characteristic — it could be 
said — lay the key to the finished car’s peerless capability, 
quality and its long-term success as the ultimate driver’s 
car. The McLaren F1 proved to be - in 
so many ways - the ultimate product 
of the most significant single industry 
of the 20th century. 

Gordon: “In retrospect, while I 
had quite carefully planned design, 
development and prototyping, we 
had never really planned production 
— and much less sales promotion —- in 


the detail it really required. Dozens of 
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would-be purchasers had put their names down even 
before the initial launch... 

“Nearly all of them asked ‘Is it a limited-edition 
model?’ and to most of them in the early days we had said 
‘No ~ we will simply see what demand is’. Then TAG- 
Heuer Managing Director Christian Viros advised that we 
should make it plain that production would indeed be 
more limited, and that we should indicate some kind of 
maximum number to be built. 

“But beyond saying that we would certainly not build 
more than 300 ~ in round terms the 
same quantity as Porsche had cited 
for the 959 ~ we never did so. 

‘It was disappointing that the 
recession came when it did and we 
had to endure that particular storm. 
The car really emerged onto the 
market before recession had really 
been shed — and sales volume was 


restricted because of it.” 
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Framed in the headlight aperture, 
Andy Parham completes assembly. 


The custom-moulded shell seat of 
one of the final cars slots in between 
those enormously robust chassis 
beams into which Barry Lett and 
Paul Martin and the rest of the 
design team had put so much 
expertise, knowledge, and heart.. 


Above and right Customer 
hand-over of the final production 


customer McLaren F1 — ‘075’ — in 
the Customer Care facility at Woking 
Business Park, an emotive ¥oment 
for all at McLaren Cars. After an 
overall total of 107 McLaren F1s 
produced jointly by Shalford and 
Woking the story of the world’s 
fastest production car — and a 
brilliantly successful Le Mans- 
winning racing conversion — had 
almost reached its end. 


30 Sep 1996 


A McLaren Cars Ltd ‘Project 2’ —- for a mid-engined 
BMW - had been on the stocks, but from October 1994 a 
new Formula 1 partnership linked McLaren International 
with Mercedes-Benz, and would widen ultimately into 
a TAG-McLaren partnership with DaimlerChrysler. 
Inevitably, the question of McLaren Cars Ltd being a 
subsidiary which was building the world’s fastest 
performance car, using a BMW engine, had to be resolved. 

By the time the new Formula 1 relationship began, 
just over twenty production McLaren Fls had been 
delivered. Once ‘Project 2’ had been 
shelved the emergent competitions 
programme of 1995 helped keep the 
young company’s critical design and 
development team together while 
future plans were clarified. 


Gordon: “Even before we had 


3 Wheeling with Seon |David — car launch and 10of intake 


“What you are looking 
at here is possibly the 
fastest production 
road car the world 


F1 LM variant — ‘XP1LM’ — and no fewer than 10 racing F1 
GTRs, the first four of which were completed at Unit 12, 
including, of course, the original GTR prototype ‘01R’ 
which in the New Year would become McLaren's Ueno 
Clinic-liveried Le Mans winner. 

During 1996 a further 12 road cars were completed: 
seven to custom-built production F1 specification and five 
comprising the commemorative quintet of Fl LMs, while 
the prototype ‘Longtail’ for 97 — ‘XPGT’ — was passed to 
‘Customer Care’ for finalisation in the New Year. The 1996 
competition GTR run then extended 
to nine further complete cars plus a 
vast volume of competition spares of 
all kinds, large and small. 

A total of 23 cars then provided 
the 1997 F1 production total — 11 


standard road-going models plus the 


will ever see. 


lost Project 2 and even before the first 
serious approach from Ray Bellm, 
Jeff Hazell and I had already already 
done a quick costing on a racing car. 
We thought then that we would only 
in the end the 28 


produced won three Championships and Le Mans”. 


sell three — 


During 1992-93 the original quintet of ‘XP’ prototype 
McLaren Fls had been completed, followed through 1994 
by the first full year’s production run of 25 road cars — 
counting the first completed ‘prototype’ road car (serial 
‘002’) as a 94 car even though in effect it was actually 
passed from Genesis to Sales on December 23, 1993. 


Through 1995, a further 15 road-specification cars 


were produced, plus the prototype for the limited-edition 


A walking, talking 
piece of history.” 


Autocar 
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batch of just three ‘Longtail’ Fl GT 
road cars, accompanied by eight 
complete ‘Longtail’ Fl GTRs and 
one replacement ‘Longtail’ GTR 
body/chassis unit. 

Once the last six road cars plus a 
spare chassis had been completed in 1998, the total of 
body /chassis units completed brought the final McLaren 
Fl series grand total to 107: very close, in fact, to the 
traditional production total of that great 1960s Le Mans- 
winning classic ~ the Ford GT40 and GT Mark 2 series — 
which was notionally 112. 

And with that, it was time for McLaren Cars Ltd to 
direct its uniquely qualified talents towards entirely new 


projects for the 21st Century... 


ly the last 


Almost the first and def 


early production car 
1994 lined up with the 1 
customer car ‘075’, summer 1998 


ating from 


st production 


Painstaking preparation of a perfectly 


put together but utterly standard 
production-spec ‘XP5’ ready for the 
World Record-setting VW test track 
run. Corrected maximum speed 
proved to be 386.7km/h — converting 
to 240.1mph 


On December 16 that same year, test 
driver Peter Taylor in the same car 
fapped the MIRA banked circuit in 
England at 168mph, and touched a 
maximum speed of 196.2mph. 


On Sunday, February 7, 1999 —- BBC 
TV presenter Tiff Needell set a new 
UK closed circuit record in aid of the 
Comic Relief charity appeal — lapping 
the Millbrook ‘bow!’ at 195.3mph and 
touching 200.8mph maximum. 


Don't blink or you'll miss it — on 
the Volkswagen high-speed test 
track in Germany, Andy Wallace 
hammers ‘XP5' up to its extreme of 


straightline performance potential, 
March 31, 1998 


Driving Ambition 
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HE WORLD RECORDS 


Ever since Mika Hakkinen’s earliest 220mph run at 
Nardo, followed by Jonathan Palmer’s 231mph there — 
both achieved during 1993 hot weather testing — the 
McLaren Cars team had been keen to establish exactly the 
production F1’s ultimate straightline speed. 

On March 31, 1998, the meticulously prepared — but 
scrupulously standard —‘XP5’ was driven in three serious- 
intent high-speed runs on Volkswagen’s Ehra-Leissen 
test-track, cut through the forests near Wolfsburg, 
Germany. Cool veteran Andy Wallace was behind the 
wheel, Arai-helmeted but otherwise casually dressed in 
blue jeans, shirt-sleeves buttoned, digital watch on his left 
wrist, hands ungloved... 

Team member Mike Sopp: “We had simply checked 
the car over and given it a full set-up in preparation. We 
brought things along to try... but nothing was necessary. 
The car ran on used, part-worn standard Michelin tyres, 
with standard tyre pressures — it was quite cool and 
temperatures were not critical”. 

After some exploratory morning laps amidst VW’s 
everyday test traffic, Andy Wallace had the empty track to 
himself that afternoon: “I found that up to about 340km/h 
the car was extremely stable — above that it began to 
wander a little — then its stability returned around 380-385 
and it ran arrow straight, no problem. 

“Tt was very nice to run on what looked like a normal 
road — three lanes ~ Armco barriers each side, then the 
trees beyond, and knowing the track was closed so you 
weren't going to come up behind anybody else at some 
ferocious closing speed. There was a slight cross wind 
but it was mostly screened by the trees. There was meant 
to be a 200km/h limit (124mph) round the banked 
corners, but I did around 250 and it felt as if even 300 
would have been absolutely no problem at all. When [ 
was absolutely flat out on the longest straight the wind 
noise was just enormous 
— and truth to tell, I was 
more conscious of that 
than of any engine noise.” 

Standing just behind 
the track-side crash barrier, 
Gordon, Harold Dermott, 


the crew and McLaren 
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Cars’ PRO Paula Webb were treated to the experience of 
‘*XP5’ as it ripped past near maximum speed, barely 10-12 
feet away. “It sounded more like a jet plane than a car’, 
Paula recalled. “It seemed just to be ripping through the 
air. We didn’t hear the engine noise ‘til after it was past 
and it went past absolutely like a jet, apparently flying just 
inches above the ground!” 

The small boy in Gordon, Harold and the crew had 
them all whooping at this extraordinary sight as ‘XP5’ 
slammed by too fast to scan — whammm! — gone, rocketing 
into the distance. 

Three runs were made with serious intent, the first at 
around 1.30pm, the third an hour later. On his first run, 
the digital speed read-out fitted atop the fascia near 
Andy’s sightline peaked at 380km/h — 236.171mph. 

Run two saw 384km/h on the outward leg, Andy 
reporting “We're very close to the rev-limiter now... The ~ 
errr — gearbox oil temperature’s now 105”. 

He cruised back in silence at 235km/h — a brief 
acceleration — slowed again — changing down, and turned 
right into the parking area and stopped. 

Last time out onto the track — snicking-up from first to 
second gear at 58km/h, then third at 95 — fourth at 170 — 
fifth at 251 — sixth at 321 (199mph, and Andy Wallace 
changing up!) — slowing under the overbridge before the 
banking to nearer 220km/h... (136mph). The cockpit tape 
recorded his commentary: 

Sniff, sniff, cough: “OK — We are again on the banking 
close to the parking — We are doing two hundred and 
thirty kilometres per hour on the banking now and as we 
come off we’re going to be accelerating up to the 
maximum speed...” 

He guns the McLaren F1 earlier this time, diving 
faster off the banking into the two long, open left-hand 
curves entering the slightly slower of the two straights... 

“So we now haaaave — 
two hundred and fifty - 
280 - 300 - 320 - 340...” — 
the road streaks left, his 
throttle foot stays buried 
regardless — “...350 — 360 — 
370 — 379 — three hundred 
and eighteee-One! — 382 — 


Andy Wallace tells the tale, Murray 
the good listener looks on... 


Driving Ambition 
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383 — 385 — 386 — 387 — 388...” he backs off at 388km/h (an 
indicated 239mph) — “We got a corner coming up so we’re 
slowing down — Gearbox temperature reached over 118 
degrees that time.... Errr — Now we're slowing down to 
just over 200...” — with 184km/h on the dash-top digital 
read-out ‘XP5’ sweeps onto the right-handed banking... 
“On the banking at the far end — two hundred and 
fifteen — 230 — 240” — the road kinks right, Andy’s hand- 
made brogue remains firmly buried on the throttle, 
acceleration relentless — “Two hundred and seventy” — the 
10-kilometre straight opens up ahead — “Three hundred! — 
330 — 350 — 360 — 370 — 380 — 386 ~ 388 — 389 — Three 
Hundred and Ninety! - 390......... Three hundred and 


out, singing, singing... 

‘Tt will not go any more than three hundred and 
ninety-one!” — he eases off the throttle, ‘XP5’ relaxes from 
its vibrant, shrieking, peak... 

Deep breathing... long pause, then the voice-link 
crackles again. 

“But anyway — 391’s quite fast isn’t it?” 

“Ah — appropriately we’ve got the fuel light on...” 

“Gearbox temperature reached one hundred and 
thirty degrees. Everything else is fine...” 

“T still say this is the best car ever built — ever ~ and 
probably will never be beaten...” 

Onto the final banking at 204km/h ~ deep breathing — 
sniff, down-changes — fifth, fourth, third, second — turn into 
the parking area at 40km/h. Wheel up to the crew ~ stop. 

The left-side door is opened. Andy Wallace looks 
across, chuckles: “Errr — that was quite fast that time... 

“That was Three Hundred and Ninety-One!” 

The World’s Fastest Production Car? Indeed, 


Above and left Gold-leafed 
and gold chip — to general consent 


from those who know, the McLaren 
Fi screams into history as undeniably 
the greatest driver's car ever built, 

or now ever likely to be built. In 

years to come it will always remain 
an iconic car — an all-time classic — 
and the quintessence of TAG- 
McLaren technology. 


Not altogether noted for total modesty 
Gordon let it all hang out on McLaren 
Cars’ transport on the return from the 
VW test track. If your absolutely- 
standard production car has just 


recorded a genuinely uncontestable 
240.1mph why not flaunt it? 


DIMENSIONS 
Length 

Width 

Height 

Ground clearance 
Wheelbase 

Front track 

Rear track 

Kerb weight 


ENGINE 

Type number 
Configuration 
V-Angle 
Displacement 
Bore 

Stroke 
Compression ratio 
ignition system 


Induction system 


Valve train 


Engine block 
Cylinder heads 


Flywheel 
Cam carriers/cover 


Exhaust emission 
control 


Alternator 


Lubrication system 
Fuel 
Oil 


Power 
Maximum torque 


Maximum rpm 


4287mm 
1820mm 
140mm 
20mm 

2718mm 
568mm 
1472mm 
140kg 


S 70/2 

v12 

60 degrees 

6064cc (369.9 cu.ins.) 

86.00mm (3.38") 

87.00mm (3.42") 

11:1 

Transistorised with 12 individual coils 


12 single throttle valves, carbon 
composite airbox 


Chain driven double overhead 
camshafts with continuously variable 
inlet valve timing 

Cast aluminium 60° V12 

4 valves per cylinder, cast 

aluminium alloy 

Aluminium 

Cast magnesium 


Four catalytic converters with Lambda 
sensors, secondary air injection 


160 amp 

Dry sump, magnesium casting with 

4 scavenge pumps and 1 pressure pump 
95-98 RON unleaded 


Shell TMO synthetic 5W40/Castrol R.S. 
10W60 


627bhp @ 7500rpm 
651Nm @ 5600rpm 
7500rpm 
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COOLING SYSTEM 
Twin aluminium water radiators and oil/water heat exchanger 


FUEL SYSTEM 


Flexible safety fuel cell with in-tank high pressure pumps 


ELECTRICS 


12 volt system with high capacity battery & 160 amp alternator, 
Chassis ECU, Engine ECU, DC/DC converter for heated glass 


CHASSIS 


Front suspension 
Double wishbones, Ground Plane Shear centre sub-frames, light 
alloy dampers/co-axial coil springs, anti-roll bar 


Rear suspension 
Double wishbones, inclined Axis Shear mounting system, light 
alloy dampers/co-axial coil springs, toe-in/toe-out control links 


AERODYNAMICS 


Cd — 0.32 frontal area 1.79m°*. Full underbody air management 
(fan assisted). Driver selectable high downforce mode. 
Automatic brake and balance aerofoil system 


TRANSMISSION 


Transverse unit with high speed bevel gears and spur final drive. 
All synchro constant mesh six speed, limited slip differential. 
Fan assisted air/oil radiator — pumped lubrication system 


CLUTCH 


AP triple plate carbon/carbon 200mm (7.87") diameter, remote 
actuation (hydraulic) 


WHEELS 

Magnesium 17" (432.8mm) diameter 
Front 9" (228.6mm) wide 

Rear = 11.5" (292.1mm) wide 


Centre lock nuts with retaining pin 


TYRES 

Goodyear F1/Michelin SX-MXX3 
Front 235/45 ZR17 

Rear 315/45 ZR17 


Unidirectional with asymmetric tread pattern 
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BRAKES 


Front 332mm diameter x 32mm (13.07" x 1.26") ventilated disc 
4 piston monobloc light alloy calliper 


Rear 305mm diameter x 26 mm (12.01" x 1.02") ventilated disc 
4 piston monobloc light alloy calliper 


Parking brake 
Rear, mechanical light alloy calliper 


Brake and balance foil 
Automatic computerised control system 


Brake cooling 
Automatic computerised control system 


CAPACITIES 


Oil tank 
6 ltr (1.3 gallon) aluminium 


Fuel tank 
90 Itr (19.8 gallon) safety fuel tank 


Luggage 
3 occupants — 227 ltr (8 cu.ft.) 
2 occupants — 283 ltr (10 cu.ft.) 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 

Full cabin air conditioning 

Sekurit electric defrost/de-mist windscreen and side glass 
Electric window lifts 

Modem for remote diagnostics 

Remote central locking 

Kenwood CD stereo system 

Cabin access release for opening panels 
Tailored document case 

Cabin map stowage compartments 

4 lamp high-performance headlight system 
Rear fog and reversing lights 

Courtesy lights in all compartments 

Map reading lights 

Remote battery charging point 

Facom titanium tool kit 

External battery charger 
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1995 1996 1997 
DIMENSIONS DIMENSIONS DIMENSIONS 
Length 4287mm Length 4367mm Length 4933mm 
Width 1820mm Width 1900mm Width 1920mm 
Height 1140mm Height 1090mm Height 1200mm 
Ground clearance 75mm front, 80mm rear Ground clearance 60mm front, 80mm rear Ground clearance 70mm. 
Wheelbase 2718mm Wheelbase 2718mm Wheelbase 2723mm 
Front track 1558mm Front track 1558mm Front track 1617mm 
Rear track 1488mm Rear track 1488mm Rear track 1582mm 
Kerb weight 1050kg Kerb weight 1012kg Kerb weight 915kg 
ENGINE ENGINE ENGINE 
Type No. $70/3 GTR Type No. $70/3 GTR Type No. $70/3 GTR 
Configuration v12 Configuration vi12 Configuration v12 
V-Angle 60 degrees V-Angle 60 degrees V-Angle 60 degrees 
Displacement 6064cc Displacement 6064cc Displacement 5990ce 
Bore 86.00mm Bore 86.00mm Bore 86.00mm 
Stroke 87.00mm Stroke 87.00mm Stroke 85.94mm 


Ignition system 
Induction system 
Valve train 


Engine block 


Cylinder heads 
Flywheel 


Cam carriers/covers 


Lubrication system 


Fuel 

Power 

Maximum torque 
Maximum rpm 


COOLING SYSTEM 


FUEL SYSTEM 
ELECTRICS 


CHASSIS 
Front suspension 


Rear suspension 


TRANSMISSION 


CLUTCH 


STEERING 
WHEELS 


BRAKES 
Front 


Rear 


Brake cooling 
TYRES 


1140mm 


Transistorised system with 12 individual coils 
12 single throttle valves, carbon fibre airbox 
Chain driven double overhead camshaft with 
continuously variable inlet valve timing 

Cast aluminium 60-degree V12, 4 valves per 
cylinder, cast aluminium-alloy 

4 valves per cylinder, cast aluminium-alloy 
Aluminium 

Aluminium 

Dry sump magnesium casting with 4 scavenge 
pumps and 1 pressure pump 

98 RON unleaded 

600bhp 

527|b/ft @ 4500rpm 

7500rpm 


Twin aluminium water radiators & oil/water 
heat exchanger 


100 litre safety cell 


12V system, alternator, Engine ECU 


Double wishbones, light alloy dampers, 
co-axial coil springs, anti-roll bar 
Double wishbones, light alloy dampers, 
co-axial coil springs 


Aluminium Case Transverse racing unit 
with straight cut gears, high speed bevel 
gears and spur final drive 

6-speed 

Limited slip final drive differential 

Air/oil radiator with high capacity pumped 
lubrication system 

Gun drilled drive shafts & tripod CV joint 


AP triple plate carbon/carbon. 200mm (7.87") 
diameter. Remote actuation (hydraulic) 


Unassisted rack and pinion, two turns lock to lock 


Magnesium 18" diameter: front 10.85" wide; 
rear 13.00" wide. Centre lock nuts, retaining pin 


380mm diameter x 36mm thick, carbon disc, 
4 pot monobloc light alloy calliper 

355mm diameter x 36mm thick, carbon disc, 
4 pot monobloc light alloy calliper 

Race type brake cooling system 


Michelin High Performance Racing 


Ignition system 
Induction system 
Valve train 


Engine block 


Cylinder heads 
Flywheel 


Cam carriers/covers 


Lubrication system 


Fuel 

Power 

Maximum torque 
Maximum rpm 


COOLING SYSTEM 


FUEL SYSTEM 
ELECTRICS 


CHASSIS 
Front suspension 


Rear suspension 


TRANSMISSION 


CLUTCH 


STEERING 
WHEELS 


BRAKES 
Front 


Rear 


Brake cooling 
TYRES 


Transistorised system with 12 individual coils 
12 single throttle valves, carbon fibre airbox 
Chain driven double overhead camshaft with 
continuously variable inlet valve timing 

Cast aluminium 60-degree V12, 4 valves per 
cylinder, cast aluminium-alloy 

4 valves per cylinder, cast aluminium-alloy 
Aluminium 

Aluminium 

Dry sump magnesium casting with 4 scavenge 
pumps and 1 pressure pump 

98 RON unleaded 

600bhp 

527|b/ft @ 4500rpm 

7500rpm 


Twin aluminium water radiators & oil / water 
heat exchanger 


100 litre safety cell 


12V system, alternator, Engine ECU 


Double wishbones, light alloy dampers, co-axial 
coil springs, anti-roll bar 

Double wishbones, light alloy dampers, co-axial 
coil springs 

Magnesium Case Transverse racing unit, straight 
cut gears with high speed bevel gears and spur 
final drive 

6-speed 

Limited slip final drive differential 

Air/oil radiator with high capacity pumped 
lubrication system 

Gun drilled drive shafts & tripod CV joint 


AP triple plate carbon/carbon. 200mm (7.87") 
diameter. Remote actuation (hydraulic) 


Unassisted rack and pinion, two turns lock to lock 


Magnesium 18" diameter: Front 10.85" wide; 
Rear 13.00" wide. Centre lock nuts, retaining pin 


380mm diameter x 36mm thick, carbon disc, 
4 pot monobloc light alloy calliper 

355mm diameter x 36mm thick, carbon disc, 
4 pot monobloc light alloy calliper 

Race type brake cooling system 


Michelin High Performance Racing 


2718mm 


ignition system 
Induction system 
Valve train 


Engine block 


Cylinder heads 
Flywheel 


Cam carriers/covers 


Lubrication system 


Fuel 

Power 

Maximum torque 
Maximum rpm 


COOLING SYSTEM 


FUEL SYSTEM 
ELECTRICS 


CHASSIS 
Front suspension 


Rear suspension 


TRANSMISSION 


CLUTCH 


STEERING 
WHEELS 


BRAKES 
Front 


Rear 


Brake cooling 
TYRES 


Transistorised system with 12 individual coils 
12 single throttle valves, carbon fibre airbox. 
Chain driven double overhead camshaft with 
continuously variable inlet valve timing 

Cast aluminium 60-degree V12, 4 valves per 
cylinder, cast aluminium-alloy 

4 valves per cylinder, cast aluminium-alloy 
Aluminium 

Carbon Fibre 

Dry sump magnesium casting with 4 scavenge 
pumps and 1 pressure pump 

98 RON unleaded 

600bhp 

506lb/ft @ 4500rpm 

7300rpm 


Twin aluminium water radiators & oil/water heat 
exchanger 


100 litre safety cell 


12V system, alternator, Engine ECU 


Double wishbones, light alloy dampers, co-axial 
coil springs, anti-roll bar 

Double wishbones, light alloy dampers, co-axial 
coil springs 


Magnesium Case Transverse racing unit with 
sequential gear selection, high speed bevel gears 
and spur final drive 

6-speed 

Limited slip final drive differential 

Air/oil radiator with high capacity pumped 
lubrication system 

Gun drilled drive shafts & tripod CV joint 


AP triple plate carbon/carbon. 200mm (7.87") 
diameter. Remote actuation (hydraulic) 


Unassisted rack and pinion, two turns lock to lock 


Magnesium 18" diameter: Front 10.85" wide; 
Rear 13.00" wide. Centre lock nuts, retaining pin 


380mm diameter x 36mm thick, carbon disc, 
8 pot monobloc light alloy calliper 

355mm diameter x 36mm thick, carbon disc, 
8 pot monobloc light alloy calliper 

Race type brake cooling system 


Michelin High Performance Racing 


1120mm 


2723mm 1090mm 


1120mm 
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DIMENSIONS COOLING SYSTEM WHEELS 


Length 4365mm Twin aluminium water radiators and oil/water heat exchanger Magnesium 18" diameter 
Width 1820mm angus oe a 7 : Front 10.85" wide 
FUEL SYSTEM : 
Height 1120mm é ; Rear 13.00" wide 
Safety fuel cell 90 litre capacity ee 
Ground clearance 100mm f ee at Oe a = wg Centre lock nuts with retaining pin 
Wheelbase 2718mm ELECTRICS * ae ae ra Es ee 
TYRES 
Front track 1570mm 12V system; 160 amp alternator; Engine ECU 
aes el ee See Michelin SX-MXX3 
Rear track 1464mm 
CHASSIS Front 275/35 ZR18 
Kerb weight 1062kg 
ss Front suspension Rear 345/35 ZR18 
ENGINE Double wishbones, light alloy dampers, co-axial coil springs, - == = 
anti-roll bar BRAKES 
Type No. $70/2 GTR LM a : 
A ? Rear suspension Front 332mm diameter x 32mm thick (13.07" x 1.26") 
Configuration Vi2 Double wishbones, light alloy dampers, co-axial coil springs ventilated disc, 
V-Angle 60 degrees 4 pot monobloc light alloy calliper 
Displacement 6064cc (369.9 cu.ins.) AERODYNAMICS Rear 305mm diameter x 26mm thick (12.01" x 1.02") 
Bore 86.00mm (3.38") Full underbody ground effect with Le Mans diffuser ventilated disc, ' 
Stroke 87.00mm (3.42”) Le Mans front body work and rear wing. 4 pot monobloc light alloy calliper 
4 : Parking brake 
Compression ratio 11:1 TRANSMISSION Rear, mechanical, light alloy calliper 
ignition system Transistorised system with 12 Transverse racing unit with high speed bevel gears and Brake cooling 
individual coils spur final drive GTR 95 brake cooling system 
Induction system 12 single throttle valves, carbon-fibre All synchro constant mesh 6 speed 
airbox 
Limited slip differential 
Valve train Chain driven double overhead camshaft bec, : é Tat 
with continuously variable inlet valve Air/oil radiator with pumped lubrication system / 
timing with pumped dry sump lubrication 
Engine block Cast aluminium 60° V12 Straight cut gears 
Cylinder heads 4 valves per cylinder, cast Le Mans specification gun drilled drive shafts and tripod 
aluminium alloy EN fount 
Flywheel Aluminium CLUTCH 
Cam carriers/cover Cast magnesium AP triple plate carbon/carbon 
Lubrication system Dry sump, magnesium casting — with 200mm (7.87") diameter 
4 scavenge pumps and 1 pressure pump , : 
Remote actuation (hydraulic) 
Fuel 95-98 RON unleaded 
Oil Castrol R.S. 10W60 STEERING 
Power 680bhp @ 7800rpm Unassisted rack and pinion 
Maximum torque 703Nm @ 4500rpm Two turns lock to lock 
Maximum rpm 8500rpm 
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DIMENSIONS 
Length 4928mm 
| Width 1940mm 
Height 1200mm 
Ground clearance 120mm 
Wheelbase 2718mm 
Front track 1620mm 
Rear track 1582mm 
Dry weight 1120kg 
ENGINE 
Type No. S$ 70/2 
Configuration V12 
V-Angle 60 degrees 
Displacement 6064cc (369.9 cu.ins.) 
Bore 86.00mm (3.38 inches) 
Stroke 87.00mm (3.42 inches) 
Compression ratio ileal 


| Ignition system 
Induction system 


Valve train 


Engine block 
Cylinder heads 


Flywheel 
Cam carriers/cover 


Exhaust emission 
control 


Alternator 
Lubrication system 


Fuel 
Oil 


Power 
Maximum torque 
Maximum rpm 


Transistorised system with 12 
individual coils 


12 single throttle valves, carbon-fibre 
airbox 


Chain driven double overhead 
camshafts with continuously variable 
inlet valve timing 


Cast aluminium 60° V12 


4 valves per cylinder, cast 
aluminium alloy 


Aluminium 
Cast magnesium 
Four catalytic converters with 


Lambda sensors, secondary air injection 


160 amp 
Dry sump, magnesium casting with 


4 scavenge pumps and 1 pressure pump 


95-98 RON unleaded 


Shell TMO synthetic 5W40/Castrol R.S. 


10W60 

627bhp @ 7500rpm 
651Nm @ 5600rpm 
7500rpm 


2718mm 


COOLING SYSTEM 


Twin aluminium water radiators and oil/water heat exchanger 


FUEL SYSTEM 
Flexible safety fuel cell with in-tank high pressure pumps 


ELECTRICS 


12 volt system with high capacity battery & 160 amp alternator, 
Chassis ECU, Engine ECU, DC/DC converter for heated glass 


TRANSMISSION 


Transverse unit with high speed bevel gears and spur fina] drive. 


All synchro constant mesh six speed, limited slip differential. 
Fan assisted air/oil radiator — pumped lubrication system 


CHASSIS 
Front suspension 


Double wishbones, Ground Plane Shear Centre sub-frames, 
light alloy dampers/co-axial coil springs, anti-roll bar 


Rear suspension 
Double wishbones, inclined Axis Shear mounting system, light 
alloy dampers/co-axial coil springs, toe-in/toe-out control links 


AERODYNAMICS 


Full underbody air management (fan assisted) 


CLUTCH 


AP triple plate carbon/carbon 200mm (7.87") diameter, remote 
actuation (hydraulic) 


WHEELS 

Magnesium 18" (457.2mm) diameter 
Front 10.85" (275.6mm)wide 

13" (330.2mm)wide 


Centre lock nuts, retaining pin 


Rear 


TYRES 
Michelin SX-MXX3 
Front 275/35 ZR18 


Rear 345/35 ZR18 
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BRAKES 

Front 332mm diameter x 32mm (13.07" x 1.26") ventilated disc 
4 piston monobloc light alloy calliper 

305mm diameter x 26mm (12.01" x 1.02") ventilated disc 
4 piston monobloc light alloy calliper 

Parking Brake 

Rear, mechanical light alloy calliper 


Brake Cooling 
Automatic computerised control system 


Rear 


CAPACITIES 
Oil tank 
6 ltr (1.3 gallon) aluminium 


Fuel tank 
90 Itr (19.8 gallon) safety fuel tank 


Luggage 
3 occupants ~ 227 ltr (8 cu ft.) 


2 occupants — 283 Itr (10 cu ft.) 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 

Full cabin air conditioning 

Sekurit electric defrost/de-mist windscreen and side glass 
Electric window lifts 

Modem for remote diagnostics 

Remote central looking 

Kenwood CD stereo system 

Cabin access release for opening panels 
Tailored document case 

Cabin map stowage compartments 

4 lamp high-performance headlight system 
Rear fog and reversing lights 

Courtesy lights in all compartments 

Map reading lights 

Remote battery charging point 

Facom titanium tool kit 

External battery charger 

McLaren F1 owner’s handbook 


Optional extras available on request 


1620mm 


1582mm 
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THE McLAREN FAW Se 


1937 
BRUCE McLAREN 
Bruce Leslie McLaren 
(Born Aug 30 1937 


1952 Auckland, New Zealand) 


First motor sport event, Muriwai hill-climb, Austin 7 Ulster 


1956 
First international race, Ardmore Aerodrome, Auckland, Austin-Healey 


1957 
Prepares and races ‘Bobtail’ Cooper sports 


1958 
New Zealand Grand Prix First modern 
single-seater race in 1750cc Cooper-Climax 
New Zealand Driver to Europe scholarship 


1959 
New Zealand Gold Star Champion 
Cooper F1 works driver 
Wins United States GP 


1960 
Stays with Cooper F1 team 


Wins Argentine GP i991 


Senna and MI World Champions 
F] road car's V12 engine is ready 


1961 
Stays with 
Cooper FI team 


1990 
Senna and MI World Champions 
F1 road car project develops 


1992 
McLaren F1 Clinic Model launch at Monaco GP 
"XP1runs by Christmas 


1962 

Becomes Cooper No.1 
Wins Monaco and 
Reims GPs 


1998 
March 31, Andy Wallace drives 
The World's Fastest Production Car 
ata record speed of 
240.imph 


1989 
McLaren Cars Ltd established 
FI road car project begins 
Prost and MI World Champions 


1993 

McLaren F1 test and development 
sees first production car completed 
in December — 231mph recorded 


1963 
Cooper No.1 forms 
Bruce McLaren 
Motor Racing Ltd with 
Teddy & Timmy Mayer 


1988 
Senna and MI World Champions - 
Road car project discussed 


1994-97 
McLaren F1 GTR wins Le Mans '95 and 

multiple Championship titles while LM and GT 
models complete record-breaking range. 


1966 
RON DENNIS 
with Cooper-Maserati 


1964 
BMMR wins Tasman title 
but Timmy Mayer killed 


1986 
Prost and MI World Champions 


ee Fl team 
Gordon Murray prepares to join McLaren International 
A) 1968-70 
1966 With Jack Brabham's 


1985 
Prost and MI World Champions 


A) 


1984 
With TAG backing from Mansour Ojjeh 
Lauda and MI become World Champions 


A) 


1981 
John Watson wins British GP-MI’s first 


First F1 McLaren Formula M2B 


Grand Prix-winning Fl team 
scores World Championship points 


1971 
Founds Rondel Racing 
with Neil Trundel for F2 


1968 
Reigning World Champion Denny Hulme 
joins Bruce ~ they win McLaren's first 
Fl and GP races, clinch second CanAm title 


1969 
McLaren hat-trick of CanAm Championship titles 
M6GT road car developed 


1970 
McLaren build Indy cars 
Bruce killed testing - Denny wins CanAm again 
1974 ’ 

Emerson Fittipaldi World Champion in Fl! McLaren M23 1976 1978 Project 4— March F2 team 
1980 
November 1, 
Project 4 and McLaren team 
merge to create McLaren International 


1974 
Ecuador - Marlboro F2 team 


1975 
Project 3 — March F2 team 


1976 


James Hunt World Champion in F1 McLaren 
M16 takes marque's third Indy '500' win 


Creighton Brown joins Ron in Project 4 team — F2, F3 and BMW Procar 
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ut or Quill 


KENWOOD DEGRE7 MIC 


Family circle: standard production-specification McLaren F1 (silver), the 1995 Le Mans-winning McLaren F1 GTR (biack, logos), 


1996 race-spec McLaren F1 GTR (blood red), one of the quintet of commemorative McLaren F1 LMs (papaya), one of the trio of 
‘Longtail’ McLaren F1 GTs (plain black), and one of the definitive 1997 McLaren F1 GTR ‘Longtail’ cars (in Gulf Team Davidoff blue). 


1995 Season 


Jerez 4Hours, Spain 


st Ray Bellm/Maurizio Sandro Sala 
(Gulf Racing GTC ‘O2R’) 123 laps in 
4h 00m 14.83s (135.867km/h) 


Rtd Thomas B8scher/John Nielsen 
(West Competition DPR ‘O3R') 
119 laps, gearbox when 3rd 


Lindsay Owen-Jones/Pierre-Henri 
Raphanel (Gulf Racing GIC ‘O4R') 
63 laps, front wheels fell off 
when 2nd 


Fastest lap Nielsen, 1:49.68 


Paul Ricard 4-Hours, 
France 


Ast Belim/Sala (Gu/f Racing GTC 
‘02R’) 113 laps in 4h 00m 59.845 
(163.70 km/h) 


3rd Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR ‘O3R’) 112 laps 


Sth Jean-Luc Maury-Laribiere/ 
Laurent Lecuyer/Pascal Fabre 
(BBA Competition ‘O5R') 109 laps 


7th Owen-Jones/Raphanel 
(Gulf Racing GTC 'O4R') 107 laps 


Fastest lap Nielsen, 
1m 56.62s (179.444 km/h) 


Monza 4-Hours, Italy 


Ast Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR ‘O3R') 125 laps 
in 4h 01m 29.603s (180.129km/h) 


8th Maury-Laribiere/Lecuyer/Fabre 
(BBA Competition ‘O5R’) 121 laps 


Rtd Owen-Jones/Raphanel 
(Gulf Racing GTC ‘O4R’) 64 laps, 
broken hub 


Bellm/Sala (Gulf Racing GTC ‘O2R’) 
41 laps, out of fuet 


Jarama 4-Hours, Spain 


Ast Bellm/Sala Gulf Racing GTC 
‘02R’) 143 laps in 4h 00m 57.047s 
(137.379 km/h) 


2nd Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR ‘O3R') 143 laps in 
4h 01m 36.501s 


4th Andy Wallace/Justin Belt 
(Mach One Racing ‘O6R’) 
143 laps in 4h 02m 03.166s 


Sth Fabien Giroix/Olivier Grouillard 
Uacadi GRT '07R') 142 laps 


14th Maury-Laribiere/Lecuyer/ 
Fabre (BBA Competition ‘O5R’) 
134 laps 


Nurburgring 4-Hours, 


Germany 


1st Bellm/Sala (Gulf Racing GTC 
‘02R’) 133 laps in 4h 00m 26.35s 
(151.210 km/h) 


2nd Giroix/Grouillard acadi GRT 
‘O7R’) 133 laps in 4h 00m 44.16s 


3rd Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR ‘03R') 133 laps 
in 4h 02m 01.98s 


4th Owen-Jones/Raphanel 
(Gulf Racing GTC ‘O8R’) 132 laps 


Sth Wallace/J. Bell (Mach One 
Racing ‘O6R’) 132 laps 


Tree 
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RACING (REG Gira 


Donington Park 
4-Hours, England 


Silverstone 4-Hours, 
England 


‘st Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR ‘O3R') 146 laps 
in 4h 01m 08.82s (146.15 km/h) 


2nd Owen-Jones/Raphanel 
(Gulf Racing GTC ‘O8R’) 146 laps 
in 4h 02m 32.51s 


3rd Wallace/J. Bell (Mach One 
Racing ‘O6R’) 143 laps 

15th Bellm/Sala (Gulf Racing GTC 
‘O2R') 126 laps 


Rtd Giroix/Grouillard Jacadi GRT 
‘O7R’) 130 laps, gearbox 


Fastest lap Nielsen, 
1m 33.47s (154.95 km/h) 


Montihéry 1000Kms, 
France 


Rtd Maury-Laribiere/Lecuyer/Marc 
Sourd (BBA Competition ‘O5R') 
94 laps, accident 


Le Mans 24Hours, 
Sarthe, France 


Ast J.J. Lehto/Yannick Dalmas/ 
Masanori Sekiya (Kokusai Kaikatsu 
Racing ‘O1R’) 298 laps 

(168.992 km/h) 


3rd Wallace/Derek Bell/J. Bel! 
(Mach One Racing ‘O6R') 296 laps 


4th Bellm/Sala/Mark Blundell 
(Gulf Racing GTC '02R') 291 laps 


Sth Giroix/Grouillard/Jean-Denis 
Deletraz (Giroix Racing ‘O7R') 290 laps 


13th Maury-Laribiere/Sourd/Hervé 
Poulain (BBA Competition ‘O5R') 
266 laps 


Rtd Owen-Jones/Raphanel/Philippe 
Alliot (Gu/f Racing GTC ‘O8R') 
crashed at 8 hours 


Nielsen/Jochen Mass/(Bscher) (West 
Competition DPR ‘O3R’) crashed at 
12 hours 


Anderstorp 4-Hours, 
Sweden 


2nd Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR ‘O02R’) 147 laps 
in 4h Olm 48.185s 


3rd Owen-Jones/Raphanel 
(Gulf Racing GTC ‘O8R') 144 laps 


13th Bellm/Sala (Gulf Racing 
GTC ‘O2R') 114 laps 


Suzuka 1,000Kms, 
Japan 


st Bellm/Sala/Sekiya (Gulf Racing 
GTC ‘02R’) 171 laps in 6h 38m 
21.371s (151.03 km/h) 


2nd Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR ‘03R') 169 Japs 


2L1ith Maury-Laribiere/Jean-Paul 
Libert/Jun Harada (BBA Competition 
‘O5R’) 160 laps 


Rtd Giroix/Deletraz/Tomiko Yoshikawa 
(Jacadi GRT ‘O7R’) 123 laps, accident 


Owen-Jones/Raphanel/Hideo 
Fukuyama (Gu/f Racing GTC ‘O8R’) 
122 taps, suspension 


Wallace/Karl Wendlinger (Mach One 
Racing ‘O6R') 40 Japs, lost wheel 


Ast Wallace/Grouillard (Mach One 
Racing ‘O6R') 100 laps in 4h 00m 
50.88s (125.96 km/h) 


Sth Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR ‘03R') 100 laps 
in 4h 02m 49.76s 


8th Owen-Jones/Raphanel 
(Gulf Racing GTC ‘O8R’) 98 laps 


10th Bellm/Sala (Gulf Racing 
GTC ‘02R') 97 laps 


Nogaro 4-Hours, France 


Ast Wallace/Grouillard (Mach One 
Racing ‘O6R’) 150 laps in 4h 00m 
31.69s (134.70 km/h) 


2nd Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR ‘O3R') 149 laps 


3rd Bellm/Sala (Gulf Racing GTC 
‘O2R’) 149 laps 


4th Owen-Jones/Raphanel 
(Gulf Racing GTC ‘O6R’) 149 laps 


Zhuhai 3-Hours, China 


Ast Wallace/Grouillard (Mach One 
Racing ‘O6R’) 96 laps in 3h Olm 
24.75s (133.35 km/h) 


2nd Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR ‘O3R') 96 laps in 
3h 02m 09.158s 


3rd Giroix/Deletraz Jacadi GRT 
‘O7R') 94 laps 


5th Maury-Laribiere/Libert 
(BBA Competition ‘O5R') 88 laps 


Rtd Bellm/Bob Wollek (Gulf Racing 
GTC ‘02R’) 76 laps, selectors 


Fastest fap Nielsen, 
1:45.653 (143.11 km/h) 


1995 BPR 
Championship 
Final Placings 


Ast Bscher/Nielsen 
(West Competition DPR '03R’) 


3rd Bellm/Sala 
(Gulf Racing GTC ‘02R’) 


1996 Season 


Paul Ricard 4-Hours, 
France 


4st Bellm/James Weaver 
(Gulf Racing GTC '12R') 121 taps 
in 4h Oim 53.383s 


Ath Maury-Laribiere/Sourd/Hans 
Hugenholtz (BBA Competition ‘O5R’) 
115 laps 


15th Giroix/Detetraz/Didier Cottaz 
(Franck Muller Technowatch ‘11R’) 
113 laps (delayed by gear selectors) 


Rtd Bscher/Nielsen 
(West Competition DPR ‘03R’) 
41 laps, driveshaft 


Owen-Jones/Raphanel 

(Gulf racing GTC ‘O8R') 31 laps, 
front suspension 
Grouillard/(Wallace) 


(Mach One Racing ‘O6R') 
24 laps, crash 


Monza 4-Hours, Italy 


st Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR ‘O3R’) 127 laps 
in 4h O1m 31.046s 


2nd Giroix/Deletraz/Cottaz (Franck 
Muller Technowatch ‘11R') 125 laps 


Rtd Wallace/Grouillard (Mach One 
Racing ‘O6R’) 92 laps, clutch 


Bellm/Weaver (Gulf Racing GTC 
‘12R') 88 laps, gravel trap 


Maury-Laribiere/Hugenholtz/Libert 
(BBA Competition ‘O5R’) 33 laps, 
wheel 


DNS Owen-Jones/Raphanel (Gulf 
Racing GTC '15R’) O laps, bag tank 


Jarama “Hours, Spain 


Ast Bellm/Weaver (Gulf Racing GTC 
‘12R’) 147 laps in 4h 01m 22.773s 


2nd Owen-Jones/Raphanel 
(Gulf Racing GTC '15R') 146 laps 


4th Giroix/Deletraz/Cottaz (Franck 
Muller Technowatch ‘11R') 145 laps 


21st Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR ‘03R’) 135 laps 


22nd Maury-Laribiere/Hugenholtz/ 
Javier Camp (BBA Competition ‘O5R’) 
134 laps 


Rtd Wallace/Grouillard (Mach One 
Racing ‘O6R’) 141 laps, off road 


Silverstone 4-Hours, 
England 


Ast Wallace/Grouillard (Mach One 
Racing ‘O6R’) 125 laps in 
4h 00m 33.66s 


3rd Bejlm/Weaver (Gulf Racing GTC 
‘O2R’) at lm 29.291s 


4th Steve Soper/Nelson Piquet 
(Team Bigazzi ‘16R’) at 1m 29.459s 


6th Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR ‘O3R') 124 laps 


211th Jacques Laffite/Marc Duez 
(Team Bigazzi '17R') 118 laps 


16th Maury-Laribiere/Hugenholtz/ 
Vincent Vosse (BBA Competition 
‘O5R') 117 laps 


Rtd Owen-Jones/Raphanel (Guif 
Racing GTC ‘15R') 71 Japs, 
lost wheel 


Giroix/Deletraz (Franck Muller 
Technowatch ‘11R') 45 laps 


Le Mans 24Hours, 
Sarthe, France 


4th Bscher/Nielsen/Peter Kox (West 


Competition DPR ‘O3R') 338 laps 


Sth Owen-Jones/Raphanel/David 
Brabham (Gulf Racing GTC ‘15R') 
335 laps 


6th Wallace/Grouillard/D. Bell (Mach 
One Racing ‘O6R') 328 laps 


8th Johnny Cecotto/Piquet/Danny 
Sullivan (Team Bigazzi SRL ‘17R') 
324 laps (gearbox changed) 


9th Bellm/Lehto/Weaver (Gulf 
Racing GTC '12R') 320 laps 
(gearbox changed) 


11th Soper/Laffite/Duez (Team 
Bigazzi SRL ‘16R’) 318 laps 
(gearbox changed) 


Rtdi Giroix/Deletraz/Sala (Kokusai 
Kaikatsu Racing ‘11R') 163 laps, 
engine 


Nurburgring 4-Hours, 
Germany 


‘Lst Bscher/Kox (West Competition 
DPR ‘O3R’) 138 laps in 4h 00m 
24.02s 


2nd Bellm/Weaver (Gulf Racing 
GTC ‘12R’) at 7.57s 


3rd Owen-Jones/Raphanel (Gulf 
Racing GTC ‘15R') 136 laps 


21th Maury-Laribiere/Hugenholiz 
(BBA Competition ‘O5R’) 130 laps 


Rtd Wallace/Grouillard (Mach One 
Racing ‘O6R’) 84 laps, gearshift 


Anderstorp 4Hours, 
Sweden 


2nd Owen-Jones/Raphanel (Gulf 
Racing GTC ‘15R’) at 31.104s 


3rd Bellm/Weaver (Gulf Racing GTC 
‘12R’) 149 laps 

4th Wallace/Grouillard (Mach One 
Racing ‘O6R') 149 laps 

Sth Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR ‘O3R’) 148 laps 


Rtd Maury-Laribiere/Emanuele 
Clerico (BBA Competition ‘O5R’) 
39 laps, gearbox 


Suzuka 1,000Kms, 
Japan 


Ast Bellm/Lehto/Weaver (Gulf 
Racing GTC ‘12R’) 171 laps in 
6h 18m 48.637s 


3rd Wallace/Grouillard (Mach One 
Racing ‘O6R’) 169 laps 


4th Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR O3R') 168 laps 


Sth Giroix/Deletraz/Ratanakul 
Prutirat (Franck Muller Technowatch 
‘11R’) 167 laps 


6th Owen-Jones/Raphanel/Brabham 
(Gulf Racing GTC ‘15R’) 167 laps 


Rtd Maury-Laribiere/Clerico/Libert 
(BBA Competition ‘O5R') 28 laps, 
wheel bearing 


Brands Hatch 4-Hours, 
England 


2nd Wallace/Grouillard (Mach One 
Racing ‘O6R') 165 laps 

3rd Owen-Jones/Raphanel (Gulf 
Racing GTC '15R’) 164 laps 


4th Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR ‘O3R') 164 laps 


Rtd Bellm/Weaver (Gulf Racing GTC 
‘12R') 141 laps, engine failure 


Nogaro 4Hours, France 


1st Bellm/Weaver (Gulf Racing GTC 
‘12R') 154 laps in 4h 00m 33.066s 


2nd Owen-Jones/Raphanel (Gulf 
Racing GTC ‘15R') at 1m 09.020s 


Rtd Grouillard/(Maury-Laribiere) 
(BBA Competition ‘O5R') 10 laps, 
lost wheel (twice) 


Kox/(Bscher) (West Competition DPR 
‘O3R’) 0 laps, accident 


Zhuhai 4-Hours, China 


3rd Bellm/Lehto/Weaver 
(Gulf Racing GTC ‘12R’) 147 laps 


4th Raphanel/Brabham 
(Gulf Racing GTC ‘15R’) 147 laps 


6th Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR ‘03R') 146 laps 


7th Giroix/Deletraz/Prutirat (Franck 
Muller Technowatch ‘11R') 144 laps 


Curitiba 2-Hours, Brazil 


Ast Piquet/Cecotto (Team Bigazzi 
‘18R’) 88 laps in 1h 59m 44.45s 


2nd Giroix/Sala (Giroix Racing 
‘11R’) at 9 sec 


3rdi Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR ‘O3R’) at 11 sec 


Brasilia 2-Hours, Brazil 


Ast Piquet/Cecotto (Team Bigazzi 
‘18R’) 60 laps in 2h 00m 29.99s 


2nd Giroix/Sala (Giroix Racing 
‘11R’) at 20.7 sec 


4th Bscher/Nielsen (West 
Competition DPR ‘O3R') at 50 sec 


1996 Global GT 
Endurance 
Championship 
Final Placings 


1st Bellm/Weaver 
(Gulf Racing GTC) 


3rd Bscher/Nielsen 
(West Competition DPR) 


Sth Owen-Jones/Raphanel 
(Gulf Racing GTC) 


1996 All-Japan 
GT Championship 


Suzuka Raceway 


Ast Naoki Hattori/Ralf Schumacher 
(Team Lark McLaren ‘13R’) 


2nd Nielsen/Brabham 
(Team Lark McLaren ‘14R’) 


Mt Fuji Raceway 


Spa-Francorchamps 
4Hours, Belgium 


2nd Bellm/Weaver (Gulf Racing 
GTC '12R') 99 laps 


3rd Nielsen/Bscher (West 
Competition DPR ‘03R') 98 laps 


21st Maury-Laribiere/Hugenholtz/ 
Libert (BBA Competition ‘O5R') 


Rtd Owen-Jones/Raphanel (Guif 
Racing GTC ‘15R’) 86 laps, engine 


Ast Nielsen/Brabham 
(Team Lark McLaren ‘14R') 


Rtd Hattori/Schumacher 
(Team Lark McLaren ‘13R’) 


Sendai Raceway 


8th Nielsen/Brabham 
(Team Lark McLaren ‘14R’) 


22ndé Hattori/Schumacher 
(Team Lark McLaren ‘13R') 
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Mt Fuji Raceway 


2nd Nielsen/Brabham 
(Team Lark McLaren ‘14R') 


Rtd_ Hattori/Schumacher 
(Team Lark McLaren '13R') 


Sugo Raceway 


Ast Hattori/Schumacher 
(Team Lark Mclaren ‘13R') 


Rtd Nielsen/Brabham 
(Team Lark McLaren '14R'*) 


Mine Raceway 


1st Hattori/Schumacher 
(Team Lark McLaren '13R') 


4th Nielsen/Brabham 
(Team Lark McLaren ‘04R’*) 


*14R' damaged at Sugo replaced by 
‘O4R’ for this final round 


1996 All-Japan GT 
Championship 
Final Placings 


Team Title 
Ast Team Lark McLaren F1 


Drivers’ 
Championship 
Ast Nielsen/Brabham 


2nd Hattori/Schumacher 


1997 Season 


Hockenheim 4-Hours, 
Germany 


1st Lehto/Soper (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘21R’) 113 laps in 
4h 01m 14.596s 


2nd Jean-Marc Gounon/Raphanel 
(Gulf Team Davidoff ‘20R') at 
T1SSHIS9 


3rd Bsche//Nielsen (Gulf Team 
Davidoff '22R') 112 laps 


14th Maury-Laribiere/Oliver 
Thevenin (BBA Competition ‘O5R') 
104 laps 


16th Gerd Ruch/Alexander 
Burgstaller/Alexander Grau 
(Mach One Racing ‘O6R') 
102 laps 


19 Jun 1997 | Congratulations on notice board 
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Rtd Bellm/Andrew Gilbert-Scott 
(Gulf Team Davidoff ‘25R') 57 laps, 
broken wheel pegs 


Kox/Roberto Ravaglia (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘23R’) 29 laps, gearbox 


Fastest fap Lehto, 2:01.711 


Silverstone 4-Hours, 
England, Red flagged 


Ast Kox/Ravaglia (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘23R') 87 laps 
in 3h 20m 27.077s 


3rd Lehto/Soper (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘21R') at 1m 19.039s 


4th Bellm/Gilbert-Scott/Raphanel 
(Gulf Team Davidoff ‘25R') 
at 1m 38.842s 


6th Gary Ayles/Chris Goodwin 
(Parabolica Motorsport ‘27R') 
at 1m 56.966s 


9th Bscher/Nielsen (Gulf Team 
Davidoff ‘22R’) 


14th Grau/Ruch (Mach One Racing 
‘O6R’) 80 laps, crashed but classified 


Helsinki 3-Hours, 
Finland 


Ast Lehto/Soper (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘21R') 113 laps 
in 3h 00m 31.711s 


3rd Bscher/Nielsen (Gulf Team 
Davidoff ‘22R') 110 laps 


4th Gounon/Gilbert-Scott/Raphanel 
(Gulf Team Davidoff '25R') 109 laps 


13th Kox/Ravaglia (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘23R’) 101 laps, gearbox 


DNS Ruch/Grau (Mach One Racing 
‘O6R’) lack of gearbox parts to rebuild 
after Silverstone. The MVR McLaren 
was not to be raced again. 


Le Mans 24-Hours, 
Sarthe, France 


2nd Gounon/Raphanel/Olofsson 
(Gulf Team Davidoff ‘20R’) 
360 laps 


3rd Kox/Ravaglia/Eric Hélary 
(Team BMW Motorsport ‘26R’) 
358 laps 


Rtd_ Bellm/Gilbert-Scott/Sekiya 
(Gulf Team Davidoff ‘25R') 326 laps, 
engine/fire 
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Lehto/Soper/Piquet (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘24R') 238 laps, accident 


Keiichi Tsuchiya/Akihiko Nakaya/Ayles 


(Team Lark McLaren ‘27R’) 81 laps, 
accident 


DNS 8Bscher/Nielsen/Goodwin 
(Gulf Team Davidoff ‘22R’) engine 
fire in qualifying 


Nurburgring 4-Hours, 
Germany 


3rd Lehto/Soper (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘21R') 146 laps 


4th Kox/Ravaglia (eam BMW 
Motorsport ‘23R') 146 laps 


5th Gounon/Raphanel (Gulf 
Team Davidoff ‘20R’) 146 Japs 
6th Ayles/Goodwin (Parabolica 
Motorsport ‘27R') 144 laps 


7th Bscher/Nielsen (Gulf Team 
Davidoff ‘24R’) 144 laps 


17th Maury-Laribiere/Velay 
(BBA Competition ‘O5R’) 133 laps 


Rtdi Gilbert-Scott/(Anders Olofsson) 
(Gulf Team Davidoff ‘28R') 28 laps, 
accident 


Spa-Francorchamps 
4-Hours, Belgium 


1st Lehto/Soper (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘25R') 101 laps 


4th Kox/Ravaglia (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘23R’) 99 laps 


6th Ayles/Goodwin (Parabolica 
Motorsport '27R') 98 laps 


22nd Maury-Laribiere/David Velay/ 
Bernard Chauvin (BBA Competition 
‘O5R’) 87 laps 


Rtd 0 laps, collision: Gounon 
(Raphanel), Nielsen (Bscher),Olofsson 
(Gilbert-Scott) (All Gulf Team Davidoff 
‘20R’-'24R’-'28R’) 


Gilbert-Scott (Geoff Lees) (Gu/f Team 
Davidoff '28R') accident, 44 laps 


Kox/Ravaglia (Team BMW Motorsport 
‘23R’) accident, 39 laps 


Ayles (Goodwin) (Parabolica 
Motorsport ‘27R') accident, 13 laps 


Suzuka 1,000Kms, Japan 


3rd Raphanel/Gounon/Olofsson 
(Gulf Team Davidoff '20R') 


4th Lehto/Soper (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘O26R') 


6th Gilbert-Scott/Nielsen/Lees 
(Gulf Team Davidoff ‘28R’) 169 laps 


8th Kox/Ravaglia (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘23R') 169 laps 


9th Sekiya/Nakaya/Tsuchiya 
(Team Lark McLaren ‘19R') 168 laps 


Rtd Ayles/Goodwin/Stefan 
Johansson (Parabolica Motorsport 
‘27R’) 65 laps, electrics 


Maury-Laribiere/Harada/Yoshikawa 
(BBA Competition ‘O5R') 18 laps, 
driveshaft 


DNS Bscher/Nielsen/Lees (Gu/f 
Team Davidoff ‘24R') 


Donington Park 
4Hours, England 


3rd Lehto/Soper (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘25R') 


Sth Kox/Ravaglia (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘23R') 158 laps 


6th Raphanel/Gounon (Gulf Team 
Davidoff ‘20R') 157 laps 


7th Lees/Olofsson (Guif Team 
Davidoff ‘28R') 156 laps 


13th Ayles/Goodwin (Parabolica 
Motorsport ‘27R') 150 laps, right-rear 
wheel bearing 


Mugello 4-Hours, Italy 


A1 Ring 4-Hours, 
Austria 


3rd Lehto/Soper (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘26R’) 160 laps 


Sth Raphanel/Olofsson (Gulf Team 
Davidoff ‘20R’) 159 laps 


Rtdi Bscher/Nielsen (Gulf Team 
Davidoff ‘24R') two spins, 107 laps 


ek E 


Ast Lehto/Soper (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘26R') 


Sth Kox/Ravaglia (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘23R') 


6th Raphanel/Gounon (Gulf Team 
Davidoff ‘20R’) 


8th Lees/Olofsson (Gulf Team 
Davidoff ‘28R’) 


Da 5 


13th Ayles/Goodwin (Parabolica 
Motorsport ‘27R') 


26th Bscher/Nielsen (Gulf Team 
Davidoff ‘22R’) 


Sebring 3-Hours, USA 


2nd Kox/Ravaglia (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘23R’) 


Sth Raphanel/Gounon (Gulf team 
Davidoff ‘20R') 68 laps 


LOth Lees/Olofsson (Gulf Team 
Davidoff ‘28R') 67 laps 


16th Bscher/Nielsen (Gulf Team 
Davidoff ‘22R') 65 laps 


22nd (DNF) Lehto/Soper (Team 
BMW Motorsport ‘26R’) 60 laps 


Fastest lap Kox, 1m 59.290s 


Laguna Seca 3-Hours, 
USA 


4th Raphanel/Gounon (Gulf Team 
Davidoff ‘20R') 


6th Lees/Olofsson (Gulf Team 
Davidoff ‘28R') 128 laps 


LOth Bscher/Nielsen (Gu/f Team 
Davidoff ‘22R') 127 laps 


11th Soper/Ravaglia (Team BMW 
Motorsport ‘23R’) 125 laps 


Rtdi Ayles/Goodwin (Parabolica 
Motorsport '27R') 82 laps, accident, 
rear suspension damage 


Lehto (Kox) (Team BMW Motorsport 
‘21R') 12 laps, overheating 


1997 FIA GT 
Championship 
Final Placings 


Constructors’ 
Championship 
2nd Jeam BMW Motorsport 


3rd Gulf Team Davidoff 
7th Parabolica Motorsport 


Drivers’ Championship 
2ndé Lehto/Soper 
(Team BMW Motorsport) 


During this season, Bscher/Nielsen 
(Gulf Team Davidoff ‘22R') also won 
the Vallelunga 6-Hours and Le Mans 
Autumn Cup. 


Racing on — 
1998-1999 


21998 


Bscher/Lees 
(Gulf Team Davidoff ‘22R’): 


Ast Jarama 4-Hours; Monza 
1,000kms 


Sth Hockenheim 
6th Silverstone; Al Ring 
7th Donington Park 


Rtd Ochersleben; Le Mans; 
Budapest; Spa; Suzuka 


Steve O’Rourke/Tim Sugden 
(EMKA Racing '24R’): 
British GT1 Champions 


Ast Oulton Park; Spa 


2ndé Silverstone; Croft; 
Donington Park 


3rd Snetterton 
4th Silverstone GP 
Sth Silverstone 
8th Silverstone 


1998 Le Mans 
24-Hours, Sarthe, 
France 


4th 0'Rourke/Sugden/Bill Auberten 
(EMKA Racing ‘24R’) 


1999 


O'Rourke/Sugden 
(EMKA Racing ‘24R’): 
1st Silverstone 


3rd Brands Hatch; Donington 
Park; Silverstone; Croft 


4th Oulton Park; Donington Park; 
Spa 


Rtqd Snetterton; Silverstone GP; 
Silverstone Ntl 


Sutton Motorsport Images (John Brooks, David Phipps), UJi Upietz Photography, Rick 
Ward, Zooom, and members of the McLaren Cars staff. 


Studio/still life photography: Steve Garforth, Rob Schoehuys 


All other photographs and illustrations courtesy of the archives of McLaren Cars Ltd, Tag- 


McLaren Group and Gordon Murray. 


Fl road car test from the May 11, 1994 issue of Autocar, reproduced by 
kind permission of Haymarket Magazines Ltd (© Haymarket Magazines Ltd); 
Rowan Atkinson's F1 test drive reproduced by kind permission of Rowan Atkinson and 


Car magazine 

Every effort has been made to acknowledge and contact the source and/or copyright 
holder of all images and text. If any unintentional omissions or errors have occurred 
McLaren Cars Ltd will be happy to give full credit in future reprints and editions of this 
book. 

For further information on McLaren Cars, the story continues on www.mclarencars.com 


“Examine it 
carefully though, 
and the McLaren 

road car is 

everything 
that they had 

promised 
—and more!” 


The Sunday Telegraph 
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WORLDS FASTEST PRODUCTION CAR 


ON 31st MARCH 1998 
AT THE EHRA - LESSIEN PROVING GROUND - GERMANY | 
A McLAREN F1 ACHIEVED A MAXIMUM SPEED OF 386.7 kmh / 240.14 mph 


MODEM BATTERY 
SWITCH CHARGER 


McLAREN TRACK RECORD 


1964 - TASMAN CHAMPIONSHIP. 
1967 -CAN-AM SPORTS CAR CHAMPIONSHIP. 
1968 - CAN-AM SPORTS CAR CHAMPIONSHIP - 1ST G.P. WIN. 
1969 - CAN-AM SPORTS CAR CHAMPIONSHIP - EURO F5000 CHAMPIONSHIP. 
1970 -CAN-AM SPORTS CAR CHAMPIONSHIP - EURO F5000 CHAMPIONSHIP 
-USA SCCA F5000 CHAMPIONSHIP. 
1971 -CAN-AM SPORTS CAR CHAMPIONSHIP 
-USA SCCA F5000 CHAMPIONSHIP -INDYCAR POCONO 500 WINNER. 
1972 - INDIANAPOLIS 500 WINNER -\NDYCAR ONTARIO 500 WINNER. 
1973 - USAC NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP. 
1974 -F1 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP -F1 CONSTRUCTORS CHAMPIONSHIP 
- INDIANAPOLIS 500 WINNER. 
1976 -F1 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP - INDIANAPOLIS 500 WINNER. 
1977 -USAC NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP -INDYCAR POCONO 500 WINNER 
- 25TH G.P. WIN. 
1984 -F1 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP -F1 CONSTRUCTORS CHAMPIONSHIP. 
1985 -F1 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP -F1 CONSTRUCTORS CHAMPIONSHIP. 
1986 -F1 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP - 50TH G.P. WIN. 
1988 -F1 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP -F1 CONSTRUCTORS CHAMPIONSHIP, 
1989 -F1 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP -F1 CONSTRUCTORS CHAMPIONSHIP 
- 75TH G.P. WIN. 
1990 -F1 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP -Fi CONSTRUCTORS CHAMPIONSHIP. 
1991 -F1 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP -F1 CONSTRUCTORS CHAMPIONSHIP. 
1993 - WORLD RECORD TOTAL 104 G.P. WINS. 
1995 - GT WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP - LE MANS 24 HOURS WINNER 
- GT EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP, 
1996 - GT WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP - ALL JAPAN GT CHAMPIONSHIP. 
1997 - LE MANS 24 HOURS GT WINNER. 
1998- WORLD'S FASTEST PRODUCTION CAR-386.7 kmh / 240.14 mph 


WORLDS FASTEST PRODUCTION CAR 
‘ON| 31st MARCH 1998 
‘AT THE EHRA - LESSIEN/ PROVING GROUND - GERMANY [ 
‘A McLAREN F1/ ACHIEVED A MAXIMUM SPEED OF 386.7: kmh / 24014 mph. 


MODEM 
OUTPUT 


McLAREN TRACK RECORD 


1964 - TASMAN CHAMPIONSHIP. 

1967 - CAN-AM SPORTS CAR CHAMPIONSHIP. 

1968 - CAN-AM SPORTS CAR CHAMPIONSHIP -1ST G.P. WIN. 

1969-CAN-AM SPORTS CAR CHAMPIONSHIP - EURO F5000 CHAMPIONSHIP. 

1970 -CAN-AM SPORTS CAR CHAMPIONSHIP- EURO F5000 CHAMPIONSHIP: i 
-USA SCCA F5000 CHAMPIONSHIP. 

1971 -CAN-AM SPORTS CAR CHAMPIONSHIP : 
-USA SCCA F5000 CHAMPIONSHIP -INDYCAR POCONO 500 WINN 

1972 - INDIANAPOLIS 500 WINNER -INDYCAR ONTARIO 500 WINNE 

1973 -USAC NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP. 

1974 -F1 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP -F1 CONSTRUCTORS CHAMPIONSHIP 
-INDIANAPOLIS 500° WINNER. 

1976 -F1 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP -INDIANAPOLIS 500 WINNER. 

1977 -USAC NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP -INDYCAR POCONO 500 WINNER 
- 25TH G.P. WIN. 

1984-F1 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP -Fi CONSTRUCTORS CHAMPIONSHIP. 

1985 -F1 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP -F1 CONSTRUCTORS CHAMPIONSHIP. 

1986 -F1 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP - 50TH GP. WIN. 

1988 -F1 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP -F1 CONSTRUCTORS CHAMPIONSHIP. 

1988 -F1 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP -F1 CONSTRUCTORS CHAMPIONSHIP S 
- 757TH GP. WIN, 

1990 -F1 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP -Fi CONSTRUCTORS CHAMPIONSHIP 
-F1 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP -F1 CONSTRUCTORS CHAWPIONSH 

1993- WORLD RECORD TOTAL 104 G.P. WINS. 

1995 - GT WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP - LE MANS 24 HOURS WINNER. 
~GT EURDPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP. 

1996 - GT WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP - ALL JAPAN GT CHAMPIONSHIP. 

|| | 1997-LE MANS 24 HOURS GY WINNER. 
| | 1998- WORLD'S FASTEST PRODUCTION CAR-286.7 kmh / 240. chil 


A lifelong motor racing enthusiast, historian and writer 
DOUG NYE has been involved with the McLaren Fl 
programme since its inception. Brought into the project 
by McLaren Cars when only a wooden buck existed, he 
wrote the text for the original Fl sales brochure which 
became an industry standard. He first worked with Bruce 
McLaren in 1969-70, followed the birth and grewth of the 
McLaren team into the 1970s and also wrote one of the 
first ever magazine features to cover Gordon Murray's 


emergent talent. 


RON DENNIS is a familiar, respected figure on the 
Grand Prix circuit as Managing Director of the TAG 
McLaren Group, the company he has led to outstanding 
Formula One success since 1982. 


GORDON MURRAY, the designer of the McLaren Fi 
road car, earned his reputation for innovative car design 
at Brabham, before moving to McLaren in 1986 and 
producing World Championship — winning cars for 
Ayrton Senna and Alain Prost. Designing the ultimate 


road car fulfiled a life-long ambition. 


www.virgin-books.com 
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